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The ARGUMENT. 
The Departure of Ces from Calypſo. 


Pallas in a Cauncil | of the Gods complains of the Deten- 
" «tion of Ulyſles in the Hand of Calypſo; whereupon 


Mercury is ſent to command his removal, The ſeat of 
Calypſo deſcribed. She conjents æuith much difficul 

js, 0-4 builds a veel wwith his baun ha b 
aubich he embarks, Neptune overtakes him with a 
terrible tempeſt, in «which he is ſhipwrecked, and in the 
la danger of death; till Leucothea a Sea-Goddeſs 


bim, and after innumerable perils he gets aſhore 
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Ak faffron Morn, wich wi dit 
No roſe refulgen#from Tithonus' bed; 25 


: . Vih new belly vo e mia 
And gid the cone of rah 
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—_ — his ken entry in chi bk. un 

proper perly is the beginning of the Action ? It is | 
eginning of the Aion ſhould be the 5 

Th AA and'an artificial order, and Homer uſe of th 
e on e Odyſſey properly begins neither with the 

vith ply Va! 4 Nag hee. ba with the rel 
a Todo ate adds _ 
judiciouſly — that in the conſtitutlon of the fable 
43 


6 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book v. 


Then, met th' eternal Syuod of the ¶ m. 5: 


4 * 8 | —_— : 

\ — L a 9 | | ; * 

oughe not to malte the Departure of a Prince from his own coun 
the foundation of his Poem, but his Return, and his ſtay in other 
places involuntary. For if the ſtay of Ulyſſes had been voluntary, he 
would have been guilty in ſome degree of all the diſorders that hap- 
pened during his abſence. Thus in this book Ulyſſes firſt appears in 
a deſolate Iſland, fitting in tears by the ſide of the ocean, and looking 
upon it-as the obſtacle to his return. 

This artificial order is of great uſe, it euts off all languiſhing and 
unentertaiaing incidents, and paſſes over thoſe intervals of time that 
are void of action; it gives continuity to the ſtory, and at firſt tranſ- 
ports the Reader into the middle of the ſubject. In the beginnin 
of the Quyſſey, the Gods command Af; 50 go down to the Iſlan 
of Opygia, and charge Calypſo to diſmiſ: Une : One would think 
the was to end in the compaſs of à few lines, the Poet begin- 
ning the action ſo near the end of the ſtory ; we wander 
fads matter to f M wp his Pom, in the little ſpace of time that i 
tet ve nes between his firſt and his re- eſtabiſuine nt. 

This book, as well as the firſt, opens with an Aſſembly of the 
Gods. This is done to give an importance to his Poem, and to pre- 
pare the mind of the Reader to expect every thing that is great and 
noble, when Heaven is engaged in the care and protection of his 
Heroes. Both theſe Aſſernblies 8 properly, ſo i nor t 

interrupt the ſeries of action: The firſt aſſembly of the Gods is only 
preparatory to introduce the aftion'® and the ſecond js no more than 
a bare tranſition from Telemachus to Ulyſſes ; from the recital of the 
tak NE in Tiaca, to what more immediately regards the perſon 
0 e. * 

Gs 1 former council, both the Voyage of Telemachis and the 
Return of Ulyſſes were determined at the ſame time: The day of 
that aſſembly is the firſt day both of the principal action, (which 

es is the return of Ulyſſes) and of the incident, which is the voyage of 

Telemachus z with this difference, that the incident was immediately 
put in practice, by the deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca ; and the ex - 
ecution of it takes up the four preceding books; whereas the prin- 
cipal action was only then prepared, and the execution deferred to 
the preſent book, where Mercury is actually ſent to Calypſo. 
Euſtathius therefore judges rightly when he ſays, 1 the firſt 
council, the ſafety alone of Ulyſſes was propoſed ; but the means how 
to bring it about are here under conſultation, which makes the 
neceſſity of the ſecond council, | 
Pallas 
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Book v. HO R ODYSSEY. *- 


Pallas, to theſe, deplores x bh. unequal fares 
Of wiſe Uly/es, and his toils relates; 3 | _— 
Her heroe's danger duch d the e pitying Pow! ry 10 
The Nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bow'r. 
Thus ſhe began ber plaint. Immortal Fowe! 
And you who fill the bliſsful | ſeats above | | 
Let Kings no more with genie Mercy. way, * 
Or bleſs a page villing to obey, .. 1e Nail usr 3n5iv9q © 1s 
But cruſh the nations with a an iron Tod, .... | 
And ev'ry Monarch be the ſcourge of God: 
If from your thoughts Uly/es you remove, . 
Who ruld bi ati ects with E * * 
sdle in an ing, FRS ede dy ce men, a 


Abandon's, barur d from bis e ned, 

Uableſt be fighs, detain'd by lewlefs charms, 

And prefs'd vawvilling in Cazyſe's arms.) | dog 155 
Nor friends ate there, not e, _— 
Nor bars to cut th inidicaifable way... 23 


And now fierce traytors Rtudions te Kor 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd. fraud employ, 
Who pious, following his. great father's fame, 
To ſacred Fyls and to Spartd came. 
What words are theſe reply d the Pour who-forms 30. 


The clouds of night, and dazkens heav's with Rorms) 
Is not already in thy foul decreed, © 


The chief's my. mall make the ge bleed? | 
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$ HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book v. 
What cannot Wiſdom Jo? Thou by N reflor 
The fon in ſafety to his native ſhore 35 
While the fell foes who late in ambuſh lay, ' | 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their wy, &@ 
Then thus to Hermes the command was given. 8 0M 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heav'n! 2 a 
Go, to the Nymph be theſe our orders born : 4 40 


'Tis Jove's decree bh bal return ;; 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 


| * . 
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v. 43. Nor Be by mental band, my guiding Gods. At 
is intricate : ut Jupiter command Ulyſſes to . — without 
the guidance either of man or God? Uhyſſe been Juſt declared 
the care of Heaven, why 'hould he be thus ſuddenly abandoned ?. 
Euſflathius anſwers, that i ir is ſpoken ſolely with reſpe& to the voyage 
which he immediately undertakes. This indeed ſhews a reaſon. why 
this command is given 3 if he had been under the guidance of a 
God, the ſhipwreck (chat great incident which bringe about the 
whole of the Poem) muft have been prevented by his. 
power z and as far men, where were they to be procuted in a de- 
folate iſland ? What confirms this n.is, that during the Whole 
ſtipwreck of Ulyſſes, there is no interpoſition of a Deity. nor even 
of Pallas, who uſed to be bis. conſtant. z. the reaſon is, 


becauſe this command of Fupiter forbids all affiſtance to Ulyſſes ; 


Leucothea indeed affifts him, but it is not till he is ſhipwrecked. 
It appears further, that this interdiftion reſpects only the voyage 
from Ogygia, becauſe Fupiter orders that there ſhall be no aſſiſtance 


from man, Sri Ni Nn, r arbpurrur ; but Uſyſſe is tranſ- 
Pbæacia to Irbaca, aber wohn, or by the aſſi- 
ſtance of the Pbæaciam, as Euftathius obſerves ; and therefore what 


Jupiter here ſpeaks has relation only to the p age. Dacier. 
underſtands this 2 1 be ee only to che Ale only : _— 


ſeems a collufion ; for whether the Gods aſſiſt viſibly or inviſibly, the 

effects are the ſame; and a Deity unſeen might have preſerved Uſe 
from ſtorms, and dreRtly, . guided him to his own But it, 
was ey for the e that Ulyſſes ſhould —— 
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In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, | 
Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. e Ka 
The bold Pheaciaxs there, whoſe haughty line : 
Is mixt with Gods, half human, half divine, 


directly home; if he had, there had been no room for the relation of N 
his own adventures, and all thoſe ſurpriſing narrations he makes to- 
the Pheacians : Homer therefore, to bring about the ſhipwreck of 
U, withdraws the Gods. | ; . 

V. 45. Alone, and floating to the wave.] The word in the original 
is oy:Jim; mos, as Tuſtathiur obſerves, is underſtood :* Tt fignifies, 
continues he, a ſmall veſſel made of one entire piece of wood, or 2 
veſſel about which little wood is uſed z it is derived from e, 
from being aurooyidius ovurityxYa:, or it being compacted to- 
IF ether with eaſe. Heſychius defines oxid to be, funf rats 5 » 
= Zinc d cue, x; dre WAiE0) : that is, a ſmall bark, or float 
of: wood which failors bind together, and immediately uſe in naviga- 
tion. This obſervation appeared to me very neceſſary, to take off 
an objeCtion made upon a following paſſage in this book : the Critics 
have thought it incredible that L ſhould without any aſſiſtance 
build ſuch a veſſel, as Homer deſcribes ; but if we remember what” 


kind of a veſſel it is, it may be reconciled to probability. 4 
V. 46. — Whoſe baughty line e - 


# 3 4 


Ir-mix'd with Gads. ]. | „ 


The Pheacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, ſometimes called 
Drepane, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the poſſeflion of the Ve- 
netians. But it may be aſked in what theſe people reſemble the 
Gods? they axe deſcribed as a moſt effeminate+ nation: whence then 
this God-like Quality? Euffatbius anſwers, that is either from their 
undiſturbed felicity, or from their divine quality of general benevo- 
lence : he prefers the latter; but from the general character of the 
Pac], 1 ſhould prefer the former, Homer, fyequently deſcribes, 
the Gods as '@«} 5570 Cworlts, the Gods that live in endleſs eaſe: This: 
is ſuitable to the Pheacians, as will appear more fully in the ſequel, 
of the Odyſſey. Euftathizs remarks, that the Poet here gives us in a4, 
few lines the heads of the eight ſucceeding books; and ſure nothing, 
can be a greater inſtanceof Homer's art, than his building ſo noble au- 
edifice upon ſo ſmall a foundation: The plan is fimple and unadern d, 
but be embelliſhes. it with all the beautics in natures 

6:43. ns The 
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The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, . IJ 

And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 4 

His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ftore o | 

Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent Ore ; 

(A richer prize than if his joyful Iſle 

Receiv'd him charg'd with Lion's noble ſpoil) 

His friends, his country he fall ſee, tho' late; 

Such is our ſovereign Will, and ſuch is Fate. 55 
He ſpoke. The God who mounts the winged winds 

Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, A 

That high thro” fields of air his flight ſuſtain 1 

Ober the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 3 

He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 60 

Or in {oft lumber ſeals che wakeful eye: 


$6. The Cod ba niounts the 255 
ies of Mer * * are lo 
in erted them in his is Kd 


wind.] This is a noble 
and ſonorous. Virgil has 


"IE e 
| Aurea : gue ſublimem alis, froe xquora Jupra, 
Seu terram, rapid pariter cum flanine portant: 
Tun virgam capie: bat anima ihe evocat Orto. 
Patlentes, alas fub triftia Tartara mittit | 2 
Dat ſomnts adimitgue, & bie reign, 46 


IR js here fail Ur the rod of Mercury, is, as Ea arbius obſerves - 
at Allegory: It is intended to ſhew the force of eloquence, which 
bas « power to calm, or excite, to raife a paſften, or compoſe it : 
reg is the God of Eloquetice, and he may very properly be d 


we 7 u, to cool or inflame the un 0 the 
en Lal of tk theſc expreſſions. 


4 


Thea 


Book V. HOME R's ODYSSEY. 71 
2X Then ſhoots from heav'n to digh Rieria's ſteep, 


And ſtoops incumbent vn the rolling deep. 
So wat'ry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 
With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 65 
Now failing ſmooth the level ſurface ſweep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 

Till now the diſtant Iſland roſe in view: 

Then ſwift aſcending from the azure wave, | 70 
He took the path that winded to the cave. 

Large was the Grot, in which the nymph he found, - 
(The fair-bair'd nymph with ey*ry beauty crown'd) - 


21 


v. 64. S. war'ry fl] Enfardine .cemarks, that this ig 6 very" 

njjuſt alluſon; bad the Poet compared Mercury. to an Eagle, though J 

the compariſon had been more noble, yet it had been leſs proper: & 
fea-fowl moſt properly repreſents the paſſage of a Deity over the 

ſeas; the compariſon being adapted to the clement. a 

9 Some antient Critics maiked the. la&-xerſe Tw leec, Cc. with 

an Obeliſk, a figa that it ought to be rejected: They thought that 

= the word svn did not ſufficiently expreſs the ſwiftneſs of the 

= flight of Mercury; the word implies no more than be was carry'd : 

N. is applicable 8.7 degree of ſwiftneſs; ſor 

bar enn de tn e e $99 hore Jlang. the 

ſeas with the utmoſt rapidity * The word is moſt p 


22 \ 


chariot, im} xu, ds Lush. 

V. 72. The Nymph be found.) Homer here igtroduces an Epiſode 
of in oe * as every Incident ought to have ſome relation to the 
main ah 9 N bp ta W wer relation Age) 77 to 

her garts of it? A yery ellential-one : The: ſufferings of Uly/jes 
4 2 We che 600 7 hang we find him inclos'd — 


roperly applied to a 


Illand: all his calamities arife from his abſence from his own coun- 
: Calypſo then who detains him is the cauſe of all his calamities. 
aighagreat jodgntent that the Poet feigns him to 3" ts 


- 
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She ſat and ſung ; the rocks reſound her lays: 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze ; 75 
Cedar and frankincenſe, an od rous pile, 

Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the I le; 
While ſhe with work and ſong the time divides, 
And thro the loom the golden ſhuttle guides. 


t 


by a Deity, rather than a mortal. It might have 4 — ſomewhat 
derogatory from the prudence and courage of Ulyſſes, not to have 
been able by art or ſtrength to have freed himſelf f om the power of 
a mortal: but by this conduct the Poet at once excuſes his Hero, and. 
aggravates his misfortunes: he is detained involuntarily, but it is a 
Goddeſs who detaias him, and it is no diſgrace” for a man not to be 
on to overpower a Deity, ; 

obſerves, that the art of Diſguiſe is part of the character of 
un Now ths is imply'd in the name of Calypſo, which figni- 
ges concealment, or ſecret, The Poet makes his Hero ſtay ſeven. 
whole years with this Goddeis ; the taught him ſo well, that he 
afterwards loſt no opportunities of putting her Inſtructions in prac- 
tice, and does nothing without Diſguiſe. 


. 
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What I have ber fi he kewiſ the Neale of this wackine of 
Ing: It is an eftabliſhed rule of Hate. 


Nee deus igt, ee 
Laiderir : 


a | ; FURE 
Calypſo was a Goddels, b 
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Book V. HOHE R', ODYSSEY. 13 


Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene „ ou 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green 

Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring. play d, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade ;: 

On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 

The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 85 
The chough, the ſea mew, the loquacious crow, 

And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below- 
Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen, 

With purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green. ; 
Four limpid foutitains from the elefts diſtil, 90 
And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev ral rill, 

In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill: 

Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown'd,, 
And glowing violets-threw. odors round, 


V. 80. The Bow'r of Calypſo.] It is impoſſible for a Painter to- 
draw a more admirable rural Landſkip : The bower of Calypſo is the 
principal figure, ſurtounded with a ſhade of different trees: Green 
meadows adorned with flowers, beautiful fountains, and vines loaded - 
with cluſters of Grapes, and birds hovering in the air, are ſeen in 
the livelieſt colours in Homer's Poetry. But whoever obſerves the 
particular trees, plants, birds, Sc. will find another beauty of pro- 
priety in this deſcription, every part being adapted, and the whole - 
ſcene drawn agreeable to a country ſituate by the ſea. 71 

V. 89. The purple clufters bluſhing tbro the green.) Euftathius 
endeavours to fix the ſeaſon of the year when Ulyſſes departed from 


that iſland : he concludes it to be in the latter end of Autumn, or 


the beginning of Winter; for Calypſo is deſcribed as making uſe of a 
fire 3 ſo is Arete in the fixth book, and Eumeus and Ulyſſes in other- 
parts of the Odyſſey. This gives us reaſon to conclude, that the 


Summer heats were paſt ;- and what makes it ſtill more probable is, 


that a Vine is in this place ſaid to be loaded with Grapes, which. 
Flainly confines the ſeaſon of the year to the Autumn, 


' A ſcene, 


14 HOME R's ODYSSEY: Book v. WB: 
A tene, where if a God ſhou'd eaſt his fight, © g) 
A God might gaze, and wander with delight ! Se & Ar 
Joy touch d the meſſenger of heaw'n: he ſtay' d a Lc 
Entranc'd, and all the blifful haunt ſurvey d. | it 
Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calyp/o knew, 7 
For pow ' rs celeſtial to each other's view, 109 A 
Stand ſtill confeſt, the ' diſtant far they lie q 
Or habitants of earth, or fea or ſky. y (1 
But ſad Uly/es by himfelf apart, = 
Pour'd the big forrows of his ſwelling heart ; f 1 
All on the lonely ſhore he ſat to weep, 105 | I 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; 
Tow'rd his lov'd coaft he roll'd his eyes in vain, . 4 ] 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they fiream'd again. * 
Now graceful ſeated on her ſhining throne, 2 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 110 4 | 
v. wo ! Eaftarbivs = 
RE ec 
might lay a * * upon L/, by appearing: to - 
miſs him voluntarily: ſes being a „ could not know' © 
ares had we Arr y is Departure; ſo that this favour MY 
to proceed from the ſole kindnefs of the Goddeſs. Dacier 1 
ſlikes this obſervation, and ſhews that Deceney requires the abſen ee 
1 if the Poet had deſcribed bim in the 4 
agreeably to his character, His mind is entirely taken up with — q 
—— and negleC_ing = 1 — which a Goddefs — b 
Grting in ſolitude cron the b-ware. . 
214 God J 
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Book V. HOMER's ODYSSEY. is 


God of the golden wand! on what beheſt 

Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected gueſt ? 

Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay ; 

'Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey. 

'Tilt now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 115 

Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r. 

Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread, 

(Ambroſial cates, with Nectar rofie red) 

Hermes the hoſpitable rite partook, 4 

Divine refeQtion ! then recruited, ſpoke. 

What mov'd this journey from my native ſky, 

A Goddeſs aſks, nor can a God deny: 

Hear then the truth. By mighty Jove's command 

Unwilling, have I trod this pleafing land; 

For who, ſelf-mov'd, with weary wing wou'd ſweep _— 

W Such length of ocean and unmeafur'd deep? 

A world of waters! far from all the ways 

Where men frequent, or facred altars blaze. 

Bat to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we muſt pay; 

What pow'r ſo great, to dare to diſobey? 139 

A man, he ſays, a man reſides with thee, 

Of all his kind moſt worn with mifery : 

| The Greeks (whoſe arms for nine long years employ d 

Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deftroy's) CEE 
At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 9. 

With conqueſt proud, incens d Miner u' pow'r: : 


120 
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Hence 
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Hence on the guilty-race her vengeance hurl'd 
With ſtorms purſued them thro? the liquid world. 
There all his veſſels ſunk beneath the wave 
Fhere all his dear companions found their grave! 140 
Sav'd from the jaws of death. by heav'n's decree, 
The tempeſt drove him to theſe ſhores and thee. 
Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 
Strait to diſmiſs; ſo Deſtiny commands: 
Impatient Fate his near return attends, 145 
And calls bim to his country, and his friends. 
Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the Goddeſs ſhook; 
Then thus her anguiſh. and her paſſion broke. 
Ungracious Gods! with ſpite and envy curſt! 
Still to your own ætherial race the worſ ! | 150 
Ve envy mortal and immortal joy, 
And love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy. 
Did ever Goddeſs by her. charms ingage 
A favour'd mortal, and not feel your rage? 
So when Aurora ſought Orion's love, 155 
Her joys diſturb'd your. bliſsful hours above, 


165. Orion. The love of Cahypſe to es might ſeem too 
dota a „ Kaen, 10 contrary to all credibility, Ulyſſes being a mortal, 
the a Goddeſs: Homer therefore to ſoften the relation, brings in in- 


Kances of the like paſſion, in Orion and Jafion ; and by this he fully 
juſtifies his own conduct, the Poet being at liberty to make uſe of 
any prevailing ſto - though it were all fable and fiction. 

But why ſhou 'the death of Orion be here aſeribed to Diana; 
TOTS We ante” places the is 3 exerciſe her power only over 


Women? 


Book V. HOME R's ODYSSEY. 17 
Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart. 

So when the covert of the thrice ear'd field 

ss ftately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 160. 
IT Scarce could Iaſſon taſte her beav'nly charms, . 

But Jove's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms. 
And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs ! | 1 
Am I the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs? EY OG 
A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and ware, 165. 
n was my crime to pity, and to ſave; ; 


Women? The reaſon is, the ſlew him for offering violence to her 
= chaftity ; for though Homer be filent about his crime, yet Horace re- 


Tentator Orion Diana 
Virgined domitus ſagitts. * 
Fuftathius gives another reaſon why Aurora is ſaid. to be in love with - 
Orion. He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh book © 
— %ſey 3 and the morning or Aurea is moſt favourable to 'tholſe:” 
iverſions. 
V. 161. Scarce could Tahon, &c.} Ceres is here underſtood allego- 
rically, to fignify the earth; Jafion was a great Huſbandman, and 
conſequently Ceres may eaſily be feign'd'to be in love with him: The 
thunderbolt with which he is ſlain ſignifies the exceſs of heat, which,” 
trequently diſappoints the hopes of the labourer, - Euftachius. l 


a 1 4 . [ 7.1 81 13 

V. 165. A man, an outcaſt to the florm and wave; — © 1 
It vas my crime ty pity, and to ſave, &c.]J J 

W 4 ö | ; „ 1 ” 


Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews very naturally how paſſion miC-. * 
guides the underſtanding, — cauſe in — moſt ad- 
vantageous, but faiſ: light, and thence concludes, that fer offers 
2 piece of injuſtice in commanding the departure of Uly/ſez: She tells 
Mercury, that it is ſhe who had preſerved his life, who had. enter- 
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When be who thunders rent his bark in twain, 
And ſunk his brave companions in the main. 
Alone, abandon'd, in mid ocean toſt, T2 | 9 
Tue ſport of winds, and driv'n from ev'ry coaſt, 17a 
Hither this Man of miſeries I led, 
Receiv'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed | 
Nay promis'd (vainly promis d) to beſto , ; ; 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 
"Tispaſt——and Joe decrees he ſhall remove; 1 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to ve. | 
Gs then he may (he muſt, if He'ordain) 
Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again. 
But never, never ſhall Can fend 63 ſts 
To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend, 180 
What ſhips have I, what failors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 5 
wei, Tae the felt means 0. fo 
3 OY OO 


{ 


292 
wn 


bas . 
taiged him with affoction, and offer's dem nnmortality ; and would 

| . repay her tenderneſs to Ulyſſes Would Jupiter force 
im from a place where nothing was wanting to his happineſs, and 
expoſethim again to the like dangers from which ſhe” had preſerved 
him ? this was an Akt of crucky. But on the contrary, the ſpeaks 
not one W r of the cauſe i Hιπαt that ſhe offer d 
violence to the inclinations of Ulyſſes ; that ſhe made him miſerable 
2 — from his wife, but from bie whole do- 


Gm * is — — and then endea- 
voute to jullity an error by s ſeeming reaſon, Dacier. : 


To 


ö 


1 


2 


1 1 To her, the Pow'r who bears the charming rod. 


e e renn bas 


" 
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1 


on 


Diſmiſs the Man, nor irritate the God; i 
WPrevent the rage of bim who reigns above, 
vor what ſo dreadful as the wrath of Jeu? 5 
Thus having ſaid, he cur the cleaving fy, 
And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. | 
The Nymph, obedient to divine command, : 
To ſeek Uly/es, pac'd along the ſand. 
Him penſive on the lonely beach ſuhe found, 

With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents Urown'd, : o4 
And inly piging for his native ſhore; | . 95 
For now the ſoft Enchantrefs plegs'd no-mbre: -... . + 
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For now, reluctaat, and conſtrain d by cha, 


Abfent he lay in her deſiring arms, 105 To 


= V. 198. Abſent be lay in ber defiring arms. ] This bas falle 

onder t Fm — of the Crities, ey 55 750 it as an act a 

= coojugal infidelity, and a breach of Morality in Uſes it 

B fuſſicient to anſwer, that a Poet is not obliged to draw a SKA d 
racter in the perſon of his Heto: herſection is nat to be founꝭ in le = 

man liſe, and confequently ought not to be aſcribed to it in Poetry: 

Neither Achilles nor AEneas are perfect charaGters : Kaas in parties 


lar is as guilty, with reſpect to Dido, in the deſertion of hot 2 
er 
C.-. 


Virgil tells us they were married, comxbio jungam labil) as 

can be imagined to be by the moſt ſevere Critic, with reſpect to 
But thoſe who have blamed this paſſage, form their judgments 

from the morality of theſe ages, and not from the Theology ei the . 
Ancients: Polygamy was then allow'd, ang even concubinage, with- 
out being efteemed any breach of canjugal fidelity: If this de not 

admitted, the heathen Gods are as guilty as the heathen Heroes, and 

Fupiter and Ulyſſes are equally criminals. (8-38 Zach een HOLA 
This very paſſage ſhews the ſincere affection which Ulyſſes retained 
for his wife Penclope ; even a Goddeſs cannot perſuade him to forget 
her; his perſon is in the power of Calypſo, but his heart is with Pe- 
nelope, Tully had this book of Homer in his theight when he ſaid of 

Ulyſſes, Vatulam ſuam pratulit immartalitatis 47 26220 Ig 
n 
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In lumber wore the heavy night away, 

On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day; 

There ſat all deſolate, and figh's alone, 

With echoing ſorrows made the mountains groan, 

And roll'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 

Till dim'd with riſing grief, they fiream'd again. 1 
Here, on the muſing mood the Goddeſs preſt, 2ꝛ08 

Approaching ſoft; and thus the chief addreſt. _ 

Unbappy man! to waſting woes a prey, 

No more in ſorrows languiſm life away: 

Pree as the winds I give thee now to ore | 

Go, fell the timber of yon" lofty grove, 210 

And form a Raft, and build the riſing ſhip, 

Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep. 

To ftore the veſſel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and roſie wine, | 

And life-ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, * tg 

And proſp rous gales to waft thee on the way. 

Theſe if the Gods with my deſires comply, 

(The Gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better Kill'd in dark events to come) * 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 220 
Wich ſighs, Ulyfſes heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 

Then thus his melancholy filence broke. 


v. 443 · Then abus — fleuce broke.] It may be aſked 
what eccafions this conduct in Uly/ſes he has long been deſirous to 


I | * 
8 Boox V. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 
Vome other motive, Goddeſs ! ſways thy mind, 


(Some cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 


Vor my return the end, vor this the way, 
on a ſlight Raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea 


Huge, horrid, vaſt! where ſcarce in ſafety fails 
The beſt built ſhip, tho' Jove inſpire the pales. - 
The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulfill ? ? 


ll Dark as I am, unconſcious of thy will. 230 
swear then, thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul forebodes ; 
scar, by the ſolemn oath that binds the Gods. 


Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey d, 


IE And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus reply d. 


© This ſhews thee, friend, by old experience taught, 235 


Aud learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 
Ho prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe ? | 
but hear, oh earth, and hear ye ſacred ſkies! ! 


And 


* 


. 


return to his country, why then his melancholy at the propoſal of 


ern, proceeds from his apprehenſions of infincerity in Calypſo : 
be had long been unable to obtain his diſmiſſion with the moſt urgent 
entreaties: this voluntary kindneſs therefore ſeems ſuſpicious. He is 

ignorant that e had commanded his departute, and therefore 


L 1 fears leſt his obſtinate deſire of leaving her ſhould have provoked her 
so deſtroy him, under a ſhew of complying with his inclinations. 


1 
4 


* 


"ET his is an inſtance that Ulyſſes is not only wiſe in extricating himſelf 
from difficulties, but cautious in guarding againſt dangers, | 


V. 238. But hear, ob earth, and bear, ye ſacred fies] The oath 
of Calypſo is introduced with the utmoſt aged Fo 2 allows it 


s de zn inftance of true ſublimity, The Ancients atteſted all nature 
in their oaths, that all nature might conſpire to puniſh their per- 


juries, Virgil has imitated this paſſage, but has not che fol 
oty of the original,” * 8e * 4: copy ; 
: "_ 7 


Kind the perſuaſion, and ſincere my aim; 


22 HO ER“, ODYSSEY. Book v 
And thou, oh She / whoſe formidable floods * 
Glide thro' the ſhades, and bind th' atteſting Gods! 240 
Na form'd deſign, no meditated end AY 
Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend ; 


The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame. 
Heav'n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 24 
But giv'n the ſenſe, to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having ſaid, the Goddeſs march'd before: 


He trod her ſootſteps in the {andy ſhore. 

At the cool. cave artiw d, they took their ſlate ; . 

He fill'd the throne where Mercury had ſate, 250 

For him, the Nymph a rich repaſt ordains, 3 

Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains ; 1 
, Before I | 


Efto nume fol teftis, & bier mibi terra precanti. 


Ir is the remark of Grotius, that the like expreſſion is found in 
Deuteronomy, Hear, ob ye 2 the words that I ſpeak, and let the 
earth bear the words o mouth, Which may almoſt literally be 
rendered by this verſe cf omer, 8 


; Ire vd Tod: yait, x; gpavcs vos dreshey. "= 
V. 251. For him, the nymph a rich repoſt ordains, ] The Paſſion of We 


Love is no Where deſcribed in all Homer, but in this paſſage between | | 5 
Calypſo and Ulyſſes ; and we find that the Poet is not unſucceſsful 4 


1 
in drawing the render, as well as the fiercer paſſions. This ſeemingly 3 
I 
0 
YI 


Th is the asg ei) Cops ſerves Uf who ms = 

: This is the reaſon Why g s with her own 

Hands: her Damſels attend her, „ to her 

to attend Ulyſſes. Euflathius. WM 

"Calypſo ſhews more fondneſs for 3 than Ulyſſes for Calypſo: | i 8 
n had den no lefs thas 1e 


$a circumſtance js an inſtance of it; love delights to oblige, | 1 : 
8 


1 
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Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 


Ambroſial banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
heir hunger ſatiate, and their thirſt repreſt, 255 


hus ſpoke Cahy/s to her god-like gueſt, 

= Uh: ! (with a figh ſhe thus began) 

4 O ſprung from Gods In wiſdom more than man, 
1 Is then thy home the paſſion of thy heart? ar) 
Y hus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? 266 


K Farewel ! and ever joyful may'ſ thou be, 
or break the tranſport with one thought of me. 
3 $ Put ah Uhyes ! wert thou given to know. 


| 1 i Fave yet Coma Ok 76, Melee, 


' x hat Goddeſs 3 it was a kiga of matigony ap 'hyſbandg are act 
together ſo fond as lovers. But the true reaſon is, a more tender 
ehaviour had been contrary to the character of Uſyſjer ; it is ne- 
1 that his ſtay ſhould be by conſtraint, that he Gould con- 
., ul ly be endeayouring to return to his own country; and con- 
quently to have diſcovered too great a degree of ſatisfaction in 

J in | 1 wing during his abſence, had outraged his character. His return 

| > 4 e main hinge upon which the whole Odyſſey turgs, and therefore 
de 3 d pleaſure, not even a Goddeſs, ought to divert him from its 


9 v. 263. But ab Ulyſſes! wert thou giv'n to know 
4 a What Rute yet dooms the:.] 

| IT his is another inſtance of the tyranny of the paſſion of love : Ca- 
10 — 1 5 2 had received a command to diſmiſs Ulyſſes; Mercury had laid 
wr al | 1 ore her the fatal conſequences of her retuſal, and ſhe had pro- 
r Y ed to ſend him away; but her Love here again prevails over 
0) reaſon; the frames excuſes ſtill to detain him, and though ſhe 
9 es not keep him, the Knows not how to part wich him. This 
m Ol a true picture of nature 3 Love this 'dnemient reſolves, the nent 


own 4 3 Weak theſe reſolutions : She had promiſed to obey Jupiter, in not 
ber = Valle; but ihe endeavours to perſuade Uher not to. go 
TT ; | 4-14 +4 ey 


24 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book V. Y ; 
Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 265 2 
And ev'n theſe {lighted charms might learn to pleaſe, 
A willing Goddeſs and immortal lite, 
Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife, 
Am I inferior to a mortal dame ? 1 
Leſs ſoſt my feature, leſs auguſt my frame? 270 3 
Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare Y 
Their earth born beauties with the heav'oly fair? 
Alas! for this (the prudent man replies) 
Againſt Uly/es ſhall thy anger riſe ? vj 
'Lov'd and ador'd, oh Goddeſs as thou art, 275 A 
Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 4 
Tho' well I ſee thy graces far above 
The dear, tho' mortal, object of my love, 
Of youth eternal well the diff rence know, 3 
And the ſhort date of fading charms below ; 280 ̃ 
Yet ev'ry day, while abſent thus I roam, | 
1 languiſh to return, and dye at home, 
Whate'er the Gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 
In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war, | 


V. 277. The' well I ee thy graces far above 2 
The dear, the' mortal, object of my love.) 1 * 


Ulyſſes ſhews great addreſs in this anſwer to Cahpſo; he ſoftens the 8. 
ſeverity of it, by firſt aſking a favourable acceptance of what he is i 
; be calls her-his adored Goddeſs, and places Penelope in 
every degree below the perſections of +» As it is the nature of 
to the defire of his re- 
turn to another cauſe than the of Penelope, and aſcribes it ns 
ſalely to the love he bears his country, Euftathius, 'Ti 1 
* M . is 


4 9 Boox V. HOMER ODYSSEY. 
5 b Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind ; | 
aar'd to perils, to the worſt reſign' d. 
enn fo many denn 

en 1 can ſuffer, their: high will be dene! 
Tus while he ſpoke, the beamy Sun deſcends, | 
nd riſing, Night her friendly ſhade extends. 299 
o the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, 

ad flept delighted with the gifts of love. 

ven roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 

T7: robe'd him in the cloak and veſt. 

e nymphs fair head a veil tranſparent grac'd, 295 
ier ſwelling loins a radiant Zone embrac'd- 

in flow'rs of gold: an under robe, unbound, 

1 Ir. ſnowy waves flow'd glitt'ring on the ground. 
orch-iſfuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
Bo 3 weighty axe, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 300 
4 double-edg'd ; the handle ſmooth and plain, 
Wrought of the clouded olive's eaſy grain; 

Wn next, a wedge to drive with (weepy {way : 
hen to the neigbouring foreſt led the way. 

Y 2 the lone Iſland's utmoſt verge there ſtood 395 
SF poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 

3 WF hoſe leafleſs ſammits to the ſkies aſpire, 

n Porch'd by the ſun, or ſear d by heav'oly fire: 


* 23 
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* 
F . 


(Already dry'd.) Theſe pointing out to view, F 
The Nymph juſt ſhew'd him, and with tears withdrew.310 | 
Now toils the Hero; trees on trees o'erthrown 1 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan: 
Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ftrow'd, © 
And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 1 
At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to jou, 313 1 ö 
He ſmooth'd and ſquar'd em, by the rule and line. 


V. 311, &c. Ulyſſes builds bis fhip.] This paſſage has fallen un- 
der cenſure, as outraꝑing all probability: Rapine believes it to be im- 0 
poſſible for one man alone to build ſo compleat a veſſel in the compaſs il 
of four days; and perhaps the ſame opinion might lead B. into 2 
miſtake, who allows twenty days-to Ulyſſes in building it; be applies MY 
the word buen, or t30e7ty,..t0 the days, which ought. to be applied WY 
to the trees ; des dete is underſt-od, for the Poet immediately after Wi 
declares that the whole was comptrated in the ſpace of four days; 
neither is there an thing incredible in the deſcription. I have ob- "hf 
Served already A $ veſſel is but xs N, a Phar, or Raft ; tis * 
true, Ulyſſcs 27 down twenty trees to build it; this may ſeem too Wl 
great a provioH of materials for ſo ſmall an undertaking: But by 
ſhould we imaging; theſe to be large trees? the deſcription plainly Wl 
ſhews the contrary, for if had been impoſſible to have felled twenty 
large trees in the ſpace of four. days, much more to bave built a veſſe! al 
proportionable to ſuch Ne but the veſſel was but ſmall, and 
conſequently ſuch? were the-trees/ © Hamer calls theſe dry trees 3 thi RR: 
3s not inſerted without realon, for green wood.is unfit for Navigation. 3 =o 
Hamer in this paſſage *fhews bis ſki!) in Mechanits; a ſhipwright Re: 
could not have deſcribed a veſſel more exactly; but what is chiefly Rn: 
valuable is the infight it gives us to what degree this art of ſhip- Wn 
building was then arxzived 2, We nnd likewiſe. what uſe- Navigator: 
made of Aſtronomy in thoſe ages; ſo that this paſſage deſerves 2 
double regard, as a fine. piece of Poetry, and à valuable remain of 
Antiquity. 2 
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4 


1 (The wimbles for the work Calyp/o found) 
he 1 With thoſe he pierc'd em, and with clinchers bound. 


. = 
3 5 
* 


* 


Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forms 

2 Some bark's broad bottom to out ride the ſtorme, 320 
80 large he built the Raft: then ribb'd it ſtrong 

1 From ſpace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along; 

WT beſe form'd the fides : the deck he faſhion'd laſt; 

f WT hen o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maſt, 

* Wich croſſing ſail- yards dancing in the wind; 325 


— 9 f Wich yielding oſiers fenc'd, to break the force 
og ot ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 


1 * hy loom, Calyp/+ ! for the future ſails 


vn N | 
ff BSupply'd the cloth, capacious of the gales. | 330 
Ar With 


v. 317. The wimbles for the wwork Calyplogfourd. | And 
V. 329. Thy hom, Calypſo, for the future ſails 
Supply'd the cloth. | | ; 
t is remarkable that Calypſo brings the tools to Ulyſſes at ſeveral 
imes: this is another inſtance of the nature of Love; it ſeeks 


tion. pportunities to be in the company of the beloved perſon. Calypſa 
right an inftance of it: ſhe frequently goes away, and frequently re- 
wefly urns: ſhe delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at 
ſhip- once to Ulyſſes; fo that though ſhe cannot divert him from the re- 
ator: e olutions cf leaving her, yet the protracts his ſtay. 

es 2 It way be neceffary to make ſome obſervation in general upon this 
n of {paſſage of Calypſo and Ulyſſes. Nr. Dryden has been very ſevere upon 


Wat. © What are the tears, ſays he, of Calypſo for being left, to the 
fury and death of Did? Where is there the whole proceſs of her 
*« paſſion, and all its violent effects to be found, in the languiſhing . 
« Epiſode of the Odyſſey #”* Much may be ſaid in vindication ot 
Homer; there is a wide difference between the characters of Did» ad 
B 2 Che 


* 
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With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg d the ſhip, 9 
And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. 
Four days were paſt, and now the work compleat 
Shoe the fifth morn : when from her ſacred ſeat 
The nymph diſmiſt him, (od'rous garments giv'n, 339 S 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav'n) 


Calypſo; Calypſo is a Goddeſs, and conſequently: not liable to ithe 
ſame paſſions 3 as an enraged woman: yet diſappointed love being 
always an outragious paſſion; Hamer males ber break out into blaſ- 
phemies againſt bi wer and all the Gods. But the ſame proces i 


« of love is not found in Hamer as in Virgil; Tis true, and Homer, 


Had been very injudicious if he had inſe:ted it. The time allows it 
not; it was ecellary for Hamer to deſcribe the coneluſpn of Calyp/o's i 
paſſion, not the beginning or proceſs of it. It was nec to) carry 
on the main deſign of the Poem, wiz. the Departure of Ulyſſes, in 
order to his re-eſtabliſhmentz and not amuſe the Reader Wich- the 
detail of a paſſion that was ſo far from contributing to the end of 
the Poem, that it was the greateſt impediment to it. If the Poet 
had found an enlargement neceſſary to his defign, had he attempted 
a full deſcription of the paſſion, and then failed, Mr. Dryden's Cri- 
ticiſm had judicious. Virgil had a fair opportunity to expa- 
tiate, nay, the occaſion required it, inaſmuch as the love of Did? 
contributed to the dafign of the Poem; it brought about her affiſtance 
to /Encas, and the preſervation of his companions ;; and.conſequently Wil 
the copiouſneſs of Virgil is as judicious as the conciſeneſs of Homer. 
I allow YVirgi's to be a maſterpiece: perhaps no images are more 
happily drawn in all that Poet ; but the Paſſages in — oh Authors 


are not fimilar, and conſequently admit of no compariſon > Would | 4 


jt not have been inſuffecable in Hamer, to have ſtepped ſeven years 
backward, to deſcribe the proceſs of Calypſe's paſſion, when the very 
nature of the Poem requires that Ulyſſes ſhould immediately return iſ 
to his own country ? ought the x to be ſuſpended for a fine 
deſcription ? But an oppoſe conduct was judicious in both the 
Poets, and therefore Virgil is commendable for giving us the whole 
proceſs of a love-paſſion in Dido, Hemer for only relating the con- 
clufion of it in Calypſo. I will only add, that Virgil has borrowed 
© his Machinery frem Homer, and that the Departure of AZneas and 
4115 is brought about by the command of Jupiter, and the deſcent 


wy 
'Then 
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ren fd tuo goat ſkins with her hands divine, — 
With water one, and one with ſable wine: 

A Of ev'ry kind proviſions heav'd aboard, 


Aud the full decks with copious viands ſtor d, 340 

35 The Goddeſs laſt a gentle breeze ſupplies, 5 

o curl old Ocean, and to warm the fies. 

And now rejoicing in the proſp'rous gales, 

de Wird beating heart Les ſpreads his ſails ; | 
„ Plac'd at the helm he fat, and murk'd thb iti, 3465 
ß Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever · watehful ey es. ae 
There view'd the Phiadi, and the northern Team, 
ah And great Orion's more refulgerit beam, 
de To which, around the axle of the fy 


* Pbe Beer revolving, points his golden eye: 350 
ted Who ſhines exalted. on th' ethereal plain, * 
i- > 84410 . Pit va A 554 | . 
ba- Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. W 
do ; | | = es Db | | 
_ Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep | 

it] ' . 1 3 

ry The Nymph directed as he ſail'd the deep. 

ore | af X 
ors . eee, 17 | 1 
uld | V. 244. — UlyſTes ſpreads bis ſails.] It is obſeryable that 
2ars the Poet paſſes over the parting of Calypſe and Ulyſſes in filence ; 
ery be leaves it to be imagined by the Reader, and profecutes his mcin - 
urn :Qon. Nothing but a cold complement could have ptoceeded from 
ine Lalhte, he being overjoyed at the proſpect of returning to his coun- 1 
the try + it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit the relation; and 
ole not draw (Calypſo in tears, and Ces in a tranſport of joy. Beſides, - 
on- it was neceſſaty to- ſhorten the Epiſode: the commands of Jupiter 
ved eie immediately to be obeyed; and the ſtory being now turned to 
nd %,, it was requiſite to put him immediately upon action, and 
ent deicribe him endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh his own affairs, which is 


he whole defign of the Odyſſey. 
B 3 Full 
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Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way 
The diſtant land appear'd the following Day : 
Then ſwell'd to ſight PBœacia's duſky coaſt, 
And. woody mountains, half in vapours loſt: 
That lay before him, indiſtin& and vaſt, 
Like a broad ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte. 
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V. 359. Full ſev nteen nigh's he cat the foamy way.] Tt may ſeem 
inctedible that one perſon ſhould be able to manage à veſſel ſeven- 
teen days without any aſſiſtance; but Euſtatbius vindicates Hemer by 8 
an inſtance that very much reſembles: this of Uh. A certain 
Fampbylian being taken priſoner, and carried to Tamiatbis (after- Ur 
waids Damietta) in /Fgypr, continued there ſeveral years? but being 
centinually defirous to return to his country, he pretends a ſkill in 
tea affairs; this ſucceeds, and he is immediately employed in Mari- 8 
time buſineſs, and permitted the literty to follow it according to his 
own inclination, without any inſpection. He made uſe of this op- 
portunity, and furniſhing; Himſelf with a- ſail, and proviſions for a 
— voyage, committed himſelf” to the ſea all alone; he croſs'd that 
vaſt extent of waters that lies between. A gypr-and Pamphylia, "and IE 
arrived -ſafely in his own country: In memory of this prodigious 
event he changed his name, and was called pcormeuTns, or the ſole- 
failer ; and the family was not extinct in the days of Euflatbius. i. 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that this deſcription of Ulyſſes i 
failing alone is a demonſtration of the ſmallneſs of his veſſel ; for it 
is impoſſible that a large one could be managed by a fingle perſon. It 
is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken down for the veſſel, but 
this does not imply that all the trees were made uſe of, but only ſo 
much of them as was neceſſary to his purpoſe. 4 * | 

Ve. 360. Like a broad ſhield amid the vat ry waſte.) This expreſ- 
Gon gives a very lively idea of an iſland of ſmall extent, that is of a 
form more long than large: Ariftarchus, inſtead of gd, writes ig, 
or reſembling a Fig; others tell us, that Euros is uſed by the Illyrians 
to ſignify a XN, or a Miſt; this likewiſe- very well repreſents the 
firſt appearance of land to thoſe that fail at a diſtance; it appears in- 
Liſtindt and conſus d, or as it is here expreſſed, like a Miſt, EH. 
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But 
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om far, on Shmé's aerial brow, „ cle 1 
e King of Ocean ſawz and ſeeing but d : 
$ From E:hiopiz's happy elimes retarn'dp ror e 
Wc raging Monarch ſhook hivavure head, 365 
$ nd thus ia ſercet to his ſoul he ſaie. 
& Heav'ns! how, uncertain are the Pow'is on high? 
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chen revers'd the, ſentence. of the C/ 
m 8 os We 
2- one man's favour? while a diftant gueſtt 
y By * a 3 
in ſnar'd ſecure.the- Æthiopian feaſ.t. 3570 
1. ; 
old how near Pheacia's land he draws ! 
7 4 A the land, affix d. by Fate's eternal laws 
=_ 3 Ne 4 
. Y o end his tolls. Is then our anger van? 
- = - F : ; 
a e, if this ſceptre yet commands the main. 
at 5 : 2 f 
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3 . « 
of BEV. 362. From SolymE@'s aerial brow. ] There is ſome difficulty in 


ee paſſage. Strabe, as Eufathius obſerves, affirms that the expreſ- 
a cf Neprune's ſeeing Ul;ſſes from the mountains of Solyme, is to be 
ea in a general ſenſe, and not to denote the So/ymean mountains 
* Piſidia; but other eaſtern mountains that bear the ſame appella- 
. dn. Ia propriety, the Schmæam inhabit the ſummits of mount 


„% from Lycia even to Piſidia; theſe were very diſtant from the 
sage of Neptune from the Htbiepians, and conſequently could nat. 
time mountains intended by Homer; we muſt therefore have re- 
urſe to the preceding aſſertion of Strabo, for a ſolution of the diffi- 
ly. Dacier endeavours to explain it another way; Who knows, 
s hc, but that the name of Solymæan was anciently extended to all 
y elevated mounta ns? Bochart affirms, that the word Selimy is 


rived from the Hebrew Selem, or Darkneſs ; why then might not 
eis be a general appellation ? But this is all conjecture, and it is 
8 uch more probable that ſuch a name ſhould be given to ſome moun- 
as by way of diſtinction and emphatically, from ſome peculiar and 
*raordinary quality; than extend it to all very loſty mountains, 
hich could only incroduce confuſion and error, 
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He ſpoke, and high the forky Trident hard, 375 n 
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Rolls clouds on clouds, and ftirs the wat'ry world, 9 Lac 
Swells all the winds, and rouzes all the ſtorms. 0 
Down ruſh'd the night. Eaſt, weſt, together roar, 3 


And ſouth, and north, roll mountains to the ſhore; 380 

Then ſhook the Hero, to deſpair reſign'd, 1 

And queſtion'd thus his yet - unconquer d mind. 
Wretch that Iam! what farther Fates attend 

This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd. end? 

Too well alas! the iſland Goddeſs knew, 

On the black ſea what perils ſhou'd enſue. 

New horrors now this deſtin'd head encloſe ; 

Unfill'd is yet the meaſure of my woes, | 

With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are crown'd ? 

What raging winds? what roaring waters round? 

"Tis Fove himſelf the ſwelling tempeſt rears; . 

Death, preſent death on ev'ry fide appears. 

Happy ! thtice-bappy ! who in battle flain 

Preſt in Aridi cauſe the Trojan plain: 


V. 29%. Happy ! thrice bappy ! wvbo tm battle tuin, 
Pre in Atrides“ cauſe the Ti jan plain. 


Plutarch in his Sympeſiacs relates x memorable ſtory concerning Mem- 
mus, the Roman General: When he had ſacked the City Corinth, & F 
and made Haves of thoſe who ſurvived the ruin of it, he commanded 
one of the youths of a liberal education to write don ſome ſentence 
in his preſence, according to his own inclinations. The youth im- 
mediately wrote this paſſage from Hemer. 


harry 
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Wt! had I dy'd before that well-fought wall; 393 


758 nn 
1 lad ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall; 


=_ 


1 zuch as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav'lins fled 


1 


From conqu'ring Troy around Achilles dead) 


Happy! thrice bappy ! wwho in battle ſlain, 
Preft in Atrides" cauſe the Trojan plain. 


mins immediately burſt into tears, and gave the youth and all 
Ws relations their liberty. | © (FT. 6, $405; © 
Vigil has tranſlated - this paſſage in the firſt book of his Sneis. 
he ohm and the behaviour of F em are copied exactly from it. 
e ſtorm, in both the Poets, is deſcribed*conciſely, but the images 
e full of terror; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads in his 
eps without any deviation. Ulyſjes falls into lamentation, ſo does 
,: Uiyſſes wiſhes he had found a nobler death, ſo does 
RE neas : this diſcovers a bravery of ſpirit, they lament not that they. 
Wre to die, but only the inglorious m.nner of it. This fully anſwers 
Wn. odjection that has been made both againſt Homer and Virgil, who 
Wave been blamed for deſcribing their Heroes with ſuch an air of 
Een ſpiritedneſs. Drowning was eſteemed by the Ancients an ac- 

Wurſcd death, as it deprived their bodies of the rites of Sepulture; 
is therefore no wonder that this kind of death was greatly dreaded, 
nce it barred. their entrance into the happy regions of the dead for 
4 many hundreds of years. 
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V. 397. Such as wvas that, when fhow'rs of jav'lins fled: 
From congu ring Troy around Achilles dead.] 
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ET heſe words have relation to an Action, no where deſcribed-in the 
or Odyſſey. When Achilles was ſlain by the treachery of Paris, 
ie Trojans made a ſally to gain his body, but Ulyſſes carryed it off 
ron his ſhoulders, while Ajax protected him with his ſhield, The 
3 ar of Troy is not the ſubject of the had, and therefore relates not 
ide death of Achilles; but, as Longinus remarks, . he inſerts man 
ions in the Odyſſey which are the ſequel of the ſtory of the Thad. 
9 17 This conduct has a very happy effect; he aggrandizes the character 
er Uſes by theſe hort hiſtories, and has found out the way to 
% $0 him praiſe himſelf, without Vanity, 
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Alt Greece had paid my ſolemn fun'rals then, | . 
And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. - 400 4 7] 
A ſhameful fate now hides my bapleſs head, | 1 
Un wept, un noted, and for ever dead! | 

A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 
The Raft it cover'd, and the maſt it broke ; 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 
Far on the {welling ſurge the chief was born: 


While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain YN U. 
Flew fail and ſail-· yards ratling o'er the main. 7 14 
Long. preſo'd he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, | 3% W 
Clogg'd by the cumbrous veſt Caye gave: vt A Fo 
At length emerging, from his noſtrils wide 1 85 
And guſhing mouth, effus' d the briny tyde, 1185 1 . V 
Ev'n then not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, liek ate : 3, 

He ſeiz'd the Raft, and leapt into his ſeatt. 1 


Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 
Now here, now there, impell'd the floating er 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt 
Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaſt; 
Together clung, it rolls around the field ; * 
So roll'd che Float, and ſo its texture held : "+ tank ant 
And now the ſouth, and now the north, bear fway, 
And now. the eaſt the foawy floods ob.) 
And paw. the welt and whirl it o'er the ſea. » ve wa 
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| The wand'riog Chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 

ucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt: 425 

Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmus ſtrain, | 

zut now an azure ſiſter of the mig). Ds 

Pwift as a Sea-mew ſpringing from the flood, iS 

All radiant on the Raft the Goddeſs ſtood: 

Then thus addreſs d him. Thou, whom heav' n decrees 255 

o Neptune's wzath, ſtern Tyrant of the Seas, 8 
(Unequal contelt) got bis rage and powr. UP 
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reat as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall dgvour. _.. u 
| $ What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform ; | 
'Y Forſake thy float, and leave it to the florm ; 435 


3 4 rip off thy garments; Neptune's fury brave 


A be 


1 7 Wich naked Rrevg'h, and plunge 1 into the Wave. . 


F To reach Pbæacia all thy nerves extend, | 
WT here Fate decrees thy mileries ſhall end. g 


7 - 


V. 4th: The 338 ring Kt with,toils an as preßt. * 
Leucothea ſaw, and pity couch her dr.] 5 n 


It is not probable that Ulyſſes could eſcape: 0 rant 0. wal by his 
own ſtrength alone 3 and theretore the Poet introduces Leucorbea to 
WS ali in his preſervation. But it may be aſked, if this is not con- 
ralicory to the command of Jupiter in the beg nnigg of the book ? 
Ulyſſes is there forbid all aſſiſtance either from Men or Gods ;- wWwhence 
then is it that Leucotbea preſerves him? The former patage is to he 
underſtood to imply an interdiction only of all, aſſinance till U 
uss ſhipwrecked ; be was, to ſuffer, not to die; Thus 6 
_ was calms the ſtorm; ſhe, may be imagined to have, à power over 
* the winds, as ſhe is the daughter of . who denotes the Air, 
according to the obl(: vation of Euſtathius : Here Leucothea is very 
properly introduced to p:eſerve Ulyſſes; ſhe is a Sea Goddeſs, and had 
deen a mortal, and therefare inte: eſts herſelf in the cauſe of a mortal. 


This 
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This heav*nly Scarf beneath thy boſom bind, 3 
Aud live; give all thy terrors to the wind. 
Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall gain, 
Return the gift, and caſt It in the main 
Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, 

Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away. 

Wich that, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 
Then down the deeps tht dived from whence ſhe roſe ; 
A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 
And all was cover'd with the curling ſea. 

Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 
He ſtands ſuſpended, and explores his mind. 


2280 


v. 440. This heav' nly Scarf beneath thy boſem bind.] This paſſage h 
may ſeem extraordinary, and the Poet be thought to preſerve LH?! 
by incredible meacs. What. virtue could there be in this Scarf againſt RX 
the violence of ftorms? Euftathius very well anſwers this objection. 
It is evident that the belief of the power of Amulets or Charms pre- 
vailed in the times of Homer; thus ms is uſed by Ulyſſes as a pre- 
ſervative gainſt Faſcination, and ſome charm may be ſuppoſed to be 
imply'd * the Zen or Ceftus of Venn. Thus Ulyſſes may be ima- 
you to have worn à ſcarf, or cinfture, as & - ative againſt a 
Sc 


perils of the ſea. They tonſecrated antiently Yotrva, as tableis, 
in the temples of their Gods : So Ulyſſes, wearing a.Zone con- 
decrated to Leucetbea, may be ſaid to receive it from the hands of that 
Goddeſs. Euftathius-obſerves, that Leucothea did not appear in the 
Form of a Bird, for then how ſhould ſhe ſpeak, or how. bring this 
Sacture or ſcarf ? The expreſſion has relation only to the manner of 
her rifing dut of the Sea, and deſcending into it; the Action, no- 
the Perſon, is intended to be repreſented. Thus Minerva is ſaid i» , 
"the Odyſſey, to away, 5 Ws anTrain, not in the drm, but _ 
with t 7 82 of an — Moſt of the 2 ren- ; 
dered this paſſage ridiculouſly, they deſcribe her in the real form of a 
— - "ah though ſhe ſpeaks, and gives her Scarf. So the verſ.on of RE 
- 4 1 % 1 A. 


She ſpoke, in figure of a Water-ben, 
I What 


d COT 000 
0 RV hat ſhall I do? Unhappy me! who knows. 
t other Gods intend me other woes? 
noe'er thou art, I ſhall not blindty join 

1 hy pleaded reaſon, but conſult with mine: 455 
or ſcarce in ken üppears chat Giſtaft II le 
Iny voice foretells me ſhall conclude my toil. 

uos then 1 judge ; while yet the planks ſeftain 

e wild waves fury, here T fix'd remain: 

. Nut when their texture to the tempeſt yields, 460 
anch advent rous on the liquid Heldde. 
in to the help of Gods the firength of man. 
d take this method, fince the beſt Tea, 
XÞ& While thus his choughts an anxious council hold. 
4 1 he raging God/a'wat'ry mountain'roll'd; © 465 


WW; 1 5 
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V. 454. 'T ſalt not blindly jun 


XBL /acbins obſerves, that this paſſage is a Jeflon linftruRt vs, that 
ond reflections are preferable. to our firſt thoughts; and the Poet 
1s, intains the character of Viſſer by deſcribing him thus doubtful anf 
ous. But is not Uly{es too incredulous, who will. nat bnlieve- 
IC oddeſs-? and diſobedient to her, by not comtnitting himſelf to the 
' Leucabea does not confine Ulyſſes to R iate compliance 
is ch her injonctions: ſhe commands him to forſake the Ra t, but 
* Svcs the Time to bis own diſeretion: And Ulyſſes might very juſtly 
ſomewhat incredulous, when he knew that Neptune was his ene- 
and contrivipg his deſtruction. The doubts therefore of Uh//es 
che doubts of a wiſe man: But then, is not U. deſcribed 
n a greater degree of prudence, than the Goddeſs? e commands 


co leave the Raft, he chuſes to make uſe of it till he arrives 
Neer the ſhores. Euffatbius directly aſeribes more wiſdom to Ulyſſes 
n to Leucothea, This may appear too partial; it is ſufficient to 
ſerve, that the command of Leucothez was general, and left the 


Like 


anner of the execution of it to his own prudence, 
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Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 
Burſt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his held. 
Planks, Beams, djf-panged dn the ſcatter'd vnd 
Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood. i 
So the rude Boreas, o'er the field new ſhorn, 470 * 
Toſſes and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. ; 
And now a ſingle beam the Chief .beftrides; ; 
There, pois'd a. while aboye tits bounding tydes, - 
His limbs diſ.cumbers of the dloging.vett, ,._ |, (il 
And binds the facred cinQure round his breaſt: 475% 
Then prone on Ocean in a moment flung, _ 8 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas along. 
All naked pow, on heaving billows laid, 

Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes eſſay q 430 : p 
Go, wander helpleſs on the wat'ry way : NR 
Thus, thus find out-the deftin'd ſhore; and then 
(If Jove ordainÞit). mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy Fate, the ills our wrath could raiſe _ _ 
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This ſaid, bis ſea green ſieeds divide the foam, 
| And reach high Zg and the tow'ry dome. | E: 

Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce Earth ſhaking pow 'r, 
Jave's daughter Pallat watch'd the fav'ring hour, i 
Back to their caves ſhe bad the winds to fly, _ 4928 ; | 
And huft'd the l brethren of the ſky, * 
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ie dryer blaſts alone of Boreas ſway, 
4 | nd bear him ſoft on broken waves away ; l 
1 ith gentle force impelling to that ure. 
here Fate has deſtin d he ſhall, toil no more. 498 
Jod now two nights, and now two days were paſt. 
| 4 lince wide he wander'd on the wat'ry waſte; 

3 eav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, * 
nd hourly panting in the arms of geath. % % ne 
ye third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main; ' 50a 
hen glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, zurn of 
ne winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 


—_— 
_ 
» 


ad dead filence ſtill'd the wat'ry world. 1 
en lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies + 


i ee e r $3302 03 207 gige avg9 et en 
Hoe land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd. eyes. 906 
5 185 


WY: pious children joy with vaſt deligbb : 


hen a low d Sire revives before their Bight, ff 
N | (Whe 

496. mow Neve nights, and now two days were paſt. ] It may 
thought incredible this ity perſon ſhould be able * contend, fo 
dng with a violent ſtorm, and at laſt ſurviye it; It js allowed. that 
is could ſcatce be done by the natural ſtrength of Ulyſſes ;, but the 
oct has ſorftened the narration, By aſcribing, his preſervation to the 
ture of Leucotbea. The Poet likewiſe very judiciouſly removes 
_ pn, that Claes may not appear to be preſerved againſt the 
ower of that God; and to reconcile it intirely to credibility, be 
_troduces Pallas, who calms the winds and compoſes the waves, to 
Snake way for his preſervation.  * | A e a5 3.4; 
N. NS As prous children joy with vaſt delipbr.] This is a very 
aautiful compariſon, and well adapted to the occafion. We miſtake 
e intention of it, as Euſtathius obſerves, if we imagine that Homer 
Yotended to compare the perſon of Ulyſſes to theſe children: It is 
W>troduced ſolely to expreſs the joy which he conceives at the fight of 
in? it we look upon it in any other view, the reſemblance is loſt; 
tor 
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(Who ling'riog long bes calf'd on death in vain, 
Fixt by ſome Dæmon to his bed of Nein. 1 
"Till heav'n by mitacle his life reſtore) 510 
So joys Let at the appearing ſhore ;. 4 
And ſees (and labours onward as he ſees) 
The riſing foreſts, and the tuſted trees. 

And now, as near approaching as the ſound AY 
Of human voice the liſt ning ear may wound, prz A . 
Amidſt the rocks he heats a hollow roar = 
Of murm'ring ſarges breaking on the ſhore: © 


for the children faffer * ies but Un es is in * mall 
diftreſs. Theſe images drawn from common ! e are particularly. 4 
fecting; they have relation to every man, as every man may poſſibly 4 } 
de in ſuch circumſtances: other images may be more noble, and je. 
= 8 They may raiſe our admiration, but thoſe engage c * 
V. 509. Fix d Daemon to bis. bed It was a pie. 
LL 2 . Ancients, that 2 2 were the ns 4 ; 
of all diſcaſes incident to mankind. Hippocrates himſelf conſeſſu 
that he had found ſome diſtempers, in which the hand of the Go 


was manifeſt, deter 1, as Dacier obſerves. In this place this , 4 1 | 
fertion has a peculiar beauty, it ſews that the y was not coa· ; 
ttacted dy any vice of the Father, but inflited y an evil Dzmon Wl 
Nothing is more evident, than that every perſon = An by the 2 | 
Ancients to have a good and a bad Demon attending 3 what tl 2 "© +: 
Oreck: called 's Damon, the Romans named a Genius. confeſs tb "oil 
this is no where duectly affirmed in Homer, but as Plutarch obſerva 3 
It is plainly intimated. In the ſecond book of the Iliad the word : 
uſed both in a good and mae, when Ulyſes addreſſes bimſc!' I 
to the Generals of the a bp Aa, in the better ſenſe; 
and immediately after he = 4. coward, iſ 


ae rpihs foo. 


This in « Arong evidence, that the notion of el unn bad Demo 
was believed in the days of Homer, 


155 | Nel 
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9 or peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
Wo ſhield the veſſel from the rowling fea, + 
lige, and ſhaggy ſhores, a dreadful fight! 820 
rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
War ſeiz d his flacken'd limbs and beating heart; 
4 , thus he commun'd with his foul apart. 
I N Ah me! when Oer a length of waters toſt, 
57 Wheſe eyes at laſt behold th* unhop'd for coaſt, 32 
port receives me from the angry main, ef 
c the loud deeps demand me back again. e 
ore harp rocks forbid acceſs; around 
r the wild waves; beneath, is ſea profound ! 
fo footing fore-affords the faithlefs ſand, 530 
þ ſtem too rapid, and too deep to fand. . * 
nere 1 enter, my efforts are vain, ESE TY 
he'd on the Uifts, or heav'd into the main ; * 1. 


F. 524. Ab me! when ver a length of waters tof. Unit in this 
e calls as it were a council in his own breaſt; conſiders his 
zer, and how to. free himfelf from it. Bat it may be aſked if 
ee probable that he ſhould have leiſure for ſuch a — . 
oe time of ſuch imminent danger? The anſwer is, that nothing , 
ea be more happily imagined, to exalt his character: He is drawn 
p — . preſence of mind, in the moſt deſperate circum- 
fear does not prevail over his reaſon : his wiſdom diftates 
| — of his els; 4 and his bravery of ſpirit ſupports him 
1 r it. 1 4 
re Poet is alſo very icious in the management of the | IO. ; 
WW conciſe, and 2 to tha an; there bei | 
ere for prolizity 3 every Image is drawn from the fituation of he | 
(*. and his preſeat condition; be follows Nees, and Nature is the 
er oth ha e 


Py 


9 * - # 4 
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Or round the Iſland if my courſe I bend, i 
Where the ports open, or the ſhores deſcend, 535 4 | 
Rack to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, - 4 
And bury all my hopes beneath the deep. 
Or ſome enormous whale the God may ſend, 
(For many ſuch on Ampbitrite attend) 4 
Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, + | - 1 
Aud hate relentleſs of my heav'nly oe. 
While thus he thought, a monſ'rous wave up- how: 
The Chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore : 
Torn was his ſkin, nor had the zibs been whole, BK 
But inſtant Pallas enter d in. bis foul. ., ..; _ ,., 54; 
Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, Y 
And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung: | 
Till the huge ſurge rolbd off. Then backward, ſweep 
The refluent tydes, and plunge him in the deep. A 
As when the Polypus from forth his cave 5590 * 
Tom with full force, relutant beats the Wave, 


V. 550, As when the Po dus. It is ſurprizing to ſee the 
A? variety with «Pol Hemer TY Poetry : he riſes or] 
Fe as his fubject lead eads him, and finds alluſions proper to repreſent 2 
an Hero in battle, or a perſon in calamity. We have here an id - 
ſtance of it; he compares Ulyſſes to a Polypus; the fi nilitude is] 2 $4" 
ſuited to the element, and to the — of the perſon. It 
obſervable, that this is the only full deſcription of a perſon fhip- 1 
wrecked in Il his Poems: he therefore gives a looſe to his ima- 
gination, and enlarges upon it very copiouſty. There appears a ſur- in 
prizing fertility of invention through the whole of it: In what ai 
variety of attitudes is Ulyſſes drawn, during the ſtorm, and at Þis a 
eſcape from it? his ſolitoquies in the turns of his condition, while be a- 
is ſometimes almoſt out of danger, and then again involved in neu 


difficulties, engage our hopes and fears, He ennobles the 29 7 
3 I , 
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4 | ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſandsz *' 

| 1 he rough rock had ſhagg'd CH, hands. 
bo had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the, main, 
unhappy man; ev'n Fate had been in vain; 558 
= 2 ſubduing Pallas lent her po- ¾ m.. 
I Wi prudence ſav'd bim in the needful hour, 

i ond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, by rect ©) 
Lider circle, but in ſight of ſnore i' 
[. ö | longing eyes, obſerviag, to ſutv ex 560 
e ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe. ſequeſter d bag. 
| * ween the parting rocks at length he ſpy d | 
* ling ſtream with gentler waters glide; 

pre to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 

\ c form'd a bay, impervious to the wind. t 565 
14 0 this calm port the glad Ulyſſes preſt, ene > $f: 
1 \ W bail'd the river, and is God addreſt. | 
oer thou art, before whoſe ſtream unknown 

| c, a foppliant at thy wat'ry throne, 1 


\ AY Iss 1 | t ©@ 241 
Pachinery, and Neptune, Pallas and Leucothea intereſt themſelves . 
ſatety or deſttuct ion. He has hkewiſe choſen the moſt proper 
con for a copious deſcription ; there is leiſure for it. The pro- 
rn of the Poem requires him to deſcribe a man of ſufferings in 
perſon of Uly/zs : he therefore no ſooner introduces him, but 
rows him into the utmcſt calamities, and deſcribes them 
wy, to ſhew at once the greatneſs of his diſtreſs, and his wiſ- 
Wand patience under it. In what are the ſufferings of Ancas 
Weil comparable to theſe of Ulyſes? Ane, ſuffers little per- 
2 in compariſon of Ulyſſes, his incidents have leſs variety, and 
——q ently leſs beauty. Homer drawwe his Images from Nature, but 
—_— hes thoſe Images with the utmeſt Art, and fruitfulneſs of 
tion, © * ; © £4 W Fr [ 


© Hear, 
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Hear, azure King! nor let me fly in vain 570lf 
To thee from Neptune and the raging main, 4 s 
Heav'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, i 6 


For ſacred ev'n to Gods is Miſery : 
Let then thy waters give the weary reſt, 
And fave a ſuppliant, and a man diftteſt. Mm 
He pray d, and ftrait the gentle ſtream ſubſides, AF or 
Detains the ruſhiog current of his tydes, 4 
Before the wand'rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, 
And ſoft receives him from the rowling ſea. | £ 
That moment, fainting as he touch'd che hore, 38 n. 
He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more N 


Perform! N 

v. 573. 8 ev'n to „ Gods is Miſery © This expreflion A c 
bold, yet reconcileable to truth: Heav'n in © ity has regard to - 
wilery and affliction of good men, and at laſt delivers them from : 4 
Res eft ſacra miſer, as Dacier obſerves ; and Sereca, in his differtatio 

on Providence, ſpeaks to this purpoſe,  Eece aculum dignum = 
2 ry ar intentus opert ſuo, Deus ! Ecce par Deo dignum, wir (ol 
! Miſery is not — a puniſhment, 4 4 

— A mT This is agreeable to true T heology. 1 
V. 578. Before the mund rer ſmooths the wat'ry way.] Such p: 1 a 
fages as theſe are bold yet beautiful. Poetry animates every thig 2 
and turns Rivers into Gods. But what occafion is there for 1:2 1 
inter ventdon of this River-Ood to ſmooth the watere, when Paiy „ | 
had already compoſed both the: ſeas and the ſtorms? The words 1 


the original ſdlve the odjection, wo07 5: vi woinre yarfon : 
ſmootb'd the way before bim, that is, his own current: the On 
— are different; Pallas gives a general calmneſs to che 8 
the River- God to his own current. a 


V. $81. "He fropp'l bis Huey arm: bis luce u move 
Perform d their office. ] 5 
is: 


Fuſtathius appears to me to give this raſfage a very forced interprets 1 
ton; he imagines that the Poet, by ſaying that Ces bent his * $ 
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orm'd their office, or bis weight upheld: 

s ſwol'n heart heay'd.; his. bloated body ſwell'd-: 
om mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; HT 
4 Wd loft in laflitude lay all the man, #4 +1134» JOB 
2 epriv'd of voice, of motion, and of breath z | 

e ſoul ſcarce waking, in the arms of death, 
1 | Dn as warm life its wonted office found, 

; 7” e mindful chief Leucothea' 8 ſcarf ynbound ; 3 8 

1 d pſervant of her word, he turn'd aide 3 = T $99 
head, and caſt it on the rolling tyde. 5 

I 4 hind him far, upon the purple waves 

I e waters waft i it, and the ny mph receives. 


1 Nos parting from the fireaw, Lx /s found AG 
Moſſy bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd; => 
Wb bank be pres'd, and gently kid the ground; 
1 Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, p 
, vj Rus to his ſoul the Sage began to ſay. ; 
9 hat will ye next ordain, ye Pow'rs on high! ry 
d yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try? * 
arms, ſpoke philoſophically, * intended to fs that he co 
„ee his limbs,. that had been fatigued with th extenfion 
ming, by a voluntary remiſſion ; leſt they ſhould grow Riff, and 


es their natural faculty. But this is an impoſſibility : -How could 
e done, when he is ſpeechleſs, fainting, without pulſe and 
ation ? Undoubtedly Hower, as Dacier obſerves, means by the = 
on of ixzw/s irate x) xeipars no mere than that higlimbs 
ed him, or he fainted, 15 the Action was voluntary, it implies 
be intended to refreſh them, for yu EHu is generally uſed 
that ſenſe by Homer; if involuntary, it ſignifies he fainted, 


Here 
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Here by the ſtream, if L the night out- Wear, 
Thus fpent already, how ſhall nature bear 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air? 
Or chilly vapours breathing from the 400 it 
When Morning riſes? fr 1 take the wood, os | 
And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs 4 
Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows ; x 
Tho fenc'd from cold, and tho * toil be paſt, | | 
"What ſavage beafts may wander i in the waſte? _ . 
Perhaps T yet may fall a bloody prey 6:88 
To prowling | bears, or lions in their way. 1 
Thus long debating i in bimſelf he ſtood : 
t length he took the | paſſage t to the Wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a. rifing brow .. h "I 
Waw'd high, and frown'd upon t the ſtream below. 6:38 2 
There grew two Olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 1 
With roots intwin'd, and branches! interwove; 
Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd | 
With fiſter-fruits ; one fertile, one was wild. 1 
Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had power, 69 | 
Nor wind ſharp piercing. nor the ruſhing ſhow's ; 1 
The verdant arch fo cloſe its texture kept: 
Beneath this covert, great LM. crept. 
Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, _ 
{Thick frown by tempeſt thro the bow'ry ſhade) = 6:38 
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ere three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, - 

ho* Boreas rag'd along th' inclement ſky, 

his ſtore, with joy the patient Hero found, 

nd ſunk amidſt em, heap'd the leaves around. 5 

s ſome poor peaſant, fated to reſide 630 

emote from neighbours in a foreſt wide, | 

3 tudious to ſave what human wants require, 

$ ; 1 embers heap'd, preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 

a in dry foliage thus Ls lies, 

1 ; Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 635 


V. 630. As ſome Poor peaſant, fated to reſide 
. Remote from neighbours. ] 


* 


mer is very happy in giving dignity to lo I ges. What can be 
ere unpromiſing than this colon: file> and: 88 ſucceſsfully 
cuted ? Ulyſſes, in whom remains as it were but a ſpark of life, 
vital heat being extinguiſhed. by the ſhipwreck, is very juſtly 
npared to a brand, that retains only ſome ſmall remains of fire; 
leaves that cover Ulyſſes, are repreſented by the embers, and the 


ſervation of the fire all night, paints the revival of his ſpirits by 
repole of the night; the expreſſion, 


nee Bred re refode 
Remote from neighbours,” 


not added in vain ; it gives, as Euſtathius further obſerves, an air 
We credibility to the alluſion, as if it had really been drawn from 
e particular obſervation; a perſon that lives in a deſart being 
iged to ſuch circumſtantial cares, where it is impoſſible to have a 
poly, for want of neighbcurs. Hemer literally calls theſe remains 
We ſeeds of fire; Æſchylus in his Prometheus calls a ſpark. of fire 
IP cos w1yny, or a fountain of fire ; leſs happily in my judgment 

6 2 _—_ dcas of fire and water being e . as g 


TY 


And 
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And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lul'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


The Conclufion.] This book begins with the ſeventh d oo ana JP 
.comprehends the ſpace of twenty-five days; the firſt of 

taken up in the meſſage of Mercury, and interview between 2375 
and Ulyſſes; the four following in the building of the veſſel; 290 
before ſtorm, and two after it, So that one and thirty days au 
compleated, fince the' opening * the Poem. 
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Pallas appearing in a diam to Nauſicaa, (the daughter 
Alcinous King of Phaacia) command her to deſcend 8 
the river, and waſh the robes of State, in preparatia 
to hier nugtiags. Nauſicaa goes «vith her Handmaid 
the river ; where, while the garments are ſpread ng 
the bank, they divert themſelves in ſports. Their Vii . N 
awake Ulyſſes, whe adgr: ſing himſelf to the Prince/M +8 1 
is by ber relieved and — and receives direttic 5 '% 
in what manner to 
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F HIVE thus the wetryWapT'rer fapk'ro reſt, 
And peaceful flumbers calm -d is anxioos 
r lt; =O” | 

| "I Maid from heav'n's aerial height 1 

$3 a her rapid fight. 
- the ſoft Pheacian. trains 3 of | 
{poſes the wide Hyperion plains 8 
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* 1 
Then great Nanſit bons from" Hyperia far | 
Thro' ſeas retreating from the ſound of war, 


The recreant nation to fair/Stheria let. 1 
. TS. : , | L 8 ; * a 5 N | 
Vihere never ſcience rear'd hey laurel'd head. * 
MO tw Fa . ? i LP Y 3 
+TF, X XA > P 


i 5 e 8 2 5 1 
V. 12. Where never ſcience rear d ber laurel d bead.) The PF7H 
ciam having a great ſhare in the ſucceeding parts of the Ody/ſey, it mi 
not be improper to enlarge upon their character. Homer has be 
deſcribed them very diſtinctly : he is to make uſe of the Pheacian; li 
convey Ulyſſes to his country, he therefore by this ſhort characte 
gives the Reader ſuch an Image of them, that he is not ſurprized 
their credulity and ſumplicity, in believing all thoſe fabulous recitii 
which Uly f/# makes in the Progreſs of the Poem. The place lik: 
wiſe in which he deſcribes them is well choſen; it is before th 
enter upon Action, and by this method we know what to exp 
from them, and ſee how every action is naturally ſuited to thè 
character. 8 | . ; k 5 3 
Boſſu obſerves that the Poet has inſerted this verſe with great jul 
ment: Ulyſſes, ſays he, knew that the Pheacians were ſimple u_ 
credulous ; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, wi 
admire nothing ſo much as romantic adventures: be therefore ple 
them by recitals ſuited to their own humour: But even here the Poll 
is not unmindful of his more underſtanding Readers, and the tru 
intended to be taught by way of moral is, that a ſoft and effemina 
life breaks the ſpirit, and renders it incapable of manly ſentimeai 
or actions. 1 4 K | | 
» Plutarch ſeems to underſtand this verſe, in a different manner ; Tc 
quotes it in his diſſertation upon Baniſhment, to ſhew that Nau, 
made his people happy though he left his own country, and ſett 
them far from the commerce of mankind, ixa; ardpur anproan lt 
without any particular view to the Phraciant, which was undoubt-8 
edly intended by Hemer; thoſe words being a kind of a Preface vn 
their general chatacter. 6&0 2 
This Pheatia of the ancients is the Iſland now called . Tn 
Inhabitants of it were a Colony of the Hyperians : Euffathiu: . 
marks, that it has been a queſtion whether Hyperig were u City a 
an Iſland z he Judges it to be a City: it was infeſted by the Cyc!41 
but they no ſhipping, as appears from the tenth of the Oy //1 f 
and conſequently if it had been an. Iſland, they could not have Wn 
leſted the Pbæaciant; he therefore concludes! it to be a City, aft WR 
wards called Camarina in Sicily. 1 8 
Mr. Barnes has here added a verſe that is not to be found in . 
other edition; and I have rendered it in the tranſlation, Th 'Y 
; ere 8 — 
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re round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd, | 
heav'n the glitt'ring domes and temples blaz'd ; 

470 his realms, he parted. grounds from grounds, 15 
| A d ſhar'd the lands, and gave the lands their bounds. A 
en cee filent grave the Monarch lay, 

JF Wd wiſe Alcinous held the regal ſway. 

i 1 a To his high palace thro' the fields of air 

Wc Goddeſs ſhot; Des was her care. 20 
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acl 1 + i | 
ze! Were as the night in ſilence roll'd away, 
(1: I | | | 


like 4 | Weav'n of charms divine Nau/icaa lay: 


bh [ ro' the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze ; 
o nymphs the portals guard, each nymph a Grace. 
Jo it as the viewleſs air, the Warrior Maid 25 


5 | | des thro? the valves, and hovers round her head; 
vi Vite virgin's blooming form ſhe took ck 
Im Dymas ſprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke : 


nen en indolent! to waſte thy hours away! 

N ſleep'lt thou-careleſs of the bridal day? 30 
if w. 0 £389] cs M0 27 4 . 
08 4 > e tw 37 1. r 0 4 1 e = | 
a i 28 Aeg ; l 0 N N % 
= 6 24+ Two mympbs the. pertals guard, each nymph @ Grace.] The 


e u s Exiatbtus obſerves, celebrates the beauty of theſe two at- 
ins Virgins to raiſe their characters, that they may not be 
med common ſervants, or the Poet thought extravagant when 
RE ompares.Neuficaa and her damſe's to Diana and her nymphs. 
We judgment with which he introduces the viſion is remarkable: 
._ She lad, whey he is to give an air of importance to his vifion, 
5 Noatha it in the likeneſs of Nefor, the wiſeſt perſon of the rp 04 


"Wan of leſs conſideration had been unſuitable to the greatneſs of 
fre Set. ſion, which was to perſuade Kings and Heroes. e poet 


Na viſion, te a young Lady, under the reſemblance of a young 
dy : he adapts the circumſtances to the perſon, and defcribes the 
ole with an agreeable propriety. Euftathius, AR” 
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Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies ; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe! 
A juſt applauſe the cares of drefs impart, 
And. give ſoſt tranſport to a parent's heart 


V. 31. The ſpouſal ornament negleFied lies ; 
Ariſe, prepare the brigal train. ] 


Here is a remarkable cuſtom of Antiquity, Exfatbius LATE al 
it was uſual for the bride to give changes of dreſs to the friend: 1 
the bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and Homer dire 
affirms it. Dacier quotes a paſſage in Judges concerning Sempln 3 * 
2 changes of garments at his marriage feaſt, as an inftance of tu 
ke cuſtom amongſt the 1/raelites; but I believe, if there was ſuch #8 
cuſtom at all amongſt them, it is not evident from the paſfage 1 
ledged : Nothing is plainer that Sampſy» had not given tis 
garments, if bis riddle had —1 been ta nay, 230 1 Wo 
giving, he himſelf had received them, if it had not beet-interprete Te 
I am rather of opinion _ what js ſaid of Sampſon, Lan re 2 
another cuſtom, amongſt the Ancients, of ZBnigrmaa «. 
feſtivals, and adjudging a reward, to him that ſolved it Theſe the 


Greeks called yeiÞus (vumroriNg; ; gripbos convivales ; Athengeus 9. 
a long diſſertation about this practice in his tenth book, and rs 
number of inſtances of the ZEnigmatical propoſitions in uſe i 
Athens, and of the forfeitures and rewazds upon che ſalution, 2 
non - ſolution of them; and Euftathius in the tenth book of th 
Odyſſey comes into the ſame opinion. So that if it was a can 9 
amongſt the Iſraelite as well as Greeks, to give garments, (as it ** 
pears to be to give other gifts) this paſſage is yo inſtance of ita It i; 
indeed a proof that the Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuſtom of p 

entertaining themſelves at their feſtivals, with theſe gripbi convivala: 2 $ 
I therefore believe that theſe changes of garments were no more tha 
rewards or forfeits, according to the ſucceſs in the interpretation. A "be 


v. 33. A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart] It is very prob» 
ble 3 Pats Ir this verſe in his view 4. wrote Cal bo 
2 — bominibus, ut Greco -verſu teftatum aui bor itaten 7 
a His words are almoſt a trenflation of it. i 


"Ex yalg To v0 pr drbgaimes enn, 
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1 e, to the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 35 
en the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray : 

ſte to the ſtream ! companion of thy care 

I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare. 

ein awake! the marriage hour is nigh, | 
IT! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs figh! 40 


What 1 would chiefly obſerve is the propriety with which this com- 
dation of dreſs is introduced; it is put into the mouth of a young 
„((or fo Pallas appears to be) to whoſe character it is ſuitable to 
nt in Ornament. It likewiſe agrees very well with the deſcrip- 
or the Phazcians, whoſe chief happineſs conſiſted in dancing, 
E ing, finging, Fc. Such a commendation of ornament would 
1ch te been improper in the mouth of a Philoſopher, but beautiful 
n ſpoken by a young Lady to Alcinous. | | 
. 35. Haſte, to the limpi _ This paſſage has not eſcaped 
= railkery of the Critics; Homer, tay they, brings the Goddeſs of 
om down from heaven, only to adviſe Nauficaa to make haſte 
n her ctoaths againſt her wedding: what neceſſity is there for a 
act ſo extraordinary upon ſo trivial an occafion ? Euffatbius ſuffi- 
ly anſwers — by obſerving that the Poet very na- 
up brings about the ſafety of Ulyſſes by it; the action of the 
ring is the means, the protection of Ulyſſes the end of the de- 
rr of that Goddeſs; ſo that ſhe is not introduced lightly, or 
bout contributing to an important action: And it muſt be al- 
red, that the means made uſggpf are very natural; they grow out 
the occafion, and at once give the fable a poetical turn, and an 
of probability. 
t has been objected, that the Poet gives an unworthy 
Wployment to Nauſcas, the daughter of a King; but ſuch Critics 
1 their idea of ancient from modern greatneſt: It would be now 
eanneſs to defcribe a perſon of Quality thas employed, becauſe 
iom has made it the work of perſons of low condition: It would 
ITE now thought diſhonourable for a Lady of high ſtation to attend 
flocks ; yet we find in the moſt ancient hiſtory extant, - that the 
azhters of Laban and Fethro, perſons of power and diſtinction, 
Ne ſo employed, without any diſhonour to their quality. In ſhort, 
ec paſſages are to be looked upon as exact pictures of the old 
SF 21d, and conſequently as valuable remains of Antiquity, 


— 
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The royal car at early dawn obtain, 
And order mules obedient to the rein; 
For rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave 
Where their fair veſts Pheacien virgins lave. 
In pomp ride forth ; for pomp becomes the Great, 
And Majeſty derives a grace from State. 

Then to the Palaces of heav'n ſhe ſails, 
Incumbent on the wings of. wafting gales: 


V. 41. The regal car obtain.] It would have been an impropriety 
two have rendered @pa$as by the word chariot z Hamer ſeems in- 
euftriouſly to avoid Ach, but conſtantly uſes T5, or apaatz; \ 
this car was Ccrawn ty males; whereas, obſerves Eufathivs, th: 
chariot or & gh was proper only for horf:s. The word Car tak« 
in the Idea of any other vehicle, as well as of a Chariot. 1 

This paſſage has undergone a very ſevere cenſure, as mean ani - 
ridiculous, chiefly from the expreſſions to her father. afterward, ! 
e, SUXUXA% : which being render d, bigh, and round, diſgrac | 
the Author: No perſon, I believe, would aſk a father to lend hy _ 
high and round Car; nor has Hamer ſaid it: Eyftathius obſerves, tha 
s0xvxAc; is the ſame as tbr END RQMͥ Aiyorrar of Tg 0), 0 ½ 
Wheels; and that dwigrigla, is 1d imixiiurror Trredywver M1 
hier TW ten, or the quadrangular Yoay of the Car that reſts upou ll 
the axle of it; this fully anſwers the Criticiſm : Nauficaa deſcribe: * 
the Car ſo particularly, to diſtinguiſh it from a Chariot, which hal 
been improper for her-purpoſe; The other part of the objection, 
concerning the roundneſs of the Car, is a miſtake in the Critic; the _ 
word having relation to the wheels, and not to the body of it, which, 
as Euſtatbius obſerves, was quadrangular. 0 „ I 


V. 47. Then to the Palaces of beav'n ſbe 8 
this fine paſſage, and eguall'd, if not ſurpaſs d the or 


etius 
iginal 


ws has copie! = 
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x 
Apparet Divi numen, ſedeſque quicte, = 
Naas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis _ 289 
Aſpergunt, negue nix acri concreta pruing'  - - 
Cana cadens wiolat : ſempergue innubilus ætter 1 a 1 


Ixtegit, & large diffuſo lumine ridet. 
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ſeat of Gods, the regions mild of peace, 

oy. and calm Eternity of eaſ. 59 
2 1 ere no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies,  -/ 

BS rains deſcend, vo ſnowy vapours riſes: 

on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe :. 

3 We firmament with living ſplendors glows. 

q 1 C ther the Goddeſs wing'd th' aerial way, 5 
Y 1 hro' heav'n's eternal gates that blaz'd with day. 
Th No from her roſy car Aurora ſhed 

A p e dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. 


iy 1 v proſe the virgin with the morning light, 
bal 3 Q dedient to the viſion. of the night. | | Tar ” 
Fo e Queen ſhe ſought: the Queen her hours beſtow'd 


Curious works ; the whirling. ſpindle glow'd 


ich crimfon threads, while buſy damſels cal. 
Pal ee ſnowy fleece, or twiſt the purpled wool. 

tha an- while Pheacia's peers in council ſate;. 65 
„ om his high dome the King deſcends in ſtate, 

iber | ; 

had The picture is the ſame in both Authors; but the colourim in my 
on, inion is leſs beautiful in Homer than Lucretius: the three laſt lines in 
the ricular are fuller of ornament, and the very verſes have an air of 


ſerenity they were. intended to paint, | 

V. 61. The Queen ber bours beſtow'd: 

. In curious works, 

e is another image of ancient. life: We ſee a- Queen amidſt her 
endants at work at the dawn of day: de nocte ſurrexit, & digiti 

„ 9 Fuſum. This is a practice as contrary to the man- 

ers of our ages, as the other of waſhing the robes: Tis the more 
- markable in this Queen, becauſe ſhe liv'd amongſt an idle effeminate - 
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58 
Then with a filial awe the Royal maid 
Approach'd him paſſing, and ſubmiſlive ſaid ; 
Will my dread Sire his ear regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain? 
Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way 
Where thro' the vales the mazy waters ſtray? 
A dignity of dreſs adorns the Great, 
And Kings draw luftre from the robe of State. 
Five ſons thou haſt ; three wait the bridal day, 
And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay: 
So when with praiſe amid the dance they ſhine, 
By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe is mine. 
Thus ſhe : but bluſhes ill reſtrain'd betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day: 4 
'The conſcious Sire the dawning bluſh ſurvey d. 
And ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid. © 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 
That, and whate'er our daughter aſks, we give. 
Swift at the royal nod th' attending train 
The car prepare, the mules inceſſant rein. 
The blooming virgin with diſpatchſul cares 
Tunics, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. | 


3 
= 
: 1 * 
v. 88. Nie, and Hels, and rebes imperial ber,! M 1 
. without reaſon that the Poet deſcribes Nauficaa catrying the Wh“ p 
wardrobe of the family to the river: he inſerts theſe circumſtances nn 
particularly, that ſhe may be able to cloath Ulyſſes in the ſequel «ns 
the ſtory i he further obſerves the modeſty and fimplicity of tho 
early times, when the whole drefs of a King and his family (u 
4 TELE 
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4 | Queen, aſſiduous, to her train aſſigus 

H he ſumptuous viands, and the flavrous wines, 90 
4 We train prepare a cruiſe of curious mold, 

dite of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold ; 

3 Jour divine! whoſe ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 

e the ſmooth kin, and ſeent the ſnowy limbs. 


1 W Now mounting the gay ſeat, the filken reins G3 
4% $; 


4 ; line in her hand: Along the ſounding plains 
Wo 8 vift fly the mules: nor rode the nymph alone, 
0 4 round 2 beavy of bright damſels ſhone. 


2 


"NY 1 hey ſeek the ciſterns where Pheacian dames 
YZ Nach their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams; too 


ened over a people that delighted in dreſs) is without gold: for we ſee 
„cad carries with her all the habits that were uſed at the greateſt 
—XWMlemnitiesz which had they been wrought with gold could not have 
en waſhed. Euftathrus, * 
V. 95. Now mounting the gay ſeat, c.] This Image of Nauſſcaa 
ding in ber Car to the river, has exerciſed the pencils of excellent 
Painters. Pauſanias in his fifth book, which is the firſt of the 
es, ſpeaks of a picture of two Virgins drawn by Mules, of which 
<3 ee one guides the reins, the other has her head cover'd with a veil : 
t believed that it repreſents Nauficaa, the daughter of Alcindts,. 
iss with one of her virgins to the river. The words of Pauſamas 
e cauſed ſome doubt with relation to the picture; he ſays, 


o then can Nauſicaa be intended by the Painter? But Romu 

an, who comments upon Pauſanias, ſolves the difficulty, by 
T x obſerving that i} 1pwdwr does not fignify upon Mules, but a Car 
an by Mules, by a figure frequent in all Authors. Pliny is alſo- 
bus to be underſtood in his 45th book; . the Rhadian 


* Wpainted at Athens, Paralus, and likewiſe Hemionida who is faid, to 
„ repreſent Nauſicaa ; Hemonida is uſed (as Hermolaus Barbarus obſerves 


Þ = pon that paſſage) as a term of art to expreſs a Virgin riding upon, 
_— 7 . 8 7 

or more properly drawn by Mules, or iu np40xt Spondanus.” 

F —T f b I 4 | Rl wy 

| Where 


* 


Go HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book VI. 
Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 


= 


The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 
The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 


V. 101. Nie gathering into depth from falling rills, 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 


It is evident, that the Antients had baſons, or ciſterns, continua 
ſupply d by the rivers for this buſineſs of waſhing ; they were called, 


obſerves Euſtathius, mXur33, or BH; and were ſometimes made of 
marble, other times of wood. Thus in the Illad, book zad, 


Each guſhing fount a marble ciftern fills, 

Whoſe peliſd d bed receives the falling rills, 

Where Trojan dames ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 
1 Vaſßb d their fair garments in the days of peace. 


. 7 1 5 2 e . 4 a Ia — 
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The manner of waſhing was different from what is now in uſe: They 

ted them with their feet, Tric, treiCor Tor; i. Euftathics, 

It may be thought that theſe cuſtoms are of ſmall importance, and 

of little concern to the preſent ages: It is true; but Time bas 

ſtamped a value upon ther: like ancient medals, their intrinſic 

worth may de ſmal!, but yet they are valuable, becauſe images ef 

A uity. 9 

— in his Szmfefiacs prepofes this queſtion, Why Naaſcua 

- waſhes in the river, rather than the ſea, though it was more nigh, 

more hot, and conſequently more fit for the purpoſe than the river? 

Deen anſwers frem Ariftorle, that the fea-water has many grols, 

rough and earthy particles in it, as appears from its ſaltneſs, whereas 

| freſh water is more pure and unmixt, and conſequently more ſubtle 

and penetrating, and fitter for uſe in waſhing. Themuflocles diſlikes 

this reaſon, and affirms that ſea-water being more rough and earthy 

than that of rivers, is therefore the moſt proper, for its cleanſing 

: * this appears from obſervation, for in waſhing, aſhes, ot 

| 4 ſuch ſubſtance are thrown into the freſh water to make it effec- 

Aal, for thoſe particles open the pores, and conduce to the effect of 

- | cheanfing. The true reaſon then is, that there is an unctuous nature 

dia fea-water, (and Aviſtotle confeſſes all falt to be unctuous) which 

Naders it from cleanfing : whereas river-water is pure, teſs mixt, 

and conſequently more ſubtle and penetrating, and being free from all 
. oily ſubſtance, is preferable and more effectual than ſea- water. Th 
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Then zmulous the royal robes they lave, ' nog 
And plunge the veſtures in the eleanſing wave: 
(The veſtures-cleans'd o'erſpread the ſhelly ſand, 
Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand) 
Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, „ 
And o'er their limbs diffafe ambroſial oil: 118 
And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 


(Their ſhining veils unbound.) Along the ſkies 


Toſt, and retoſt, the ball inceflant flies. 
They ſport, they feaſt ; Nauficaa lifts her voice, 115 
And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n rejoice, 

As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, 
Or wide T aygetus refounding groves z | 
A ſylran 


V. 117. A when oer Erymanth Diana roves.] This is a 
beautiful compariſon, (and whenever I ſay any thing in commenda- 
tion of Homer, I would always be underſtood to mean, the original.] 


Virgil was ſenſible of it, and inſerted it in his Poem. 


Qual in Eurote-ripis aut per jugs Cynebi” | . 

Exercet Diana chores ; quam mille ſccuſ cg 

Hine atque binc glomerantur Oreades: illa pharetram - . 

Fert bumero, gradienſque deas ſupereminet omne: : 

Latone tacitum pertentat gaudia pettus. 
It has given occaſion for various Criticiſms, with relation to the 
beauty of the two Authors. I will lay before the Reader what is ſfai@” 
in behalf of Homer in Aulus Gellius, and the anſwer by Scaliger. 

Gellius writes, that it was the opinion of YValtrius Probut, that no 
paſſage has been more unhappily copied by Virgil, than this compari- 
fon. Homer very beautifully compares Nauficaa, à Virgin, ſporting: 
with her damſels in a ſolitary place, to Diana, à virgin 'Goddeſs, 
taking her diverſion in a foreſt, in hunting with her rural Nymphs. 

| Whereas 


* 


62 HOMH ER“ r OD TS SEY. Book VI. 
A {ylvan train the huntreſs Queen ſurrounds, 


Fi 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder ſounds : 120 
Fierce E 
= A 
Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil in the midſt of a city, D 
walking gravely with the Tyrian Princes, Inflans eperi, regniſu: Wl 
Futuris, a circumſtance that not the leaſt reſemblance to the = E 
ſports of the Goddeſs. Homer repreſents Diana with her quiver at 
her ſhoulder, but at the ſame time he deſcribes her as an huntreſs: i V 
Virgil gives her a quiver, but mentions nothing of her as an huntreſs, Wi 
and conſequehtly lays a neeCleſs burthen upon her ſhoulder. Home 2 
excellently paints the fulneſs of joy which Latona felt at the fight of Wi 
her daughter, y*yn0s RN Ti Petra Amro ; Virgil falls infinitely Z 
ſhort of it in the word pertenrant, which ſignifies a light joy tha v 
Kinks not deep into the heart. Laſtly, Virgil has omitted the tronget i 
point and very flower of the compariſon, = : 
"Pia q agyiry wiklar, xa R Y oaom, = 
"Tis the laſt circumſtance that compleats the compariſon, as it di- j ; 
ſtinguiſhes Nauficaa from ber attendants, for which very purpoſe ti: {AR * 
allvhon was introduced. : 
'  Scaliger (who never deſerts Virgil in any difficulty) anſwers, the f 
the perſons not the places, are intended to be repreſented by both 
Poets; otherwiſe Hamer himſelf is blameable, for Nauficaa is not Wl 
ſporting. on a mountain but a plain, and has neither bow nor quive WS s 
hke Diana. Neither is there any Weight in the objection concernin; WAS i: 
the gravity of the gait of Dido; tor neither is Nauficaa deſcribed in ti | 
act of hunting, but dancing : And as for the word pertentant, it is i} | 
metaphor taken from muficians and muſical inftruments : it denote . 


a ſtrong degree of joy, per bears an intenſive ſenſe, and takes in th: 7 
perfection of joy. As to the quiver, it was an enfign of the God - 
deſs, as AgyveorozO- was of Appolle, and is apply'd to her upa 
all occaſions indifferently, not only by Virgil, but more frequently by 
Homer. Laſtly, gest N agywrn, &c. is ſuperfluous, for the joy d 
Latana compleats the whole, and Homer has already faid vnde Gt 
7 "$37" une | 
ut ſtill it muſt be allowed, that there is a greater corrreſpos - 
. Hence to the ſubject intended to be illuſtrated, in Homer than i 
Vigil. Diana ſports, ſo does Nauftcaaz Diana. is a Virgin, ſo i 
. Nauficaa: Diana is amongft her virgin Nympbs, Nau/icaa among ii 
_virgin-attendants 3 whereas in all theſe points there is the great 
itude between Dido and Diana: And no one I 91 ba 
— 11 n ER go | 
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Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain brow 
They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe : 
High o'er the lawu, with more majeſtic pace, 
Above the nymphs ſhe treads with ftately grace x 
Diſtinguiſh'd excellence the Goddeſs proves: 125 
Exults Latona as the virgin moves. 10 1 0 
With equal grace Nauficaa trod the plain, 
And ſhone tranſcendent o'er the beauteous train. 

Mean time (the care and fav'rite of the ſkies) 
Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade, Les lies, * ol 
His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreſt | 
To break the bands of all- compoſing reſt. 


Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 


The various ball; the ball erroneous flew, 3 


Scaliger can think the verſe above quoted ſoperfiuors, which indeed 
is the beauty and perfection of. the compariſan. There may, per- 
haps, be a more rational objection made againſt this line in both 
Poets. | 


This verſe has no-relation to the principal fubjeſt;” the-expeAutiont is 
fully ſatisfied without it, and it alludes to nothing that either pfe- 


cedeg or follows it, and conſequently may be judged ſuperfluous, 


V. 133. Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauficaa threw 
The various Ball.] | 


This Play with the Ball was called Perle, and iQerodu, by the 
Ancients ; and from the fignification of the word, which is -detyp- 
tion, we may learn the nature of the Play : The ball was thrown to 
ſome one of the players unerpettedly, and he as unexpeRtedly threw 
it to ſome other of the company to catch, from which ſurprize 

| | | vpon 
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And ſwam the ſtream: :Loud-fhrieks the virgin train, 135 

And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 

Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, :Uly/es roſec, 
And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes. 


Ah me! on what: inhoſpitable coaſt, b Kia 
On what new region is Lies toſt : 140 


' 


upon one another it took the name of hg. It was a ſpert 
much in wſe among the Ancients, both men and women; it 
cauſed a variety of motions in, throwing and running, and was there- 
"fore a very healthſul-exerciſe, The Lacedenmonidns were remarkable 
for the uſe of it; Al:xander the Great frequently exerciſed at it; and 
Sepbocles wrote a Play, called TIAwlfiag, or Lotricesz in which he 


repreſented Nauficaq ſporting with her damſels at this play: It is not 
now extant. 


Dionyfidorus gives us a various reading, inſtead of ( Pœtgas lin 


7g. e, be writes it, I £754T,, which the Latint render WI. 
and Szidas countenances the alteration, for he writes that a dam t! 


"named Leriſſa, as ſhe ſported at this play, (wiXw, not (ae) 
was drowned in the river Peneus. Euftathius, 
What I would further obſerve is, the art of the Poet in carrying 


on the ſtory: He proceeds from incident to incident very naturally, 


and makes the ſports of theſe Virgins contribute to the principal 


 defign of the Poem, and promote the re-eftabliſhment of Vhy/es, by 
diſcovering him advantageouſly to the Pheacians. He ſo judicioufly 
interweaves theſe ſports into the texture of the ſtory, that there 
would be a chaſm if they were taken away; and the ſports of the 
5 are as much of 4 piece with che Whole, as any of the laboun 
| . ‚ * 

: Poet reaps a further advantage from this conduct: it beauti- 
fies and enlivens the Pcem with a pleaſant and entertaining ſcene, 
and relieves the Reader's mind by taking it off from a continual re- 

ſentation of horrour and ſufferings in the ſtory of Ul;/ſes : He 

imſelf ſeems here to take breath, and indulging his fancy, lets i 
run out into ſeveral beautiful compariſons, to prepare the Reader to 

"Rear with a better reliſh-the long detail of the calamities of his Hero, 
- through the ſequel of the Ody ey. 1 eat 

V. 139. Ab me! on inhoſpitable ' coaſt. } This ſoliloquy i 
well adapted to the cixcuraſtances of Ulyſſes, and ſhort, as is-requilite 

in all ſaliloquies. 85 

| Virgil 
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Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 

hat ſounds are theſe that gather from the ſhores ? 

he voice of nymphs that haunt the ſylvan bow'rs? 

he fair-hair'd Dryadi of the ſhady wood, 145 
Or azure daughters of the ſilver flood? 

Or human voice? but iſſuing from the ſhades 

by ceaſe I trait to learn what ſound invades ? 

Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous bend$ 


3 


- M's op DS 
ET es ron, # ep. 4 0 — 
3 S 1 


has T_T * 4 12 s +7 May 2 heb I 7 * Y ds ed. 
. n . r ado wes of: altar ns i bees 


re 

- With forceful ſtrength a branch the Hero rends ; 150 
„Around bis Joins the verdant cinRure ſpreads | 
20k 


A wreathy foliage, and concealing ſhades. Joh 


Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general prefers the copy te 
the original, - * | | 


3 Ur primum lex alna data of, exire, lcoſque 

ins Exphrare novos, quas vento acceſſerit oral: 

ly, | Nui teneant ( nam inculta videt) bomineſne, feræne, 

9 Querere conflituit —— 

oft But it may perhaps be true, that Virgil here falls ſhort of Homer 2 

ere There is not that harmony of numbers, that variety of circumſtances, 

the and ſentiments in the Latin, as appears in the Greek Poet; and above all, 

urs the whole paſſage has more force and energy by being, put into the 
mouth of Uſe, than when merely related by Virgil. 

oti- | Dacier obſerves, that Abrabam makes the very fame reflections 

ne, as Ulyſſes, upon his arrival at Gerar. Copitavi mecum dicem, forſi- 

re- tan non eft timo domint in loco ifo. Gen. xx. 11. 1 thought, ſurely 

He the fear of God is not in this place; which very well anſwers to 

Es it xai (pu we is} dens. | 

to | 3 8 r. 

ere, V. 151. Around bis Joins the werdant cincture ſpread. 

* A xwreathy foliage and concealing Badu. 

aſite * 


This paſſage has given great offence to the Critics. The dei 
between Ulyſſes and Nauſicaa, ſays Rapine, outrages all the rules of 
* decency : 
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As when a lion in the midnight hours | 
Beat by rude blaſts, and wer with wint'ry ſhow'rs, | 1 


deceney: She forgets her medefiy, and betrays her virtue, by giving 


too long an audience: the yields too much to his complaints, and Wi 


indulges her curiofity too far at the fight of a perfon in ſuch cireum- 
ſtances. But perhaps Rapine is too ſevere; Homer has guarded every 
circumſtance with as much caution as if he had been aware of the 
objection: He covess his loins with a broad foliage, (for Eufta/biu 
obſerves, that on ſignifies xA%IO- TAQTY;, or a broad branch) 1 
he makes Ulyſſes ſpeak at u proper diſtance, and introduces Minerva 

to encourage ber virgin madeſty. Is there here any outrage of decency ? 
Befides, what takes off this objetion of im in Naufrcaa, is, 
that the fight of a naked man was not unuſual in thoſe ages ; it wa 
cuſtomary for Virgins of the higheſt quality to attend Heroes to the 
bath, and even to aſſiſt in bathing them, without any breach of 
medeſty; as is evident from the conduct of Polycaſle in the con- 
cluſion of the third book of the Odyſſey, who bathes and perfumes 


Telemachus. If this be true, the other objections of Rapine about her 7 


yielding too much to his complaints, c. are of no weight z but ſo Wl 
many teſtimonies of her virtucus and compaſſionate diſpoſition, which 
induces her to: pity and relieve. calamity. Yet it may ſtem that the Bll 
other damfels had a different opinion of this interview, and that 
through modeſty they ran away, while Nau/icaa alone talks with 
Ulyſſes : But this only ſhews, not that fhe had leſs modeſty, but 
more prudence, than her retinue. The damſels fled not out of 
modeſty, but fear of an enemy: whereas Nauficaa wiſely reflefs 
that no ſuch perſon could arcive.there, the country being an Iſland ; 
Lek pearance, ſhe rightly concluded him to be a man in 
calamity. X Wide is the Palla in the Allegory, which make: 
Her to ſtay when the ather damſels fly for want of equal reſlection. 
Adam and Eve cover'd themſelves after the ſame manner as Ulyſſes. 
V. 153. 4s toben a Lion in the midnight + This is a very 
noble compariſon, yet has not eſcape4 cenſure: it has been objected 
that it is improper for the occafion, as bearing images of too much 
terror, only to fright a few timoraus Virgins, and that the Poet 1s 
unſeaſonably ſublime. This is only true in Borleſque Poetry, where 
the moſt noble images are frequently aſſembled to diſgrace the ſubject, 
and to ſhew a ridiculous diſp-oportion between the alluſion and the | 
principal ſubject; but the tame reaſon will not hold in Epic poetry, 
where the Poet raiſes a low circumſtance into dignity by a ſublime 
compariſon. The ſimile is not introduced merely to ſhew the impreſ- 
flioa it made upon the Virgins, bur paints Ulyſſes himſelf oy 
1 ong 
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Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow, 155 


With living flames his rowling eye balls glow z 

With conſcious-ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey; | 

(The ſteer or ſtag :) or with keen hunger bold 

Springs o'er the fence, . and diſlipates the fold. 160 
No leſs a terror, from the neighb'ring groves 

Rough from the toſſing ſurge U/yſes moves; 

Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 

The brackiſh oe his manly grace deſorms. 

Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry r65 
To rocks, to caves, the e BER fy 3 


firong colours: Ulyſſ*s is fatigued with the tempeſts and waves ; the 
Lion wich winds and 297 it is h that drives the Lion Ne. 
his prey z an <qual' neceffit compels 7 Y to go down to the 

gins : Ls Lien i is deleribel in 19 5 his terrors, = arms himſelf as 
gding upon an unknown adventure; ſo that the compariſon is very 
noble and very proper. This verſe j in * has ſomething horri- 
ble in the wry run of it. 


ee 7 uren Pann — an- 


Digi. Hebearnalas i in ba obſervations upon the placing of words 
quotes it to this purpoſe » When, Homer, fays he, is ' Beda 4 
terrible or; — 2 age, be tejects the more flowing and harmo- 
nious vowels, and makes choice of ſuch mutes and ts as load 
the ſyllables, and render the pronunciation difficult. 

Pauſanias writes in his Attics, that the famous Painter Polyguotus 
painted this ſubjeft in the gallery at Athens. Bra d x woes 
TY Draws Tui; Guy whoa ip | Odor ; 
he painted Ulyſſes approaching Nay/icaa and ber damſels, as they 
were waſhing at the river. This is the ſame Polygnotus-who painted 


in the gallery called TAxiAn, the battle of Mar gained by Mil- 
tiades over the Medes and wy ner _ * 


All 


* 
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All but the Nymph: the nymph ſtood fix'd alone, 
By Pallas arm'd with boldneſs not her own. 
Mean time in dubious thought the King awaits, _ 
And ſelf-confidering, as he ſtands, debates ; 
Diſtant his mournful ſtory, to declare, 
Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray r. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid. 

If from the ſkies a Goddeſs, or if earth 
(Imperial Virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, . 


V. 175. If from the flies a Goddeſs, or if earth 
( Imperial Virgin) boaſt thy Poe birth, 
To thee I bend ii 


There never was a agreeable and nee Noth bf bauen. 
than this addreſs of II h/et; and yet nothing mean appeard in it, as 
uſval in almoſt all flattery. The only part that ſeems liable to * 
imputation, is that exaggeration at the beginning, of calling her 3 
Goddeſs; yet this Is pröpoed with modeſty and doubt, snd Spe 
tically, Euſtatbius aſſigns two reaſons why he reſembles her ts Diana, 
rather than to any other Deity ; either — he ſound her and ber 
damſels in à ſolitary place, fuch as Diana is ſuppoſed to frequent with 
her rural Nymphs; or perhaps Ulyſſes might have ſeen ſome ſtatue or 
picture of that Gondeß, 20 awhith Nis nen bore” a likeneſs. 'Firgit 
(Who has imitated this paſſage) is more cory hen without any 
qoubt or hefitation, before he knew Vent, be yronounces the perſon 
with whom he talks, O Dea, cerrd. 


Org! Tas cages this paſſage in his Metamorpboſis, book the 4th. 


ET — digvifing cred? i Foto] a9 

| Es Des; fh tw Deus ct 2- potes &fſe Cupids a * 

- Sive es mortalis; gui te genuere beatil © 

© "Bt frater felis, E gus didi ubera nig! 
e Tonge cunt7is hengeque Potentior illa 


S/ gua tibi ſponſa eft, fi quam dignabere tdi! 
Scaler 
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| To thee I bend! if in that bright 5 
W Thou viſit earth, a de ef the _ 


99551 vi 
Scaliger prefers Nils imitation to Home:; SE 


O, quam te memorem virgo! namgque baud tibi vn 
Mortalis, nec vor bominem ſonat. O Dea, certè 


An Phaebi ſoror, an Nympharum ſangurays una ? | N 4: 


See his reaſons in the fifth book of his Poetics, © But Scaliger brings a 
much heavier charge againſt Homer, as having ftolen the verſes from 
Muſeus, and diſgraced them by his alterations. The verſes are as 
follow. 


Kere plan wile ximrer, Abwaln wil Abm nv, 
Ou yze iM, iow xaniu (i yoraifiv. 
AN ( ee aide K gend - ker, 
O0. 3 * o ifurewor, 9 z y Y TeXxe hnrug, 
Tang, 2 xt, Ha xf. | 


Scaliger imagines this Muſeus to be the ſame mentioned 1 
in the 8 4 OW 


Maſenn ante auen, &c, 


But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the ancient 
Aſuſceus are periſhed, and that the perſon who wrote theſe verſes 
lived many centuries after Homer, and conſequently borrowed them 
from him. Scaliger calls them fine and li y in Maſæus, but, ab- 
ject, unnervate, and -unharmonious in Homer, But his prejudice | 
againſt Homer is too apt to give + wrong biaſs to his judgment. Ts 


the ſimilitude of ſound in nov dem in the ſecond verſe of Muſeus, 
harmonious ? and is there not a tautology in the two laſt lines ? 


Happy is the mother that bore thee, and moſt bappy the womb that brought | 
the forth ; as if the happy perſon in the former line were not the 1 
ſame with the moſt happy in the latter! Whereas Homer ſtill riſes in | 
— Images, and ends with a compliment very agreeable to a beautifu 1 
Oman, N 
| But bleſt o er all, the youth <vith bea nly charms, 


Whe claſps the bright perfection in bis arms ! 


But, this is ſubmitted to the Reader s better eeet 
a 2 _ Hall 
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Hail, Dian, hail ! the huntreſs of che groves | 
So ſhines majeſtic, and ſo ſtately moves, 180 
So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 
Be mortal, and this earth chy native place, 
Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, a... 
Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 

Bleſt are the brethren who; thy blood divide, 18; 
To fuch a miracle of charms ally'd: 
Joyful they ſee applauding princes gane. 
When ſtately in the dance you ſwim. th' harmonious maze. Wl 
But bleſt o'er all, the. youth with. heay'nly charms, : 
Who claſpe the brigbt perfeRtion in bis arms i 199 
Never, I never view d till this · bleſt hour 


An 


Such finiſh'd grace!” I: gaze and I adore! | * 
Thus ſeems che Palm with ſtately honours crown'd mn 
By Phebus' altars ; thus 0'erlooks the ground; i * 
ö The tio 

s 


v. 127 Tru be e- fue ges, In the original 
there is a falſe conſtructlon, for after (Piov Ivgde iaivlar, UA 
uſes Mvooorlwn, whereas it ought to be Asvog91 ;. but this diſorder 
is not without its effect, it repreſents the modeſt confuſion with 
which he addreſſes 4 he is ſtruck with a religious awe at the 
ſight of her, (for ſo (eas, properly Ggnifies) and conſequent)y 
naturally falls into a. confuſion. of expreſſion : This is not a neyli- 
but a Enflatbius. 

V. 193. Thus This alluſion is introduced te 
image the ſtatelineſi, and s of ſhape in Nauficaa, to the mind 
nen and ſo Tully, as $ obſerves, underſtands it. 
Cicero, 1. de legibus, Aut guod Homericus Ulyſſes Deli Lager * 
teneram palmam widiſſe dixit, bodie monſlrant . 
tions this Palm, lib. 14. cap. 44. Necnon palma e 4 Do ey 
Lats conſpicitur'; Tits hor? of itie Pu is this! 5 


SEES 
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he pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt 195 
I voyag'd, leader of a. warrior hoſt, - 3 


\ 


© was in travail . earth that ** — 
© large Palm, againſt which the reſted in her labour. Hamer men- 


ions it in his Hymns. 


Kix n — 
*Aſgorahru Poina®. .. 


And alſo en. | 


— 1 
— 


Adeſo N Curr, ons & ib TAN D 
®cmxES- wor} weturor, And again. 


—— in inveu 0 ang. BY Th Gin 
Eber hne. 


29 
This alluſion is after the * manner. Thus in the Pſalms, how 
frequently are perſons eompared to:Cedary F: and in 'the fame Author, 
hildren are reſembled; to Olive branches. 

This Palm was much celebrated by the Ancients, the ſuperſtition 
of the age had given it a-religious- veneration,, and even in the! tines 
of Tully the natives efteemed it immortal; (for ſo the above- men- 
tioned words imply z) This gives weight and beauty to the addreſs of 
4 es; * and it — not but be very acceptable to a young Lady, 
the greatefd wonder in the Creation. 


— —— n 


R 


nal 

fa | 

» 4e dire volt bee wag gg. 

the dee ue ige. a gXope410, 26010 & 

el When Hamer, lags ba wauld, — 


Mint an an elegance. 
agreeable object, be. malt es uſe of the ſmootheſt vowele and 
— ing ſemivowels, as in the lines · laſt. recited: He rejeQs 
dard. antes and a- callifon — org de er 
along with a ſmooth harmon tters thowt 
1. ſounds. _— — ray 


A VP But 


* 


For Miſery, oh Queen, before thee ſtands! 
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But ah how chang'd ! wee Ht a. rege e 
O fatal voyage, ſouroe of all my woes) 
Raptur'd I ſtood, and as this hour ama d, 
With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gan d: ＋ i x 
Raprur'd T fand! for earth ne'er knew to bear 42 
A plant ſo ſtately, or a nymph ſo fair. 
Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my e 


Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd, refign'd 
To roaring billows, and the warring wind; : 
Heav'n bad the deep to ſpare! but heav'n my foe | 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe?! fi. 
Tnur'd to cares, to death in all its forms, TI 
Outcaſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms! 
Once more I view the face of human kind: 
r 


PW; 198. 0 2 „n 

obſcurity in this paſſage: hae K. wy in general, and 
ſpecify what voyage he means. It may — be aſked 
to be underſtood ? Eaflathius anſwers, that the 
£0 the 7 e Gree led by Deke in their Poet ; for 
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nconſcious of what air I breathe, I ſtand —&& 

aleed, defenceleſs on a foreign land. | 

WPropitious to my wants, a Veſt ſupply ne .* 

ro guard the wretched'from th' inclement fy: 

| 0 may the Gods who heav'n and earth controul, 

WC crown the chaſte wiſhes of thy virtuous ſoul, 

WOn thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ed. 

een with a huſband be thy bridal bed. 2220 

leſt be thy huſband with a blooming race, 1 

\nd laſting union crown your blifsfal days. 

Erne Gods when they ſupremely bleſs, beſtow 

Firm union on their Favourites below z; 
Then envy grieves, with inly-pining Hate ; 225 

| be good exult, and heav'n is in our ſtate. 

To whom the Nymph : © firanger ceaſe thy care, 

iſe is thy ſoul, but man is born to bear: 

ove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 

ind the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails: 


— 


v. 229. Jore weight affairs of earth in dubious ſeals, 
| | And the goed ſuffer, while the bad prevail. ] 
The morali 
Sm Es on ts 
| , Bade the deep to Jpare! but bn iy foe 
Spares only to inflift ſome mightier me. 


Nanfeas makes uſe of this expreſſioh to pay her addrefx to uſes, | 


and at the ſame time teaches conformab 
vo z. Il. ches ormable to truth, that the a 4 


— 
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Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jowt ; : 
Who breathes, muſt mourn : thy woes are from above. 
Bat ſince thou tread'{ our hoſpitable ſhore, 
'Tis mine to bid. the wretched. grieve no more, 
To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide 
Know, the Phedcian tribes this land divide? 
From great Alcinous' royal loins I ſpring, | 
& happy nation, and an happy King. 5 
Then to her maids Why, why, ye coward train, 
Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and flip in vain, +. 240 To 
Dread ye a fee? diſmiſs that idle dread, a. 
Tis death with hoſtile ftep theſe ſhores to tread : | | 
era 1 | Safe 


. 
35 1 


are not always the objects of divine hate: The Gods (adds the) be- Wi 
ſtow godd and evil muifferently, and therefore we muſt not judge of WH 
men from their conditions, for good. men are frequently wretched, Wi 
and bad men happy. Nay fometimes aftiftion diftinguiſhes a man of Wl 
goodneſs, when he bears it with a greatneſs of ſpirit, Sepbocks put: Bi 
a very beautiful expreſſion into the mouth of OEdipus, A xa- 
*, the beauty and or nument of taliniities., Fuſtathius. 

Longinus is of opinion, that when great Poets and Writers fink in 
ther vigour, and cannot reach the Pathetic, they deſcend to the 
Moral. Hence he judges the Odyſſey to be the work of Homer's 
declining years, and gives that as a reaſon of it's morality : He ſpeaks 
not this out of derogation to Hamer, for he compares him to the Sun, 
which though it has not the fame warmth as when in the Meridian, 
is always of the ſame bigneſs : This is no diſhonour to the Odyſſey ; 
the moſt uſeful, if not the moſt beautiful circumſtance is allowed it 
1 mean inſtruction: In the Odyſſey Humer appears to be the better 
Man, in the 1/:ad the better Poet. | 

V. 242. Tis death with boſtile flep theſe ſhores to tread. ] This | 
take to be the meaning of the word #44p0;, which Euflathius explains 
by Cav g ig., wivus & pale; or, be foall not be long tiv'd. 
But it may be aſked how this character of valour in deſtroying their 
enemies W azree With the Pheaciats, an cifeminate, pawarlike 

nation 
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afe-in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 

Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 
Tis ours this ſon of ſorrow to relieve, + 245 
hear the ſad heart, nor let afflition grieve. 
by Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
id what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent. 
hen food ſupply, and bathe his fainting limbs 
waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams, 256 
Obedient to the call, the Chief they guide FED 
To the calm current of the ſecret tyde; 
= Cloſe by the ſtream a royal drefs they lay, 

A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay: 


1 


r W {6 = - © = 


2 
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4 


* power of enemies to diſturb that ſecurity. 
k g „ 
v. 245. By Jove the flranger and the poor are ſent, 


n, And what to thoſe wwe. give, to Jove is lent.] 

4 

te This is a very remarkable paſſage, full of ſach a pious generoſity as 
er the wiſeſt teach, and the beſt practiſe. I am ſenſible it may be un- 


derſtood two ways; and in both, it bears an excellent inſtruction. 
The words are, the poor and ftranger are from Jove, and a ſmall gift 
is acceptable to them, or acceptable to Jupiter, Alk Qian. I have 
choſen the latter, in conformity to the eaſtern way of thinking: He 


owt 0th pity tn 1h Feb rn 
D 2 Then 
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Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 255 
That breath'd a fragrance thro' the balmy ſky. 

To them the King. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care : retire, ye virgin train ! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 


The foul pollution of the briny wave: | 260 IJ 


Ye Gods ! fince this worn frame refection knew, 
What ſcenes bave I ſurvey d of dreadful view? 
Bot, nywphs, recede! ſage chaſtity devies. 


To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the modeſt eyes. 


The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tyde | 26; | 


Active he boungs; the flaſhing waves divide: 
O'er 


V. 263. But, nymphe, recede ! Kt.] This place ſeems eontradic- 
tory to the practice of Antiquity, and other paſſages in the Ocſch: 
Nathing is mene fooquent than ior Hereer to make wie of thi aalicdey 
of damicls in bathing, as appears from Pol and Telemachus, &c. 
Whence is it then that Ulyſſes commands attendants of Nanficaa 
to withdraw while he bathes ? Spendanus is of opinion, that the Poet 
intended to condemn an indecent cuſtom of thoſe ages ſolemnly by 
the mouth of ſo wiſe a perſon as Ulyſſes : but there is no other in- 
ance in all his works to confirm that conjecture. I am at a loſs to 
give a better reaſon, unleſs the difference of the places might make 
an alteration in the action. It is poſſible that in baths prepared for 
publick uſe, there might be ſome convenience to defend the perſon 
who bathed in ſome degree from obſervation, which might be wanting 
in an open river, ſo that the action might be more indecent in the 
one inſtance than in the other, and conſequently occafion theſe words 
of. Ulyſſes : But this is a conjecture, and ſubmitted. as ſuch to the 
Reader s better judgment. | | 


V. 265. — 4 once into the tyde 
Active be bounds. 


I; may be aſked why Ulyſſes prefers the. river waters in waſhing, 
the waters of the ſea, in the Odyſſey ; whereas in the tenth book 
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5 O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 


And from his locks compreſs the weedy 00ze 3 
The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds, 
Then dreſt in pomp magnificently treads. 270 
The warrior Goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 
With majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine: | 
| Back 


the Mad, after the Death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyſſes prefer the ſen 
waters to thoſe of the river? There is a different reaſon for this 
different regimen : In the Iliad, Ulyſſes was fatigued, and ſweated 
with the labours of the night, and in ſuch a caſe the ſea waters being 
more rough are more purifying and corroborating : But here Ulyſſes 
comes from the ſeas, and (as Plutarch in his Sympofiacs obſerves upon 
this paſſage,) the more ſubtle and light particles exhale by the heat 
pf the ſan, but the rough and the faline ſtick to the body, *till 
waſh'd 2 freſh wy * 5 * 

V. 271. warrior 7 pr 1 | 
lights in the Marvellous, and — the moſt ordinary ſubjects by - 
drefling them with poetical ornaments, and giving them an adventi- 
tous Gigaity: The foundation of this fiction, of Ulyſſes 2 
beauty from Pallas, is only this: The ſhipwreck and ſufferings o 
Ulyſſes had changed his face and features, and his long faſting given 
him a pale and ſorrowful aſpect; but being bathed, umed, and 
dreſſed in robes, he appears another man, full of life and beauty. 
This ſudden change gave Homer the hint to improve it into a miracle 
and he aſcribes it to Minerva, to give a dignity to his Poetry, He 
further embelliſhes the deſcription by a very happy compariſon, Vi- 
gi! has imitated it. 


A SAS? 


75 a 


Os bumeroſgue Deo fimilis ; namgue ipſa decoram 
Caſariem nato genetrix,. lumengue ju vent 
Purpureum, & lætes oculis affiarat honores, 
Duale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flave 
Axen Pariuſue lapis circumdatur auro. 
Scaliger, in the fifth book of his Poetics, prefers Virgil 
— boalales ie juſt : Manus he fays is — t 


vir; and addunt ebori decus, than xaglerra & igya v3 Os 
"7 D 3 bumeroſ aue 


* 


— nd 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls. 

As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 

His (kill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mold, 
And o'er the ſilver pours the fuſile gold. 

So Pallas his heroic frame improves Z 
With heavenly bloom, and like a God he moves. 2980 ; 
A fragrance breathes around ; majeſtic grace 
Attends his fleps: th' aſtoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 4 
The wond'ring Nymph his glorious port ſurvey'd, 28; 
And to ber damſels, with amazement, ſaid, 


bumeroſque Deo fimilis, carries a nobler idea than Homer's IC x 
TACTWE 3 and above all, . , ph 


Purgurem, & Letes oculis affiirat hanorct. 


is inexpreſſibly beautiful. 

It is ſaid that this image is made by the aſſiſtance of Fulcan and 
Minerva: Why by two Deities? Zuffatbius anſwers, the firſt rudi- 
ments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulcan, and Miner- 
wa is the prefident of arts; Minerva gives the Artificer Wiſdom in 
deſigning, and Yulcan ſkill in labouring and finiſhing the work. 

V. 283. He reclines along the murm'ring ſeas. } This little circum- 
ſtance, Euſtgthixs obſerves is not without its effect ; the Poet with- 
draws Ulyſſes, to give Nauficaa an opportunity to ſpeak freely in bis 
praiſe without a breach of modeſty 1 She ſpeaks apart to ber damlſels, 
and by this conduct, Ulyſſes neither hears his own commendation, 
which is a pain to all worthy ſpirits, nor does Nawficaa betray u 
indecent ſenfibility, becauſe ſhe ſpeaks only to her own fex and t 
tcadants, | ' Not 
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Not without Care divine the ſtranger treads 

This land of joy: his ſteps ſome Godhead leads: 

Would Jowe deſtroy him, ſure he had been driv'n 

Far from this realm, the fav'rite Iſle of heavin, 295 
Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod 

The deſert ſands, and now he looks a God. 

Oh heav'n! in my connubial hour decree 

This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he ! 

But haſte, the viands and the bowl provide —— 295 
The maids the viand, and the bowl ſupply'd : 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag'd, 

And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſwag d. 


V. 293. Ob heav'n | in my connubia! hour decree 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as be | 


This paſſage has been cenfured as an cutrage againſt Modeſty and 
Credibility ; is it probab'e that a young Princeſs ſhould fall in love 
with a ſtranger at firſt ſight? and if ſhe really falls in love, is it not 
an indecent paſſion ? I will lay before the Reader the obſervations of 
Plutarch upon it. © If Narficae, upon caſting her eyes upon this 
*© ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſſion for him as Calypſo elt, talks 
« thus out of wantonneſs, her conduct is blargeable: but if per- 
« ceiving his wiſdom by his prudent addreſs, ſhe wiſhes for ſuch an 
„ huſband, rather than a perſon of her own country who had no 
deter qualifications than ſinging, dancing and drefling, the is to be 
« commended.”* This diſcovers no weakneſs, but prudence, and a 
true judgment. She deſerves to be imitated by the fair ſex, who 
ought to preter a good underſtanding before a fine coat, and a man 
of worth before a good dancer. | | 

| Beſides, it may be offered in vinditation of Nay/icaa, that the had 
jo the marning been aſſured, by a viſion from Heaven, that her nup- 
als were at hand; this might induce her to believe that Cf was 
the perſon intended by the viſion for her huſband ; and his good ſenſe 
and prudent behaviour, as Dacier obferves, might make her wiſh it, 
without any ipputation of immodeſty. BEN 


. D4 Now 


Now on return her care Naufſcaa bends, 


The robes reſumes, the glittering car aſcends, 300 3 


Far blooming o'er the field : and as ſhe prefs'd 
The ſplendid ſeat, the liſt'ning chief addreſs d. 
Stranger ariſe! the ſun rolls down the day, 

Lo, to the Palace I dire& thy way : 


Where in high ate the nobles of the land zo; 


Attend my royal Sire, a radiant band. 

But hear, tho' wiſdom in thy ſoul prefides, 

Speaks from thy tongue, and every action guides 
Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain | 
Where o'er the furrows waves the golden grain: 310 
Alone I re aſcend With airy mounds 

A ſtrength of wall the guarded city bounds ; 

The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 

Full thro the narrow mouths deſcend the tides : 

The. ſpacious baſons arching rocks encloſe, 315 
A ſure defence from every ſtorm that blows. Pugh 


* 


V. 313. The jutting land cus ample bays divides ; 
Full thro* the narrow mouths deſcend the tides.] 


This paſſage is not without its difficulty : But the Scholiaſt upon 
Dionyſus Periegetes gives us 'a full explication of it. A Ajairay 
x54 N Paraxic, Toy jar Anxiriu, Tor N TM, & not Kan 
XNaaxS9- «pPittu® paiat. The Iſland of Pheacia has two 
ports, the one called the port of Alcizeus, the other of Hyllus ; thu 
Callimachus calls it the place of two ports. And Apollonius for the 
ſame reaſon calls it apPrAaPn;, or the place which is entered dy 
two ports, Dacier. | 


Cloſe 
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character is to. be jmputed; When the thoughts are not employed 
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Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins; 

And near, a Forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 

Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 

Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar ; 320 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the (kill 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, 

But the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 

Or teach the fluttering ſail to float in air : 


They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, 325 


Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro" the tempeſt fly; 


5 
192 184 71 | IE 3666 4. 
v. 32 5. They ruſp into the deep with eager joy.) It is very judicious 
in the Poet to let us thus fully into the character of the Pbæacians, 
before he comes to ſhow what relation they have to the ſtory of the 


” Odyſſey : He deſcribes Alcinous and the people of better rank, as per- 


ſons of great hoſpitality and humanity ; this gives an air of probabi- 
lity to the free and benevolent reception which Ulyſſes found : He de- 
ſeribes the vulgar. as excellent navigators ; and he does this not only be- 
"cauſe they are Iſlanders; but, as Zuftarhivs obſerves,” to | 

way for the return of Ulyſſes, who was to be reftored by their conduct to 
his country, even againſt the inclination of Neptune, the God of the 
Ocean. But it may be aſked, is not Homer inconſiſtent with himſelf, 
when he paints the Phegarians as men of the utmoſt humanity, and 


immediately after calls them a proud unpoliſhed race; and given up to 


cenſoriouſneſs ? It is 7 to reconcile the ſeeming contradiction, dy 
applying the character of humanity to the higher rank of the nation, 


and the other to the vulgar and the mariners. I believe the ſame 


character holds good to this day amongft- any people who ate much 


addicted to ſea- affairs; they contract a'roughneſs, by being ſecluded 
from the more general converſe of mankind, and 'cofiſequently. are 
* ftrangers to that affability, which is the effect of à more enlarged 
converfation. But what is it that inclines the Phzacians to be cen- 


ſorious ? It is tobe remembered, that they are every where deſcribed as a 
people abandoned to idleneſs ; To idieneſs therefore that part of their 


upon things, it is uſual to turn them upon per ſens : A good man Has 
not the inclination, an induftrious man not the leiſure, to be cenſo- 
rious, fo that cenſure is the property of idleneſs. This I take to be 


{the moral, intended to be drawn from the character of the Pheacians. 


D 5 A proud, 
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A proud, unpoliſh'd race To me belongs ., 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland'rous tongues; z: 
Leſt malice, prone the virtuous to defame, WE : 
Thus with vile cenſure taint wy ſpotleſs name. 330 I 
« What ſtranger this, whom thus Navficaa leads? Ml 
« Heav'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads? | 
« Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant ſhore, 
« The future Conſort of her bridal hour ; | 
« Or rather ſome deſcendant of the ſkies ; 335 
* Won by her pray'r, th' aerial bridegroom flies, 
« Heav'n on that hour its choiceſt influence ſhed, 
That gave a foreign ſpouſe to crown her bed 


8 


gies? 


_ thought r Ubſſe a God ? In. theſe -ages cit 


Tem cry one, er outing, 209 ano, wer Ugh 


i it 
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every grove, river, fountain, and * 
e their peculiar Deities ; this 


* 


geconcileable, if nat to truth, at leaſt to the pin 
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« All, all che god like worthies that dnn 
« This realm, ſhe flies ; Pbæacia is ber ſeorn - 340 
4 And juſt the blame: for female innocence | | 
30% Not only flies the guilt, but ſhans th' offence: 
u' unguarded virgin as unchaſte I blame, 
And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame, 
Till our conſenting fires a ſpoule provide, 345 
And public nuptials juſtify the bride, | 


V. 344. —= The leaf freedom wvith the ſex is ſhame, 
"Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide. 


This is an admirable picture of ancient female life among the 
Orientals; the Virgine were very betired, and never appeared — 
men but upon extraordina! Tagen, 2 then always in the pre- 
ſence of the father or mother: But When they were married, ſiys 
Euftathins, they had berry. Thus Halen converſes freely with 
—— and Pififratus, — enelope — with the ſuitors. 
Nauficaa delivers her judgment ſententiouſly, to give it more weigh ; 
what can be more modeft than theſe expreffions? And yet they 
have been greatly traduced by Monkeur Perrault, a French Critic 64 
he tranſlates the paſſage ſo as to imply that © Nauficaa di: 
« of a Virgin's lying with a man, without the permifion 
father, before marriage; 4 «o+ Hlevte be, led him into this 
miſtake, which is ſometimes uſed in ſuch a fignificatiop, but here it 


only means Converſation : if the word N νν ſigniſied mare 
than keep e fe nes 
ſerves upon 1 8 than Perrault makes it: fer it is joined to 


arlpdan, and then it would infer that Nauficae diſapproves of 2 
young woman's lying with fevers] mes before thn was eee, 
without the licence of her father. * The continues Baibbgu, 
is full of honour and decency : Nauficaa a defign to introdace 
Ulyſſes to her father, ſhe tells him ſhe goes baſed” 6 prepare the 
way for his reception, but that ſhe muſt not be ſeen to enter The 
city in his company, for fear of giving affence, which a modeft 
woman ought not to give: A virtuous woman is obliged not only to 
avoid immodeſty, bot the appearance af itz and for ber part ſhe / 
1 could not approve of a young woman keeping company with _ 
1 — 


= 
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Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main-: 

Nigh where a grove,. with verdant poplars crown'd 

To Pallas ſacred,: ſhades the bely ground, 
We bend our way: a bubling fount diſtills 

A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene ; 


350 


Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours : $68 


And there the garden yields a waſte of flow rs. 
Hence lies the town as far, as to the ear 


Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 


There wait embow'rd,. while I aſcend alone 


„„ r ———C——__ before ſhe was mar- 


It 


i 


Py 


To great Alcinous on his royal throne, „5 300 


Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 


ee ee way: 


Thus the indecency is not in Homer, but the Critic: it is 

open yralganaefegrny brad oxy 

47- But woultft thou ſoon review thy 3 Eufla- 
— _ both of opinion, that Nazuficaa had conceived a 

rn 

— — eas of th os 

give direction. for the 
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Had on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 
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The lofty palace overlooks the town, | 
From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperior nom: FRO 
A child may point the way.” — 365 
Seek thou the Queen along the rooms of fte: 
Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſignmg 
Around a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 

Part twiſt the threads, and part the woot diſpoſee, 
While with the purple orb the fpindle glows. © | 


My royal father ſhares the genial hours ; 
But to the Queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe x 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes: 12 9 
So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, 375 
Tho' mountains riſe between, and oceans roar. 1 


Sde added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 
The filver ſcourge, it glitter d o'er the field: 


With kill the virgin guides the embroider'd rein, 
Slow rolls the car before the attending train. 38 


Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 7 
A the weſtern clouds a dewy ray ; 


yi 


A 973 the jv ty geen thy maurful talk 6 %.] This firthe 
circumſtance, 1 ſmall importance, 1255 without, its 
beauty. It is —— 2 a * to apply to the mother, — 
than the father > Women are likewiſe generally of a compaſſionate 
nature, and therefore the Poet firſt intereſts the Queen in the cauſe 


of Ulyſſer. S 
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To Pallas thus the penſive Herm pray d. 
Daughter of Jowe / whoſe arms in thunder wield 385 

Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield? 

Forſook by thee, in min I ſqught thy aid 

When booming billows clos d above my bead: 

Attend, unconquer d maid | accord my vows, 

| Bid the Great hear, and pitying heal wy woes, 390 
This heard Mizerva, but farbore to fly 

(By Neprzne aw d] apparent from the ſky: 

Stern God ! who rag'd with vengeance unreſtrain d, 


Till great Ulyſſes hail'd his native land. 
v. 394. — By fries ne 


(By Neptune a d apparent from the .] 


; | 
We ſee the Ancignts held a ſubordination among the Deities, and tho 
different in inclinations, yet they act in harmony: one God refifts 
not another Deity. This is more fully explained, as Zufathius, ob- 
ſerves, by; Euripides, in his Hi s; where Diana ſays, it is not 
cuſtom of the Gods to reſiſt one the other, when they take ven- 
even upon the favourites of other Deities. The late tempeſt 
that Neptune had zaifed for the deſtruction of Ulyſſes, __} inſtance 
of Neptune s implacable anger: this makes Minerva take ſuch mea- 
ſures as to avoid an open oppoſition, and yet conſult the ſaſety of 
es : She deſcends, but ir is ſecretly. 

his book takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty-ſecond 
day; the vifion of Nawficae is related in the preceding night, and 
u enters the city a little after the Sun ſets ip the following even- 
ing- So that thirty-two days are compleated ſince the opening of the 
This book in general is full of life and variety ; It is true, We 
ſabzect of it is ſumple and upadoxned, but improved by the Poet, and 
aendered entertaining and noble. The Muſe of Hawer is like bis 
Minerva, with reſpect to Ulyſſes, who from an abje@ of caommiſeta- 

von improves his Majeſty, and gives à grace to every feature. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Court of Alcinous. 


The Princeſs Nauficaa returns 40 the-city, and Ulyſſes (con 
after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in the form 
of a young Virgin, who guides him to the Palace, and 
direfts him in ⁊ubat manner to addreſs the Queen Arete. 
She then involves him in a mift, which cauſes him to paſ 
inwvifible. The Palace and Gardens of Alcinous deſcribed. 
Dyke, /alling at the fect of the rege, the mift if 
F — — — admire, and receive him with re. 
garments he 


Queen enguiring by ⁊ubat means be had tht 
then wore, he relates to her and Alcinous his 
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departure from Calypſo, and his arrival on their dv 
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go HOMER ODYSSEY. Book VII | 
With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, I 
Receiv'd the veſtures, and the mules unbound. 
She ſeeks the bridal bow'r : A matron chere 
The rifing fire ſupplies with buſy care, 


3 


happened, and not to be invention. Thus Nauficaa accidentally Wl 
meets Ulyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, who land 
him in Jthaca : It is poſſible this might be true Hiſtory ; the Poet 
might build upon a real foundation, and only adorn the truth with Wl 
the ornaments of Poetry. It is to be wiſh'd, that a faithful Hie Wi 
of the Trojan war, and the voyages of Ulyſſes had been tranſmitted u 
poſterity ; it would have been the beſt comment upon the Thad ani Bl 
Odyſſey, . We are not to look upon the Poems of Homer as mer: ll 
romances, hut as true ſtories, heightened and beautified by Poetry : 
Thus the Liad is built upon a real diſſention, that happened in a 
real war between Greece and Troy; and the Odyſſey upon the real i 
voyages of Uly/es, and the diſorgers that ed thro his abſence F 
in his own country. Nay, it is not impoſſible but that many of 
thoſe incidents that ſeem moſt extravagant in Homer, might have ag 
appearing truth, and be juſtified by the opinions, and miſtaken cre- 
dulicy ſe ages. t is there in all Homer more ſcemiog)y 
extra t, than the ſtory of the race of the Cychhps, with one 
broad eye in their foreheags ? and yet, ag Sir Walter Raleigh ven 
ici conjectures, this may be built upon a ſeeming truth : They 
were a people of Sicily remarkable for ſavageneſs and cruclty, and 
perhaps might in their wars make uſe of a head-piece or vizor, 
which had but one fight in it, and this might give occaſion to ſailor 
* thoſe ſhores to miſtake the fingle fight of the viaor, for 
- eye in the forehead, eſpecially when they before looked 
wpon then as monſters for their barbarity. I doubt not but we Joſe 
many beauties in Homer for want of a real hiſtory, and think bim 
2 when he only complies with the opinions of former 
ages. I thought it neceſſary to make this obſervation, as a general 
vindication of Homer ; eſpecially in this place, immediately before 
he enters upon the relation of ſtories which have been thought 
moſt to oucrage credibility : if then we look upon the Odyſſey as all 
Action, we confider it unworthily; it ought to be read as a flo 
added opon truth, but adorned with the embelliſhments of Poetry, 
o convey inſtruction with pleaſure the more effectuully. 


N 


Whoſe 


Boox VI. HOMER'; ODYSSEY. 91 


Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart inflam' d, 

Now worn with age, Eurymedu/a nam'd : 10 
The captive dame Pheacian rovers bore, 

Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 

(A grateful prize) and in her bloom beſtow'd 

On good Alcinous, honour'd as a God : 


Nurſe of Nauficaa from her infant years, 15 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. Ts 
Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Uly/es took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 
Around him ſpread. a veil of thicken'd air; 3 
To 


f 


WP, 16, Terymedula and.] Euftardius — that the Pho. 
cians were people of great commerce, and that it was cuſtomary 


thoſe ages to exchange ſlaves in traffic ; or perhaps Bee mah 
be a captive, piracy then being * and fuch ſeisures — 


cattle or ſlaves frequent. ge concerning t herg 
Naujicaa has not eſcaped " The pulbge cn or Boy Lanny — 
original calls them [ke ay pt and ——_— gives them 
the of ſlaves, 22 unyoke the Mules, and carry into 
the Palace the burthens brought. A twofold anſwer ry be 
given to this objection, and this co —— from the 
E * z or 
from the particular love the brothers bore their ſiſter, w wah 
2 * 2 — thus, as an inſtance of it. "= * be 
20. Around bim. ſpread a weil » t may 
4 A ede e l 0 d de d 4 — 
anſwers, not on ee be e 
but that he raife a_ greater ſurprize in Aſeivevs by bis fudcen 
appearance. — adds he, * whole is an z and 
= chaſing the evening to enter ener ag) LF way 
Poet to bring in the goddeſs of . wiſdom to make > inviſivle. 
Firgil has borrowed this from Homer, and Venus 
Aneas inviſible in the ſame manner as Minerva Ulyſſes. Scaliger 
Virgil infinitely before Homer, 
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92 HOHEN ODYSSEY. Boox vil 


To ſhun th*-encounter of the vulgar croud, 
Inſolting ſtill, inquifitive and loud. 


* 4 


At Venus obſcure gradientes acre ſepfit, 

Et multo nebulæ circum Dea fudit amiftu ; 
Cernere ne quis eos, neu quis contingere poſſet, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poſcere cauſas, 


— ys the verſes are more ſonorous than Homer's, and that it I 
neceſſary to make AEneas inviſible than Ulyſſes, he beim Vs 
among a perfidious nation. But was not the danger as great fron Thb. 
he rudenels of+the. Phaaciers, as from the perfidiouſneſs of the 
— arm 7 Beſides, Virgil does not mention the perfidiouſneſs of | 
the Carthaginians ; ſo. that it is the reaſon of Scaliger, not Virgil: 
and whether the verſes be more ſonorous, is ſubmitted, to the car of 1 
the Reader. He i cl Gigned wk ; 


Ee malto nebule circum Dea fudit anidts. 


. Qui ſolus verſus, ſays he, deterreat Greecos ab ea ſententid, gud furn } : Ar 
contendunt preferendum. He allows —_ prior; T iwrizoos, Ce. to W 
d re rafilis, but yet far inferior (il 


Molirive moram, & veniendi poſcere cauſes. 
. is but juſtice to lay the verſes of Homer before the reater. 


"Ka; c Moe Ire wit & Ie, dpi Ae, 
He, di xave Pia Proviuo advoni. 

: Min Pan paſa codons 

© Keproyioy; v imhioon, & itigio* ori; win. 


| determine not which Author bas the greater beauty, but undoubtedly 
omer is more happy in the occaſion of the fiction than Virgil: 
Homer drew his deſcription from the wiſdom of Ulyſſes in eatering the 
town in the evening, be was really invifible to the Pheacians, and 
Homer only Loads the truth by Poetry 3 but Virgil is more bold, 
zu hs no ſack dr ue 0. a bi reli; for E went 


? 


+ Þ 
oy _ When 


en. HOMER's ODYSSET. 33 


en near the fam'd Phe acian walls he drew, 
WT he beauteous city opening to his view, 
is ſtep a Virgin met, and ſtood before: 25 
\ poliſh'd Urn the ſeeming Virgin bore, t 
Aud youthful ſmil'd ; but in the low diſguiſe 
lar hid the Goddeſs with the azure eyes. 
= Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) - 
rde houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands, 30 
WT hro' many woes and wand' rings, lol I come 
To good Alcinous hoſpitable dome. 
Far from my native coaft, I rove alone, 

A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown! 
The Goddefs anſwer d. Father, I obey, 5x 
And point the wand'ring traveller his way : 

Well known to me the palace you inquire, 

For faſt beſide it dwells my. honour'd fire, 

But filent march, nor greet the common train 

With queſtion needleſs, or inquiry vain. | 40 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe | 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſeas : 

The native Iſlanders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 


a 


Minerva does not appear as a Goddeſs, but in a borrowed form ? 
The Poet has already told us, that ſhe dreaded. the wrath of Nep-- 
tune; one Deity could not openly oppoſe another Deity, and there- 
fore the acts thus inviſibly. : | 


Theſe 


v. 26. —— The ſeeming Virgin, &c.] It may be aſked why 
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fortification ; their city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and that 


„% Forer, ODYSSEY. Boox vi i 
Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 4 
To build proud navies, and command the main; 3 
On canvas wings to cut the watry way; 
No bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they. - 
Thus having ſpoke, th' unknown celeftial leads: 4 
The footſteps of the Deity he treads, ro (8 
And ſecret moves along the crowded ſpace, 
Unſeen of all the rude Pheacian race. 
(So Pallas order d, Pallas to their eyes 
The miſt objected, and condens d the Ries). 
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V. 47. On canvas wings to cut the wat ry way.] This circomftanct 
ie not inſerted without a good effect: It could not but greatly en 
courage Ulyſſes to underſtand that he was arrived e prink | 
that excelled in navigation; this gave him a proſpect of 4 9 
conveyed to his own country, by the affiftance of a nation ſo exper. 
in maritime affairs. Euftathius, 

V. 53- Pallas fo thifr eyes the miſt condenſes.] Scaliger in hs 
Poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and commends Virgil for I 
not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no leſs than three times; 
and indeed one would almoſt imagine that Vigil was of the ſame 
opinion, for he has followed the turn of this whole paſſage, and 
omitted this repetition : yet he treads almoſt ſtep by Rep in the path 
of Homer, and /Eneas and Ulyſſes are drawn in the ſame colours; 


Nliratur molem neas, magalia guondam : 
Miratur portas, firepitumque & ſtrata viarum. 
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Oavpaty * , αf⁰αe, ON ras fog, 
Art Hpwwr ayopac, x) THAIS jwarpe, 
a, (ronamioow apnpoTa. 


Homer poetically inſerts the Topography of this city of the Pheacian: 
Tho thay — an unwarlike — yet they underſtand the art of 
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wall guarded with paliſades. But whence this caution, ſince Homer 
tells us in the preceding book, that they were in no danger of t 
enemy 


Cox VII. HOMER; ODYSBET., 63 
\e chief with wonder ſees th' extended ſtreets, vo 
je ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 
le next their princes lofty domes admires, | 
n ſep'rate Iſlands erown'd with ring fpires ; 
aa deep intrenchments, and high wills of ftone, 
W That gird the city like u matble 20e. 60 
At length the kingly palaer gates he view'd: ?:?! 
There ſtopp'd the Goddeſs, ind her ſpeeth fehew'd. 
My taſk is done; the tnanfidn you inquire = 
Appears before you: enter, And admire. OO 
h-thron'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhaft behoſa 65 
ceptred Rulers. | Fear not, bit be bold: 
A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. 
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enemy? It might ariſe from their very fears, which naturally ſuggeſt 
to gowards, that they cannot be too ſaſe; this would make them 
praftiſe the art of Fortification more affiduouſty than a more brave 
people, who uſually put more confidence in ns than in walls, as 
V. 63. My taſk is done, &c.] As Deities ought not to be intro- 
duced without a neceſlity, fo, when introduced, they ought to be 
employed in acts of importance, and worthy of their divinity : It 
may be alked if Homer obſerves this rule in this Epiſode, where a 
Coddeſs ſeems to appear only to direct Ulyſſes to the Palace of Alci- 
nous, Which, as he Finaſclf tells us, a child could have done ?. But 
the chief deſign of Minerva was to adviſe Ulyſſes in his preſent exi- 
gencies : and (as Euftathius vemarks) ſhe opens her ſpeech to him 
with great and noble ſentiments. She informs him how to win the- 
favour of Alcinous, upon which depends the whole happineſs of her 
Heroe z and by which ſhe brings about his re-eſtablihment in his 
kingdom, the aim of the whole Odyſſey. Virgil! makes uſe of the 
ſame method in his /£ngs, and Venus there executes the ſame office 
tor her ſon, as Minerva for her favourite, in ſome degree as a Guide, 
but chiefly as a Counſellor, | | 
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Firſt 


9% HOMER': ODYSSEY. Boo vn. 


Firſt to the Queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, 

Alcinous' Queen, Arete is her name, 

The ſame her parents, and her pow'r the ſame. 

For know, from Ocean's God Nau/ithous ſprung, 

And Peribæa, beautiful and young: 

( Eurymedon's laſt hope, who rul'd of old 

The race of Giants, impious, proud and bold ; 

Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 

Periſh'd the Prince, and left this only heir.) 

Who now by Neptune's am ww, pow'r compreſt, | 

Produc'd a Monarch that his people bleſt, 

Father and Prince of the Pheacian name 

From him Rbexenor and Alcinous came. 

The firſt by Paxbus* burning arrows fir d, 

New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth ! expir d. 

No ſon ſarviv'd : Arete heir'd his ſtate, 

And her, Alcinous choſe his royal mate. og 
1 | Wu 


V. 74. Curymedon, c.] This paſſage is worthy obſervation, 3s it 
diſcovers to us the time 5 the race of the antient Giants periſhed; 
this £,rymedon was grandfather to Naufitbovs, the father of Alcinou: ; 
ſo that the Giants were extirpated forty or fifty years before the war 
of Troy. Thus exactly agrees with ancient » Which informs us, 
that Hercules and Theſeus purged the earth from thoſe monſters. 
Plutarch in his life of Theſeus tells us, that they were men of great 
ſtrength, and publick one of whom was called the Bender of 
Pines. Now Theſeus ſtole away Helen in her infancy, and conſe- 
quently theſe Giants were deſtroyed ſome years before the Trqas 
expedition. Dacier, Plutarch. | | 

V. 84, Ce. Arete.] It is' obſervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcinous, an inſtance that the Grec:ans married with 
ſuch near relations: The ſame appears from Demoſthenes and other 
Greek Orators, But what then is the notion of inceſt amongſt the 

ancients : 
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n equal tenderneſs ber ſonb<onſpite, ©* 


Book VII. HOMER's ODY SSEY. 97 
With honours yet to womankind unknown, 
This Queen he graces, and divides the throne: | 


And all the children emulate thelr fire. 
When thro' the ſtreet ſhe gracious deigns to move, go 
{The publick wonder, and the publick love) | 
The tongues of all with tranſport ſound ker'praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as of a Goddeſs, gaze.” 
Shs feels the triumph of a gen'rbu⁰ð⁰breaſt: JP 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th* oppreſt; 95 8 


In virtue rich; in blefling others, bleſt. 
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a 
ancients? The collateral branch was not thought inceſtuous, for | 
Juno was the wife and fiſter of Jupiter. Brothers likewiſe married 

their brother's wives, as Deiphobus Helen, after the death of Paris: 
the ſame was practiſed amongſt the Jes, and conſequently being 
permitted by Moſes was not inceſtuous. So that the only inceſt was ö 
in the aſcending, not collateral or deſcending branch; as when | 
parents and children married; thus when Myrrba lay with her 
father, and Lot with his daughters, this was accounted inceſt. - The | 
reaſon is very evident, a child cannot pay the Duty of a child to a | 
parent, and at the ſame time of a wife or huſband; nor can 2 

father act with the authority of a father towards a perſon who is 
at once his wife and daughter. The relations interfere, and intro- 
n confuſion, where the law of nature and reaſon requires te- | 
gularity, | | 

V. 95. To heal divifiom, &c.] This office of Arete has been 

looked upon as ſomewhat extraordinary, that ſhe ſhould decide the 

quarrels of the ſubjects, a province more for Alcinous; and 

therefore the Ancients endeavoured to ſoften it by different readings 3 
and inftead of o T' ey port ici, they inſerted Jeu 7 tu ppoyt oli, 8 
or ſhe decides amongſt Women. Euftathius in the text reads it in a 
third way, eu v ivPpoourncs, or by ber wiſdom, Spondanus be- 

lieves, that the Queen Fad a ſhare ks —.— + the Pbæa- | 
ciant; but Euſtathius thinks the Poet intended to ſet the character of 
Arete in a fair point of light, ſhe bearing the chief in this book, 
and a great ſhare in the ſequel of the 02/9 3 by this method he in- 
Vor, II. troduces 


98 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book vu. 
Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, | 5 
And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 
Wich that the Goddeſs deigu d no longer ay, | 
But o'er the world of waters wing d her way: 
Forſaking Scheria's-ever-pleaſing ſhore, 
The winds to Marathes the Virgin, bore; 
Thence, where proud Athens rears ber tow'ry head, 
With opening &reets and ſhining firuBures fpread,, 0 TRY + 
She paſt, delighted with the well-known ſeats; ' 10; WW 
And to Erectbeus ſacred dome retreats | _ WS 71: 
Mean while Uly/es at the Palace waits, 
"There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates. 


The 


troduces'her to the beſt advantage, and makes her a perſon of im- 
ee, and worthy to have a Place in beroic Poetry: and indeed 
has given her a very amiable character. 
V. 109. Fixt in amaze the regal gaves.| The Poet here opens 
a Very apreeable ſcene, deſcribes the beauty of the Palace and 
Garden of - Alcinevs. Diodorus Sieulus adapts this paſſage to the 
Mand ane, Juin Martin to Phradiſe 3 Tü Tapadiion d 
rh 1% AN free Gu Gew Hetroinxe. He tranſcribes this 
whole paſſage into his Apology, but with ſome variation from the 
common Editions, for inſtead of 
| ——————— 4 Ha ate 
ZePrpin wle Ye, be reads, 
d A ven Ci@vgin, Oc. perhaps more elegantly. | 
Euſtatbius obſerves that Homer ſuits his Poetry to the things he re- 
lates, for in the whole Thad there is not a deſcription of this na- 
ture, nor an apportunity to introduce it in a Poem that repreſents 
nothing but objects of terror and blood. The Poet himſelf ſeems to 
go a little out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey 3 for it has no 
neceſſary connerion with the Poem, nor would it be tefs perfe if 
it Had been ohütted: but a8 Mercur, when he ſurveyed the * 
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Boox VI. HOME R's ODYSSEY. E 


The front appear'd with radiant ſplendors gay, 110 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day, 
The walls were maſly braſs : the corhice/high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the fy : 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 
The pillars filver, on a brazen baſe; 415 
Silver the lintals deep - projecting o'er, | 
And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 
Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 
In ſculptur'd gold and labour d filver ſtand. | 
Theſe 


of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beauty of it, ſtood a while in a ſtill 
admiration : ſo Hemer, delighted with the ſcenes he draws, ſtands 
till a few moments, and ſuſpends the tory of the Poem, to enjoy 
the beauties of theſe gardens of Alcinc::s, But even here he ſhews 
his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out into a long deſcription : 
He concludes the whole in the compaſs of twenty verſes, and re- 
ſumes the thread of his ſtory. Rapine, 1 confeſs, cenſures this de- 
ſeription of the gardens: he calls it Puerile and too light for Elo- 
quence, that it is ſpun out to too great a length, and is ſomewhat 
affected, has no due coherence with, nor bears a juſt proportion to 
the whole, by reaſon of its being too glittering. This is ſpoken 
with too great ſeverity : it is neceſſary to relieve the mind of the 
reader ſometimes with gayer ſcenes, that it may proceed. with a freſh 
appetite to the ſucceeding entertainment. In ſhort, if it be a fault, 
it is a beautiful fault; and Homer may be ſaid here, as he was upon 
another occaſion by St. Auguſtin, to be dulcyſſime vanus. The admi- 
ration of the gold and ſilver is no blemiſh to Ulyſſes : for, as Euſta- 


thius remarks, it 8 not out of avarice, but from the beauty of 


the work, and uſefulneſs and magnificence of the buildings. The 
whole deſcription, continues he, ſuits the character of the Phzacians, 
a proud, luxurious people, delighted with ſhew and oſtentation. 


V. 118. Two rows of flately dogs, &c.] We have already ſeen 


that dogs were kept as a piece of ſtate, from the inftance 6f thoſe 
that attended Telemachus : Here Alcinous has images of dogs in gold, 
for the ornament of his palace; Homer animates them in his Poetry; 
but to ſoften the deſcription, he introduces Vulcas, and aſcribes the 
Wonder to the power of a God, ys we take the poetical dreſs away, 

2 the 
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Theſe Yulcen form'd with art divine, to wait 129 | 1 


Immortal guardians at Alcinow:* gate; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ſtill to live beyond the pow'r of years. 

Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais'd, 
Where various carpets. with imbroidry blaz'd, 125 
The work of matrons : Theſe the Princes preſt, 
Day following day, a long continu'd feaſt. 
Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 

Which boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd ; 


The 


the truth is, that theſe dogs were formed with fuch excellent art, 
that they ſeemed to be alive, and Homer by a liberty allowable to 
Poetry deſcribes them as really having that life, which they only 
have in appearance. In the Iliad he ſpeaks of living Tripods wi 
greater boldneſs. Euflathius recites another opinion of ſome of the 
Ancients, who thought theſe Kuves not to be animals, but a kind of 
large nails (Ng) or pins, made uſe of in buildings, and to this 
day the name is retained by builders, as Dogs of iron, Cc. It is 
certain the words will bear this interpretation, but the former is 
more after the ſpirit of Homer, and more noble in Poetry. Beſides, 
if the latter were intended, it would be abſurd to aſcribe a work of 
ſo little importance to a Deity. 

V. 124. Fair thrones within, &c.] The Poet does not ſay of 
what materials "theſe thrones were made, whether of gold or filver, 
to avoid the imputation of being thought fabulous in his deſcription ; 
it being almoſt incredible, remarks Euſtathius, that ſuch quantities 
of gold and filver could be in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a King as Alct- 
nous; tho', if we conſider that his people were greatly given to na- 
vigation, the relation may come within the bounds of credibility. 

V. 128. Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 
Which boys of gold with flaming torches crocon d.] 
This is a remarkable piece of grandeur : Lamps, as appears from the 
18th of the Odyſſey, were not at this time known to the Grecian, 
but only Torches : theſe were held by Images in the ſhape of b-av- 
tiful youths, and thoſe Images were of gold. Lucretius has tranſla- 
ted thele verſes. 
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The poliſh'd Ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 130 
Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 

Full fifty handmaids from the houſhold train; 

Some turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain, 

Some ply the loom ; their buſy fingers move 

Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the' grove: 135 


Area ſunt juvenum fimulacra per ædeit, 
Lampades igniferas manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina nofturms epulis ut ſuppeditentur, 


It is admirable to obſerve with what propriety Homer adapts his Poetry” 
to the characters of his perſons : Neftor is a wiſe man; when he is 
frſt ſeen in the Odyſſey, it is at ſacrifice, and there is not the leaſt 
appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or entertainments. 
The Pheacians ate of an oppoſite character, and the Poet deſcribes 


them conſiſtently with it; they are all along a proud, idle, effe- 
minate people; tho ſuch a pompous deſcription would have ill ſaited 


the wiſe Neftor, it excellently agrees with the vain Alcinous. 

V. 135. Like Poplar- leaves when Zeybyr fans the 2 There 
is ſome obſcurity in this ſhort alluſion, and ſome refer it to the work, 
others to the damſels imployed in work : Euftathius is of the opi- 
nion that it alludes to the damſels, and es the quick and con- 


tinued motion of their hands : I have followed this interpretation, | 


and think that Homer intended to illuſtrate that quick and inter- 
mingled motion, by comparing them to the branches of a Poplar 
agitated by winds, all at once in motion, ſome bending this, ſome 
= _ The other interpretations are more forced, and leſs in- 
telligible. 
V. 107. [Of the original.] 
K aipogiur she anonicirai vy N10. J 


This paſſage is not without difficulty; ſome of ancients: under 


ſtood it to fignify the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the texture, which 
was ſo compactly wrought that O. could not penetrate it; others 


thought it expreſſed the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of it, as if Oil 


ſeemed to flow from it ; or laſtly, that it ſhone with ſuch a gloſſy 


colour as looked like Oil. Dacier renders the verſe according to the. 


opinion firſt recited, 
So cloſe the work, that oil diffus d in wain, . 
Glides off innoxious and without a flain. 
1 3 Any 
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Not more renown'd the men of Scheria's Iſle, 
For ſailing arts and all the naval toil, 
Than works of female ſkill their women's pride, 
The flying ſhuttle thro? the threads to guide: 
Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 140 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts. 

Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious Garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies. 


Four 


ny of theſe interpretations make the paſſage intelligible, (tho' [. 
7 the deſcription does better e it.) It is left 92 the 
Judgment of the Reader which to prefer z they are all to be found in 
4 14S, 


» 1 — Works female their women * | 'F e 
gather — what ny here 5 — concerniy the kay bs = 
curiokity: 

they n 
many- 


ba damſels, that they were famed for works 0! 
The Corcyrians. were — given. to traffic, n 
bring faves from the Sidonians, who inſtructed them in theſe 
. . Je ; Jon Be) This f 
« 142» Choſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, is famous 
Garden of Alcizaus. — — no more — four acres. of ground, 
which in thoſe times of fimplicity was thought a large one even for a 
Prince. It is laid out as Euſtathius obſerves, into three parts: 2 
grove for. fruits and ſhade, a. vineyard, and an allotment for olives 
and herbs. It is watered with two fountains, the one ſupplies the 
palace and town, the other the garden and the Bowers. But it 
may be aſked what reality there is in the relation, and whether any 
trees bear fruit all the year in this Iſland ? Eyſtatbivs obſerves, that 
experience teaches the contrary, and that it is only true of the greateſt 
part of the year; Homer, adds he, diſguiſes the true ſituation of the. 
Pheacians, and here deſcribes it as one of the happy Iſlands ; at 
once to inrich his Poetry, and to avoid a diſcovexy of his Poetical 
; The relation is true of other places, if Pliny and 
Theopbraftus deſerve credit, as Dacier obſerves ; thus the Citron bears 
during the whole year fruits and flowers. Ai bos ipſa omnibus boris 
9 allis cadentibus, aliis mature ſcentibus, allis uero ſubnaſcentibus.. 
he ſame is related of other trees by Pliny : Nowuſque frufus in bis 
cum Annotino pendet ; he affirms the like of the Pine, habet fructum 
matureſcentem, habet proximo anno ad maturitatem wenturumg ac deinde 
fertio, Cc. So that wbat Heer relates is in its ſelf true, tho' = 
| entirely 
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Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 

Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around. 145 
entirely of Phaycia: Or perhaps it might be only intended foe & 


more beautiful and . poetical manner of deſcribing. the canſtant fuc= 
ceſſion of one fruit after another in a fertile climate. 


Figs on figs ariſe. 
Ariſtatle applied this Hemeſtic ſcoffingly to the ſycophants of: 
Alben: he Was aboyt to leate that city upon its gejoicing at the 


death of Socrates : and, quoting this verſe, he ſaid he would not live: 
ia a place where 5 


— T. vx id ouxy. 
alluding to the derivation of the ward. Sycophant., EySachiuns 
Seme dry the black ning df in ao ,. .. 


To underſtand paſſage: aright, it ia neeeſſary to. know the 
manner of ordering the vintage amongſt the Greeks : Fir, they, 
carried all the grapes they gathered into an houſe for a feaſon 3 
afterwards they expoſed them ten days v0 the ſyn, and let them. lia 
abroad as many nights in the freſhneſs of the air; then they kept 
them five days in eool ſhades, and on the, ſinth they. trod them, and 
put the wine into veſſels: This we learn from Hefod : tplor, verta 
ZA9» N WB. Bu 5 

Arca N N, dia τ ipate xa; lin widas 
Hir: & ovoxiacai, lr d iis, alyi afuagcs 
Ad Awvos TouſnhiO. — 


z 


Homer diſtinguiſhes the whole into three orders : Firſt, the 

that have already been expoſed to the ſun are trod; the ſecond order 
is of the grapes that are expoſed, while the others are weading 3 
and the third, of thoſe that art ripe to be gathered, while, the others 
are thus ordering, Homer hitnfelf thus explains it, by ſaying, that 
while ſome vines were loaded with black and mature grapes, others 
were green, or but juſt turning to blackneſs. Homer undoubtedly 
founds this poetical relation upon obſerving ſome vines that bore fruit 
thrice annually, Pliny affirms this to be true, lib, 16. cap. 27. 

E 4 . Nis 
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Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 150 

And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 

Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 

On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe : _ 

The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 

The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 

With all th* united labours of the year: 

Some to unload the fertile branches run 160 

Some dry the black ning cluſters in the fun, 

Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 

The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 

Here are the vines in early flow 'r deſcry'd, = 

165 


Here grapes diſcolour d on the ſunny ſide, 
And there in autumn's-riches purple dy d. 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


* 


Vites * tri ſeræ ſunt, ob id ue vocan e in its 
e Er ** Dacier, 
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Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd ; Y* 
This thro' the gardens leads its ſtreams around, 170 > 
Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground: : 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, . 

And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the King. 175” 

Such were the glories which the Gods ordain'd 
To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 

Ev'n from the Chief, who men and nations knew, 

Th' unwonted ſcene ſurprize and rapture drew; 

In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpect o'er, 180 
Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door: 

Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 

With goblets crown'd, the Rulers of the land; 

Prepar'd for reſt, and off ring to the * God 
Who bears the virtue of the ſleepy rod. 185 
Unſeen he glided through the joyous crowd, _ 

With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud.. 


V. 184. Prepar'd for reft, and offering to the Ga 
That bears the virtue of, the ſleepy rad. 


I-have already explained from Atheneus this cuſtom of offering: to 
Mercury at the concluſion. of entertainments : he was thought by the 
Apcients to preſide over fleep: dat ſomnos adimitgue, according | #6 
Horace, as Dacier obſerves : In following ages this practice was ab» 
tered, and they offered not to Mercury, but to Fove the Perſecter, o 


to Zevg TA. 
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Direct to great Alcinou throne he came, 

And proſtrate fell before th Imperial dame. 

Then from around him drop'd the veil of night ; 

Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to ſight. 

The Nobles gaze, with awful fear oppreſt ; 

Silent they gaze, and eye the god-like guelt. 
Daughter of great Rhexenor ! (thus began 
Low at her knees, the much-induring man) 

To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 


$90 


195 


A ſup- 


V. 190. Then from arsund him drop d the weil of night,] If this 
whole — of veil of air had been told ſimply and dly, & 
would iraply no more than that Ulyſſes arrived without being diſco» 
vered ; and the breaking of the veil denotes his firſt coming into 
fight, in the Preſence of the Queen. But Homer ſteps out of the 
| wulgar road of an Hiftorian, and cloaths it with a ſublimity worthy of 

23 Voutry- In the ſame manner Virgil diſcovers his ZEneas te 

z 


1 


n, circumfuſa repente 
Scindir ſe nubes, & in aera purgat apertum. 


\ ' - | | Jt + ha $424 9 
Scaliger prefers theſe verſes to thoſe of Homer, and perhaps with good 
reaſon ; he calls the laſt part of the ſecond verſe © Sold addition; 

and indeed it is far more beautiful than the hie αν. dnp of Homer. 
V. 196. To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train | Minerva com- 
manded to ſupplicate the Queen: Why then does he excred 
the directions of the Boddeſs, and not only addreſs himſelf to Al- 
enn, but to the reſt of the ailembly? Spondanus anſwers, that 
Uhſſes adapts; himſelf to the prefent circumſtances, and ſeeing the 
King and other Peers in the ſame afſembly, be thought it improper 
to take notice of them: he therefore addyeſſes himſelf to all, 
he:mey make all. bis friends. But then does not Minerva give 
13 directions? and is not Ulyſſes more wiſe than the Goddefs 
af Wiſdom ? The true reafon therefore may perhaps be, that Ulyſſes 
really complies with the injunctions of the Goddeſs : ſhe commands 


a addreſs himſelf to the Queen : and he does ſo ; this I take to 


mean 
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A ſuppliant bends : oh pity human woe 
Tis what the happy to th' unhappy: owe. 
A wretched exile to. his country ſend, 208 
Long worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 
So may the Gods your better days increafe, 
And all your joys deſeend on all your race, 
So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 
Your people bleſſing, by your people blen? 205 
Then to the genial hearth he bow'd his face, 
And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 
Silence 


wean chiefly or primarily, but not excluſively of the King: If the 
paſſage be thus underſtood, it ſolves the objection. 
V. 200. A wretched exile, to (bis. country ſend.] Ulyſſes here 
very conciſely : and he may ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubject 
of his petition, without letting the zudience either into the know- 
ledge of his conditiog or perſon. Was this a proper method to pre- 
vail over an aſſembly of ſtrangers? Dot his geſture ſpolce for tam: 
he threw himſelf into the poſture of a fuppliant, and the perſons of 
all ſuppliants were eſteemed to be ſacred : He declared himſelf to be 
a man in calamity, and reſerves his ſtory to be told more at 
when the ſurprize of the Pheatians at the ſudden trance of 
ſtranger was over; this conciſeneſs therefore is not blame w 
rather an inſtance of Homer's judgment, who RH when to be tho! 
and when to' be copious. . b Irs 
V. 207. And humbled in the afpes took his place.) This was. the 
cuſtom of Suppliants: they betook themſelves to the hearth as.ſacred, 
and a place of refuge. It was particularly in the protection of 
Vefta: Thus Tully, lib. 2. de Naturd Deorum; Nomen Phe ſumptuw- 


a Gracis, ea eft enim gue illi ĩc ria dicitur, juſgus eins ad args, IS 
| 5 likewiſe, as Spondanus oblerves, tales nor 
dice o this cuſtom of Suppliants. wi; : t 11 0:83 1121 1:4 
CET BIS 231, oa IF Fl vx bt Seas Hopes 

Tad“ due, xa} dayton zern HBA 1 win 

"aro, rs dies hefe infrnes Hul fn OE” 
That is, they betoole themſelves to the hearth, and there fa 
which is the cuſtom of all unhappy ſuppliatits, If it was a , 
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Silence enſu'd. The eldeſt firſt began, 

Echeneus ſage, a venerable man 

Whoſe well taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, - 219 
And join'd to that th*-experience of the laſt. - 

Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 

And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 

Oh fight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt ! 

A gueſt, a ſtranger, ſeated. in the duſt!. | 215 

To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground. 

Befits a Monareh. Lo! the Peers around 

But wait thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace, 

And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 

Let firſt the herald due libation paß 220⁰ 

To Fove, who guides the wand'ter on his way; 

Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 

And give the ſtranger · gueſt a ſtranger's due: 


as us "FTE to fit mute, this gives another * why- 
Ulyſſes uſed but few words in. bis ſupplication: he had greatly out- 
12 55 a practice that was eftabliſhed as ſacred amongſt the Greeks, and 
Had not ated in the character of a Suppliant, if he bad launched out 
. Dg 


a long ora 
Ks ws he moſt Gre ad ge way of ſupplication ; thus 
when ThemiPocles. fled to Admetus King of Moboſſans, he placed 


himſelf before the hearth, and was +: thr tho that King had 
| way wowed his defirution. Plutarch indeed calls it an unuſual 


— — t that roceeded from his carrying à child in 
— 1 * be? compaſſion, not from his throwing: 

r into — werden of f the Hh Houſcheld- Gods. 
V. 209. Echeneus fage, * The exprefſiow in the original, 28 
——— Echeneus an old man, who knew. 


Dacier 
ancient, and great wariety ; he was wiſe by long expe- 
— and b king 5 pn. 1 ſtory : The —— of the 
of Fiery | r 
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His ſage advice the liſt' ning King obeys, 

He ftretch'd: his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 225: 

And from his ſeat. Laodamas remov'd;. a 

(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt belov d) 

There next his ſide the god-like hero fat ; 

With ſtars of filver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 

The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 230 

Repleniſh'd from the cool tranflucent ſpring, ; 

Whoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ſtreams ſupplies 

A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize: - | 

The table next in regal order ſpread; 

The glitt'ring caniſters are beap'd with bread : 235 

Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 4 

Of choiceſt ſort; and ſavour, rich.repaſt !. 

Thus feaſting high, Alcinous gave the ſign 

And bad the herald pour the roſy wine: 

Let all around the due libation pay 240 

To Jove, wha guides the wand' rer on his way. 


V. 226. And from his ſeat:Laodamas- med] Phitaveb in his 
Sympofiacs diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the Maſter of the feaſt ſhould. 
4 his gueſts, or let them ſeat themſelves promiſcuouſly : He there 
commends this conduct of Alcinous, as an inſtance of a courteous diſ- 
poſition and great-humanity, who gave a place of dignity to a ſtran- 
Wa a ki T7 Wo have indy 

+ 240, — ron to Jove. | We have already 
ſeen that the whole aſſembly was — to 142 to ring Þ 
us - 


whence is it then that they now offer to Jupiter p Euftatht 


ſerves, it was becauſe of the arrival of this ſtranger, and Jupiter 
preſides over all ſtrangers, and is frequently ſtil' d Teds sin& and 
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He faid. Pontonous heard the King's command; 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand: 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 
Alcinous then, with aſpe& mild, began. 

Princes and Peers, attend!!! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 
Now pleas'd and fatiate from the focial rice 
Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 
But with the riſing day, aſſembled here, 
Let all the Elders of the land appear, 
Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 

And heav'n propitiate in the ſtranger's cauſe : 
Then join'd in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tranſport him-to-thewiſh-for-ſhore: © / 
(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour, but relieve the woe) 
Mean time, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear; 
This interval, Heav'n truſts him to our care, 
But to his native land our charge refign'd, 
Hear nn is his life. to come, and all the woes behind. 
Then mult be ſuffer what che Fates ordain; 
For Fate has wove the thread of life with pain, ö 
And twins ev 'n from the birth, are miſery and man 
Bat if deſcended from th* Ohnpian bow'r, 
Gragious approach us ſome immortal pow'r ; 
If in that form thou conſt a gueſt divine: 
Some high event the conſcious Gods deſign. 
3 
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As yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, | 
The ſolemn facrifice call'd down the-gueſt ; 270 
Then manifeſt of heav'n the viſion ſtood, | 
And to our eyes familiar, was the God. 

Of: with ſome favour'd traveller they ſtray, - 
And ſhine before him all the deſart way: 
With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 
The friends and guardians of our pious race. 
So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 

By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 


275 


As 


V. 277. 3 þ we their celeſtial kind, &c.]} There it 
ſome multser in che Palkege, and —— has l to ex · 
plain it. Some would: have it to imply, that“ we are as 

c allied to the Gods, as the Cyclops and Giants, who are deſcended 
« from them; and if the Gods frequently appear to theſe Giants 
« who defy them; how much more may it be expected by the Phe» 
© acians to injoy that favour, who reverence and adore them? 
Euftathius explains it after another method; Alc;nots had conceived. a 
fixed hatred again the race of the Cyclops, who had expelled the 
Pheacians from their country, and forced them to ſeek a new. habi- 
tation; he here expreſſes that hatred; and ſays, that the Pheacrans 
reſemble the Gods as much in goodneſs, 2s the Gycleps and Giants one 
the other in impiety : He illuſtrates it, by ſhewing that the ex- 
preſſion has the ſame import as-if we ſhould ſay that Socrates cones | 
as near to Plato in virtue, as Anytus. and Melitus to one another in 
wickedneſs ; and indeed the conftruftion wilt be eafy, by vundet= 
Randing Auge in the ſecond. verſe. . 


pio ſy zune, 
"Nom ad % T6 Ra dypes νν Di 
Subaudi, iſyober &X%iXorg eto. | + 


: £ * f eo 1 1 
I have already ſpoken of the preſence of the Gods at the ſacrifices, 
in a former note upon the wo This frequent intercourſe of the 
Gods was agreeable to the Theology of the Ancients ; but why 


then is Alcinous ſurprized at the appearance of Uſes, whom he looks 
a vpon 
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As our dire neighbours of Cyclepean birth, 

Match in fierce wrong, the Giant-ſons of earth. 280 
Let no ſuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin'd 

be prudent Greek) poſſeſs the royal mind. 

Alas! a mortal, like thy ſelf, am I;. | 

No glorious native of yon azure ſky :. 

In, form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind ? 285 

How more inferior in the gifts of mind ?: 

Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe 

Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes; 

By a ſad train of miſeries alone 

Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none 290 

By beav'n's high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore ;. 

With heav'n's high-will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 

What hiſtories of toil.could I declare ? 

But ſtill long: weary'd nature. wants repair; 

Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 295 

My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt. 

Howe'er the noble, ſuff ring mind, may grieve 

Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live ; 

Neceſſity demands our daily bread ; 


Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed, 300 


upon as a Oed, if ſuck favours were frequent ? Spondarus replies, 
- that it is the unuſualneſs of the time, not the appearance, that fur 
prizes Alcinaus; the Gods appeared either at their ſacrifices, or in 
their journeys, and therefore he looks upon this vifit as a thing e- 
taordigarys * ? 


* 


But | 


Pl. 
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But finiſh, oh ye Peers! what you propoſe, 
And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes. 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the Gods ordain, 
To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, my friends, again. 
That view vouchſaf d, let inſtant death ſurprize 305 
With ever- during ſhade theſe happy eyes 
Th' aſſembled Peers with gen ral praiſe approv'd 
His pleaded reaſon, and the ſuit he mov'd. 
Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, | 
And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs. 310 
Mes in the regal walls alone | 
Remain'd : Beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, 
Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone. | 6 
The Queen, on nearer view, the gueſt ſurvey d 
Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 315 
Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 
Her words addrefling to the god. like man. 


V. 305. That wiew vanchſaf d, let in death, &c.] It is- very 
neceſſary to recall frequently ods 323 the deſite Ulyſſes has. 
to reach his own country; and to ſhew that he is abſent not by 
choice, but necefſity ; all the diſorders in his. kingdoms happen by 
reaſon of his abſence : it is therefore nece to ſet the defire of his 
return in the ſtrongeſt point of light, that he may not ſeem acceſ- 
fary to thoſe diſorders, by being abſent when it was in his power to 
return. It is obſervable that Uly/es does not here make any mention 
of Penelope, whom he ſcarce ever omits in r „ as one of 
the chief inducements to wiſh for his country reaſon of his 
lence, ſays Euſfatbias, is, becauſe he is unwilling to abate the favour | 
of Alcinous,' by a diſcovery that would ſhew it was impoſſible for 
him to marry his daughter's ſoch a diſcovery might make the King 
proceed more cooly towards his tranſportation z whereas it would 
afterwards be leſs dangerous, when he has had an opportunity fully, 
to engage him in his favor. | : | 

r cam 
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Cam'ſt thou not hither, wond'rous ſtranger! ſay, 
From lands remote, and o'er a length of ſea? 
Tell then whence art thou? whence that Princely air? 425 
And robes like theſe, ſo recent and fo fair 

Hard is the taſk, oh Princeſs ! you impoſe: 
(Thus ſighing ſpoke the Man of many Woes) 
The long, the mournful ſeries to relate 
Of all my ſorrows, ſent by heav'n and fate 325 
Yet what you aſk, attend. An Ifland lies 
Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkier, 


Ogygia 


V. 322. Hard is the taſk, ob Princeſs !] Afneas in Virgil ſpeaks tu 
1 32 * 


0 Dea, I primd repetens ad origine pergam, 
Et vacet am noflrerum andire lpborum, 
Ante diem clauſe componet waſper Olympe. 


Scaliger obſerves that Virgil. ſo far exceeds the verſes of Hamer, that 
eln be is fuperior almoſt in every 
word: for inſtance z he renders N,, by primd ab origine, and 
adds the word wacet beautifully; and tilt more beautifully he tran(- 
lates v i,, annals noftrorum audire laborum ; and laftly he 
paraphrafes the word apyaAt0» by a moſt harmonious line, | 
Ante diem clauſe componet veſper Olympo. | 
Which. excellently deſcribes the multitude of the ſufferings of Anus 


which could not be comprehended in the relation of a whole day. 
1 will not deny. but that Virgil excels Homer in this and many: 


conclubon to infer, after the manner of Scaliger) that Virgil is 3 


5 better Poet than Hamer ? To conclude from particulars to generals is 3 
falſe Way of arguing. It is as if in a compariſon of two. pezſons, a 
man ſhould from fingle features give a ſuperiority of beauty, which. 


is only to be * from the ſymmetry of the whole body. | 
V. 326. Yet what you aſk attend. ] Homer bere gives a ſum- 


mary of the ſubject of the two preceding books : this recapitulation 


ages wich be borrows from bim: but then is it a juſt 
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Ogygia named, in Ocean's watry arms: 
Where dwells Ca/yp/o, dreadful in her charms ! 
5 | Remote from Gods or men ſhe holds her reign, 330 
Amid the terrors of che rowling main. 
Me 


eannot indeed be avoided, becauſe it is neceſſary to let Aleinaus into 
his tory, and this cannot be done without a repetition z but gene- 
F rally all repetitions are tedious : The Reader is offended when that 
is related which he knows already, he receives no new. inſtruction to 
entertain his judgment, nor any new deſcriptions to excite his cu- 
rioſity, and by theſe means the very ſoul of Poetry is extinguiſhed, 
and it becomes unſpitited and lifeleſs. When therefore repetitions. 
are abſolutely neceſſary, they ought always to be ſhort; and I 


a may appeal to the Reader if he is not tired with many in Hemer, 
eſpecially when made in the very ſame words? Here indeed 
> WE tclls his ſtory but in part; the Queen aſked him who be was, but he 


aſſes over this without any reply, and reſerves the greateſt part of 
bis ſtory to a time of more leiſure, that he may diſcover himſelf to a 
better advantage before the whole Peerage of the Phydcians. I do 


not always condemn even thg yerbgl iti Hamer ;, nere 

as in embaſſies they may be neceſſary, becauſe — =— is ſtamped 

with authority, and rags they might. be cuſtomary in Homer's, 
e 


times ; if they were not, he had too fruitful an invention not to 


d have varied his thoughts and exprefſions. Boſſu obſerves, that with 
reſpect to repetitions Virgil is more exact than Homer, for inſtance, 
| in the firſt book. of the. A'neir, when Tens is repeating his ſufferings: 


to Venus, ſhe interrupts him to give him comfort; . 
—. plura gueremem 
Paſſa Niuus, medio fic interfata dolore off. 


and in the third book, where good manners obliged this Hero ta 
relate his ſtory at the requeſt of Audramacbe, the Poet prevents it b 
uitroducing Helenus, who hinders the repetition. | , 
V. 330. Remote from Gods or men ſhe holds ber reign.) Homer has 
the ſecret art of introducing the beſt inſtructions, in the migſt of 
the plaine@ narrations. He fas deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of the 
Goddeſs Calypſe, and the indecent advances ſhe made to detain. him 
from his country, It is poſſible this relation might make ſome im- 
preſfions upon the mind of the Reader, inconfiſtent with exact Mo- 
rait): What antidote then does Homer adminiſter to expel] this 
poiſon ? He does not content himſelf with ſetting the chaſtity of. 
Penelope in oppoſicion to the looſe defires of Calypſo, and ſhewing the 
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Me, only me, the hand of fortune bore 

Unbleſt! to tread that interdicted ſhore : 

When Tove. tremendous in the ſable deeps 

Launch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips: 33; 
Then, all my fleet, and all my foll'wers loſt, 

Sole on a plank, on boiling ſurges toſt, 

Heav'n drove my wreck th' Ogygian Ifle to find, 

Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 

Met by the Goddeſs there with open arms, 340 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms; 

Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

To baniſh from my breaft my country's. love. 345 
I ftay reluctant ſevꝰ n continu'd years, © 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 


great advantage the Mortal has over the Goddeſs ; but he here di- 
covers the fountain. from whence this weakneſs riſes, by ſaying, that 
neither man nor Gods frequented this Iſland 3 on one hand the ab- 
ſence of the Gods, and on the other the infrequency of object 
made her yield at the fight of the firſt that appears. Every object is 
dangerous in ſolitude, eſpecially as Homer bee it, if we have no 
commerce with the Gods. Dacier. 
V. 344. But all ber blandiſhments ſucceſileſs prove,——] 1 Da- 
from Euftathius affigns the reaſon of the refuſal of if Uſe to comply 
with the proffers of Calypſo, to forſake his wife and country: It was, | 
becauſe he knew that women in love promiſe more than they either 
can, or intend to perform. An infinuation, that he would have 
complied if he had thought. the Goddeſs would, or could have per- 
formed her promiſes. But this is contrary to the charaQer of 
ez, -whoſe greateſt glory it is, not to have liſtened even to 2 
eſs. in this view he ceaſes to be an Hero, and his return is no 
longer a virtue, but he returns only becauſe he found not a temptation 
. b 
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The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 
Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
A Raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea; 350 
y Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array; 
And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 
In ſev'nteen days appear d your pleaſing coaſt, 
And woody mountains balf in vapours loſt. 
Joy touch'd my ſoul : My foul was joy'd in vain, 
) For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main; 
The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar ; 
The ſplitting Raft the furious tempeſt tore ; 
And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. | 
Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 360 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 
To reach this Iſle : but there my hapes were loſt, 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt. 
I choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc d to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, | 365 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 
Then took the ſhelter of the neighb'ring woed. 
Twas night; and cover'd in the foliage deep, | 
ove plung'd my ſenſes in the death of ſleep. 370 
All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain: | 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phabus ſhin'd'in vain, 
Nor till oblique he ſlop'd his evening ray, 
Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 


355 
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Then female voices from the ſhore I heard 
A maid amidſt chem, -GoddeG-like, appear'd : 3; 
To her I ſu'd, ſhe pity d my diſtreſs ; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue lefs. 

Who from fuch- youth cou'd hope conſid' rate care? 
In youth and beauty wiſdom is but rare 


- 


She 


V. 379. In youth amd beauty <viſdom is but rare.] In the preceding 
* 2 ſpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes the words 
into the Maſculine gender, for grammatically it ought to be 
rin dil doacar. Homer makes this alteration to pay the greater 
compliment to Nauficaa, and he intends to expreſs by it, that neither 
woman nor man of her Years could be expected to have ſuch re- 

kable diſcretion. Euftathirs. \ I 
h ſentences being very frequent in the Odyſſey ; it may not be 
to obſerye, of what beauty a ſentence 1s in Epic Poetry, 


Improper 
A Sentence may be defined, a moral inſtruction conched in a few 
words. Rapine alerts, that ſentences are more proper in Dramatic 


than Heroic Poetry: for Narration is the eſſential character of it, 


and it ought to be one continued thread of diſcourſe, fimple and na- 
tural, without an affectation of figures, or moral reflections : that 
energy which ſome pretend to collect and incloſe within a ſmall com- 
paſs of words, is wont extremely to weaken the reſt of the diſcourſe, 
and give it a forc'd air: it ſeems to jut out of the ſtructure of the 
Poem, and to be independent of it: he blames Hamer for ſcattering 
His ſentences too plentifully thro* his Poeſy, and calls it an affecta- 
tion and imper ſection. Theſe objections would undoubtedly be of 
weight, if the ſentences were ſo introduced as to break the thread cf 
narration, as Rapine rightly obſerves. But is this the caſe with 
relation to Homer ? He puts them into the mouth of the Actor 
themſelves, and the narrafion goes on without the leaſt interruption : 
It is not the Poet who ſpeaks, nor does he ſuſpend the narration 
make a refined reflection, or give us a ſentence of Motality. Is hi 
Poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes his agents ſpeak weightily and 
> mag an U It is true, ſentences uſed without moderation are ab- 
ud in Epic Poetry; give it a ſeriouſneſs that is more becoming 
the ity of Piep than the Spirit and Majeſty of Poetry. 
Boſs judiciouſly obſerves, that ſuch thoughts have in their very 
nature a certain kind of calm Wiſdom that is contrary to the paſſions; 
but ſays be, ſentences make a Poem ufeful, and it ſeems natural to 
imagine, that the more a work is embelliſhed wich them, —_ 
i 
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She gave me life, reliev d with juſt ſupplies 380 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrilce your eyes. 
This is the truth: And oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhould fink nie to a lye. 
To this the King. Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfect to our god · like gueſt. 3% 
Suppliant to ber, ance firſk-he choſe to pray, 
Why not herſelf did ſhe:conduR the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey ? 


Heroe and King! (Uly/es thus reply d) 
Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpe& of pride: 390 
She bad me follow in th' attendant train; 
But fear and-rev'rence did my ſteps detain, 


it deſerves that general approbation which Horace promiſes to thoſe 
who have the art to mix the profitable with the pleaſant. In ſhort, 
ſentences are not only allowable but beautiful in Heroic Poetry, if 
they are introduced with propriety, and without affectation. 
V. 391. Sbe bade me flu 
Bar fear rev rence, &c.] 

This is ditectiy contrary to what is before aſſerted in the preceding 
boo, where Muc forbids Ulyſſes to attend her, to avoid ſuſpicion 
and ſander, 4s not Uſer then guilty of falſhood, and is not falſ- 
hood beneath the chatacter of a Hero? Euffatbius confeſſes that 
Ur is guilty -$&»ipa; an, and be adds, that a wiſe man 
may do ſo ſometimes opportunely. Orip av T0104 i Kare 6 
0006. I fear this conceſſion of the Biſhop's would not paſs for 
good caſuiſtry in theſe ages. Spendanus is of the ſame opinion as 
Euftathius ; Vir prudens certo loco & tempore mendacits offitiofeſſtmis uti 
neut. Darier confeſſes that he fome what diſtuiſes the truth. It 
will be difficult to vindicate Ulyſſes from the imputation, if the no- 
tions of truth and falſnobod were as ſtrict in former, as in theſe ages: 
but -we muſt not meaſure-by this Rangers : It is certain that ancientiy 
Lying was reckoned no crime by a whole nation; and it ſtill bears 
a diſpute, An one falſi-loguium fit mendacium ; Some Caſuiſts 
allow of the officioſum mendacium, and ſuch is this of Ulyſſes, intirely 
complemental and officious. 

Left 
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Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind : 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind. 

Far from my ſoul (he cry'd) the Gods efface 
All wrath ill- grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe! 
Whate'er is honeſt, Stranger, I approve, 

And would to Phabus, Pallas, and to Jove, 

Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, | 
Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon.  ' yoo 
In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou wiſh to join, i 

A Palace ſtor'd with treaſures ſhould be thine. 

But if reluctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? 

Fove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, 

And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray. 405 


395 


400. Nor thou unwilling to be cad my for ——] The Aa- 
4 * that Alcinous very artfully inſerts this -] The 3 te 
Ulyſſes, to prove his veracity. If he had embraced it without he- 
fitation, he would have concluded him an impoſtor ; for it is not 
conceivable that he ſhould rejett all the temptation te marriage made 
him by Calypſo a Goddeſs, and yet immediately imbrace this offer of 
Alcinous to marry his daughter. — if we take the paſſage in another 
ſenſe, and believe that | Akcinous ſpoke fincerely without any ſecret 
N 2 his conduct is juſtihable. It has I confeſs appeared 
at Alcinous, a King, ſhould at the very firft interview 
— his daughter to a ſtranger, who might be a vagrant and im- 
poſtor: But examples are frequent in Antiquity of marriages thus 
concluded between ſtrangers, and with as little heſitation : Thus 
Bellergqphon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. Great perſonages 
regarded not riches, but were only ſolicitous to procure _ 
huſbands for their daughters, and birth and virtue were the 
recommendations. 
It is obſervable that in the original there is a Chaſm, an Infinitive 
mood without any thing to govern it; we muſt therefore ſupply the 


word ibi % to make it right conſtruction. Zufterbius, 


'Till 


* A 
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"Till then, let ſlumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 
The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, 


And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe : 


Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 

Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more. 410 
Far as Eubæa tho' thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day. 

Thither of old, Earth's “ Giant-ſon to view, Tius. 
On wings of winds with Radamanth they flew :. 

This land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 415 


Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun. | 
Your 


V. 41%. Far as Eubza tho' thy country lay.) Euban, as Fuftathiur 
obſerves, is really far diſtant from Corcyra, the country of the Phe- 
acians : But Alcinous ſtill makes it more diſtant, by placing it in 
another part of the World, and deſcribing it as one of the fortunate 
Hands : for in the fourth book Rhadamanthus is ſaid to inhabit the 
Elyfian fields. Alcinous therefore indeavours to have it believed that 
his Iſle is near thoſe fields, by afferting that Rhadamanthus made uſe 
of Pbæacian veſſels in his voyage to Tityus. Euftathins further adds, 
that Rhadamanthus was a Prince of great juſtice, and Tityus a perfon 
of great impiety, and that he made this voyage to bring him over to 
more virtuous diſpoſitions. 

V. 415. The land, from thence their morning courſe begun, | 

Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun.] If Homer had 
given the true ſituation of Corcyra as it really lies oppoſite to Epirus, 
yet the Hyperbole of failing thence to Eubæa and returning in the 
ſame day, had been utterly an impoſſibility; for in ſailing thither 
they muſt paſs the Tonian and Icarian ſeas, and double the Pelopon- 
neſus, But the fiction is yet more extravagant, by the Poet's placing 
it ſtill more diſtant near the Fortunate Iſlands. But what is impoſ- 
fible for veſſels to effect, that are as ſwift as birds, and can ſail with 
the rapidity of a thought? Euſtatbius. | 

But then is the Poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible amplifi- 
cations ? It may be anſwered, if he had put theſe extravagancies into 
the mouth of T/lyſſes, he had been unpardonable, but they ſuit well 
with the character of Alcinous : They let Ulyſſes into his diſpoſition, 
and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and oſtentatious. This 
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Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext'rous, and how fleet our ſail, 

When juſtly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

And Ocean whitens in long traQts below. 428 
Thus he. No word th' experienc'd man replies, 

But thus to heav'n (and heav'nward lifts his eyes) 

O Jove ! oh father! what the King accords 

Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words 

Wide o'er the world Alcinou: glory ſhine ! 425 

Let Fame be his, and ah! my country mine ! | 

Mean time Arete, for the hour of reſt 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring veſt : 


eas neceſſary, that Ulyſſzs might know how to adapt himſelf to his 
humour, and engage his aſſiſtance; and this he actually brings about 
by raifing his wonder and eſteem by ſtories, that could not fail to 
pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and credulous perſon as Alcinous. 

Dacier adds, that the Pheacians were ſo puff d up with their con- 
tant felicity and the protection of the Gods, that they thought no- 
thing impoſſible; upon this opinion all theſe Hyperboles are founded: 
And this agrees too well with human nature; the more happy men 
are, the more high and extravagantly they talk, and are too apt to 
entertain themſelves with wild Chimæra's which have no exiſtence 
but in the Imagination, 

The moral then to theſe fables of Alcinaus is, that a conftant ſeries 
of happineſs intoxicates the mind, and that moderation is often 
learned in the ſchool of adverſity. 

V. 423. The prayer of Ulyſſes. ] It is obſervable, that Uly/ſes makes 
no reply directly to the obliging propoſition which. the King made 
concerning his daughter. A refuſal might have been diſadvanta- 
g<ous to his preſent circumſtances, yet an anſwer is imply'd in this 
prayer, which ſhews the impatience he has to return to his country, 
and the gratitude he feels tor his promiſes to effect it: and conſe- 
quently it diſcovers that he has no intentions of ſettling with his 
daughter amongſt the Phæacians. Dacier. 
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Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 
And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care, 430 
With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 
And finiſh'd all their Queen's command with haſte : 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt : 
He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt, 
There, ſoft-extended, to the murm'ring ſound 433 
Of the high porch, Uly/7s ſleeps profound! 
Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies; 
And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 


V. 437, 433. The laſt lines.] It may ſeem ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, that Alcinous and his Queen who have been deſcribed as patterns 
of conjugal happineſs ſhould fleep in diſtin beds, Jupiter and 
7 as Dacier obſerves from the firſt of the ad, have the ſame 

+ Perhaps the Poet deſigned to ſhew the luxury and falſe delicacy 
of thofe too happy Pheacians, who lived in ſuch ſoftneſs that they 
ſhunned every thing that might prove troubleſome or incommodious. 
This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the thirty 
fecond day, | ' 
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Alcinous calls a Council, in which it is reſolved to travf- 
port Ulyſſes into his - country. After which ſplendid 
entertainments are made, where the celebrated Muſician 
and Poet Demodocus plays and ſings to the guefts. They 
next proceed to the games, the race, the aureſtling, Diſ- 
cus, &c. where Ulyſſes caſts a prodigious length, to the 
admiration of all the ſpeclators. They return again 10 
the banquet, and Demodocus ſings the loves of Mars and 
Venus. Ulyſles, after a compliment to the Poet, defire: 
Bim to ſing the introduction of the woeden horſe into Troy; 
which ſubjeft provoking his tears, Alcinous inquires of 

bis gueſt, his name, teuer p a fortunes, 
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Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Roſe inſtant from the ſlumbers of the night; 


acts, and to the perſon to whom the Poet addreſſes ; for the cha- 
rater of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom he ſpeaks, 
makes that to be good, which would not come well from the mouth 
of any other perſon. *'Tis- on this account we vindicate Homer with 
reſpect to the Immorality that is found in the fable of the Adultery 
of Mars and Venus: We muſt confider that it is neither the Poet, 
ner his Hero, that recites that ſtory : But a Pheacian ſings it to 
Phaeacians, a ſoft effeminate peqple, at a feſtival. Beſides, it is al- 
lowable even in grave and moral writings to introduce vicious perſons, 


who deſpiſe the Gods; and is not the Poet obliged to adapt his 


Poetry to the characters of ſuch Perſons? And had it not been an 
abſurdity in him to have given us a Philoſophical or Moral ſong 
before a people who would be pleaſed with nothing but gaiety and 
efteminacy > The Moral that we are to draw from this tory is, that 
an idle and ſoft courſe of life is the ſource of all criminal pleaſures ; 
and that thoſe perſons who lead ſuch lives, are generally pleaſed to 
hear ſuch ftories, as make their betters partakers in the ſame vices, 
This relation of Hemer is a uſeful leſſon to them who deſire to live 
virtuouſly ; and it teaches, that if we would not be guilty of ſuch 
vices, we muſt avoid ſuch a method of life as inevitably leads to the 
practice of them. 

Rapine attacks this book on another ſide, and blames it not for its 
Immorality, but Lowneſs. Homer, ſays he, puts off that air of 
grandeur and majeſty which ſo properly belongs to his character, he 
debaſes himſelf into a Droll, and finks into a familiar way of talking: 
he turns things into ridicule, by indeavouring to entertain his Reader 
with ſomething ant and diverting : For inſtance, in the eighth 
book of the 0% „ he entertains the Gods with a Comedy, ſome of 
whom he makes buffoons : Mars and Yep are introduced upon the 
ſtage, taken in a net laid by Vulcan, contrary to the gravity which is 
io eſſential to Epic Poetry. | 

It muſt be granted, that the Gods are here painted in colours un- 
worthy of Deities, yet ſtill with propriety, if we reſpect the ſpeCta- 
tors, who are ignorant, debauched Pheaciani, Homer was obliged to 
draw them not according to his own idea of the Gods, but according 
to the wild fancies of the Phæaciam. The Poet is not at liberty to 
aſcribe the wiſdom of a Secrates to Alci nous: He muſt follow Nature, 
ard like a painter he may draw Deities or monſters, and introduce as 


he pleaſes either vicious or virtuous characters, provided he always 


makes them of a piece, conſiſtent with their firſt repreſentati« n. 
This rule of Ariſtetle in general vindicates Homer, and 'tis neceſ- 

ſary to carry it in our minds, becauſe it op to be applied to all 

incidents that relate to the Pheacians, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. 


Then 


| 


_ 
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Then to the Council ſeat they bend their way, 3 
And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 


Mean-while Minerva in her guardian care 
Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro? fields of air; 
In form a herald of the King ſhe flies 
From Peer to Peer, and thus inceſfant cries. 10 
Nobles and Chiefs who rule Phæacia's ſtates, 
The King in council your attendance waits: 
A Prince of grace divine your aid-imptores, - 
O'er unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores. 
She ſpoke, and ſadden with tumultuous ſounds t 5 
Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds: 


V. 6. And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay.] This place of 
Council was between the two ports, where the Temple of Neptune 
ſtood ; probably, like that in the ſecond book, open to the air. 

V. 9. In farm. a berald——] It may be a'ked what occaſion there 
is to introduce a Goddeſs, to perform an action that might bave 
been as well executed by a real Herald? Euſfathius obſerves, that 
this Minerva is either Fame, which informs the Pheacians that a 
ſtranger of uncommon figure is arrived, and upon this report they 
aſſemble ; or it implies, that this aſſembly was made by the wiſdom 
of the Peers, and conſequently a Poet may aſcribe it to the Goddefs 
of Wiſdom, it being the. effect of her inſpiration. | 

The Poet by the introduction of a Deity warns us, that ſomething 
of importance is to ſucceed ; this is to be uſhered in with ſolemnity, 
and conſequently the appearance of Minerva in this place is not un- 
neceſſary : The action of importance to be deſcribed is no leſs than 
the change of the fortunes of Uly/es ; it is from this aſſembly that 
his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a happy re-eſtabliſhment. * 

V. 14. A Prince of form divine ] Minerva ſpeaks thus in 
favour of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity of the Phæuciam: and in- 
deed the ſhort ſpeech is excellently adapted to this purpoſe. They 
were fond of ſtrangers: The Goddeſs therefore tells- them, that a 
ſtranger is arrived of à God-like appearance; They admired out- 
ward ſhow, he is therefore deſcribed as a man of extraordinay 
beauty, and Minerva for this reaſon immediately improves” it. 
Euftathius, 1 b 


.. At 
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At once the ſeats they fill : and every eye 
Gaz d, as before ſome brother of the ſky. 
Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, 
More high he treads, and more inlarg'd he moves: 20 
She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to draw, 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe, 
With ſtrength the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 
Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcineus roſe: 23 
Attend, he cry'd, while we our will diſcloſe, 


Your 


V. 19. Pallas evith grace divine bis form improves.] This circum- 
Hance has been repeated ſeveral times almoſt in the ſame words, 
Ence the beginning of the Odyſey. I cannot be of opinion that 
ſuch xzepetitions are beauties. In any other Poet, they might have 
deen thought to proceed from a poverty of invention, tho' certain) 
not in Hemer, in whom there is rather a fuperfluity than barrenneſs. 
Perhaps having once faid a thing well, he deſpaired of improving it, 
and ſo repeated it; or ferhaps he intended to inculcate this truth, 
that all our accompliſhments, as beauty, ftrength, &c. are the gifts 
of the Gods; and being willing to fix it upon the mind, he dwells 
upon it, and inſerts it in many places. Here indeed it has a parti- 
cular propriety, as it is a circumſtance that firſt ingages the Pheacians 
in the favour of Ulyſſes : his beauty was his firſt recommendation, 
and conſequently the Poet with great judgment ſets his Hero off to 
the beſt advantage, it be ag an incident from which he dates all his 
future happineſs; and therefore to be infiſted upon with a particular 
ſolemnity. Plato in his Theetetus applies the latter part of this 
deſcription to Parmenides. *AiJoTog Te. por Paivelasr ria ape 
Serbs T6. n | 

V. 25. Frem bis gliet ring throne Alcinous roſe, ] It might be ex- 
goed that Ulyer, upon whoſe account alone Alci nous calls this al- 
-ſembly, ſ:ould have made his condition known, and ſpoken himſelf 
to the Pheacians; whereas he appears upon the ſtage as a mute per- 
ſon, and the mujtitude departs intirely ignorant of his name and 
fortunes. It may be anſwered, that this was not a proper time for a 
fuller diſcovery, the Poet defers it till Ulyſſes had diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf in the games, and fully raiſed their cuciofity, & is 00008 00 
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Your preſent aid this god-like ſtranger craves, 
Toſt by rude tempeſt thro' a war of waves: 
Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 
Or nations ſubje to the weſtern ray. 30 
Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain :) 
Be choſen youths prepar'd, expert to try 
The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 
Launch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar, 35 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour; 
Inſtant you ſailors to this taſk attend, 


Swift to the palace, all ye Peers aſcend ; 


reaſon that Ulyſſes is filent ; if he had ſpoken he could not have 
avoided to let them into the knowledge of his condition, but the 
contrary method is greatly for his advantage, and aſſures him of ſue- 
ceſs from the recommendation of a Kin : 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to be given for 
this ſilence of Ulyſſes : The Poet reſerves the whole tory of his ſuf - 
ferings for an intire and uninterrupted narration ; if he had now 
made any diſcovery he muſt afterwards either have fallen into tauto- 
logy, or broken the thread of the relation, fo that it would not 
have been of a piece, but wanted continuity. Beſides, it comes 
with more weight at once, than if it had been made at ſeveral times, 
and conſequently makes a. deeper impreſſion upon the memory and 
paſſion of the auditors. Virgil has taken a different method in the 
diſcovery of AFneas; there way a neceſſity. for it; his companions, 
to ingage Dido in their protection, tell her they belong to no leſs a 
Hero than /Eneas, ſo that he is in a manner known before he ap- 
pears ; but Virgil after the example of Homer reſerves his ſtory for an 
intire narration, | a 

V. 35. Launch the tall bark 1 The word in the original is 
r οο which. fignifies not only a ſhip- that makes its firſt 
voyage, but a ſhip: that outſaile other ſhips, as Euftathius obſerves. 
K is not poſſible for a tranſlator to retain ſuck fingularities with any 


beauty; it would ſeems pedantry and afleQation, and not Poetry. 


Let 
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Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim ; 
Be there Demodacus, the Bard of fame, 


40 
Taught by the. Gods to pleaſe, when high he ſirgs 
The vocal lay reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
Thus ſpoke the Prince: th' attending Peers obey, 
In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: 
Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 45 


At once the ſailors to their charge ariſe : 

They launch the veſſel, and unfurl the fails, 

And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales ; 

Then to the palace move: A gath'ring throng, 

Youth, and white-age, tumultuous pour along : 50 
Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd ; 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kilFd : 

Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 
To crown the feaſt ;. ſo wills the bounteous King. 

The herald now arrives, and guides along 55 
The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong: 


V. 41. Taught by the Gods t pleaſe————] Homer here inſinuate: 
that all good and great qualities are the gifts of God. He ſhews us 
likewiſe, that Muſic was conſtantly made uſe of in the courts of all 
the Oriental Princes; we have ſeen Pbemius in Ithaca, a ſecond in 
Lacedzmon with Menelaus, and Demedocus here with Alcinous. The 
Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable ſkill_ in Muſic ;z every one 
knows what effect the harp of David had upon the ſpirit of Saul. 
Solomon tells us, that he ſought out ſinging men and finging women 
to entertain him, like theſe in Homer, at the time of feaſting: Thus 
another oriental Writer compares Muſic at feaſts to an emerald in- 
cloſed in gold; as @ fignet of an emerald ſet in a.wvork of gold, ſo # 
ibe melody of muſic with pleaſant wine. Eccl, ii. 6, Dacien, - 
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Dear to the Muſe ! who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleſlings, mix'd with mighty woe: 

With clouds of darkneſs quench'd his viſual ray, 

But gave him {kill to raife the lofty lay, 60 


V. 57. Dear to the Muſe ! who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty Woe. ] 
It has been generally thought that Homer repreſents himſelf in the 
perſon of Demodocus; and Dacier imagines that this paſſage gave oc- 
caſion to the Ancients to believe that Homer was blind. But that he 
really was blind is teſtified by himſelf in his Hymn to Apello, which 
Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production of Hemer, and quotes 
R as ſuch in his hiſtory. 
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That is, “ O Virgins, if any perſon aſks you who is he, the moft 
« pleaſing of all Poets, who frequents this place, and who is he 
ho moſt delights you ?. reply, he is a blind man, Cc.“ Ts 
true, as Fuftathius obſerves, that there are many features in the two 
Poets that bear a great reſemblance ; Demodocus fings divinely, the 
ſame is true of Homer; Demodocus ſings the adventures of the Greeks 
before Troy, ſo does Homer in his Iliads. 

If this be true, it muſt be allowed that Homer has found out a way 
of commending himfelf very artfully : Had he ſpoken plainly, he 
kad been extravagantly vain ; but by this indirect way of praiſe, the 
Reader is at liberty to apply it either ſolely to Demadocus, or obliquely 
to Homer. 

It is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care of 
Demodocus his brother Poet; and introduces him as a perſon of great 
diſtinction. He calls him in this book the Hero Demodocus: He 
places him on a throne ſtudded with filver, and gives him an herald 
tor his attendant z nor is he leſs careful to provide for his entertain- 
ment, he has a particular table, and a capacious bowl ſet before him 
to drink as often as he had a mind, as the original expreſſes it. Some 
merry wits have turned the laſt circumftance into raillery, and infi- 
nuate that Homer in this place as well as in the former means bimſelf 
in the perſon of Demodocus, an intimation that he would not be diſ- 
pleaſed to meet with the like hoſpitality, 
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High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
*Encircled by huge multitudes, he ſate: 

With filver ſhone the throne ; his Lyre well ſtrung 

To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung: 

Before his ſcat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 65 
And a full goblet foams with gen'rous wines: 
His food a herald bore: And now they fed ; 
And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 

Then fir'd by all the Muſe, aloud he fings 

The mighty deeds of Demigods and Kings : 


From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 

That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes : 

How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy ; 

The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 

For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 75 


The marble threſhold of the Delpbic God, 


V. 74. The flern debate Atrides beard with joy.] This paſſage is 
not without obſcurity, but Euftathius thus explains it from Atheners. 
In the 1ads the Generals ſup with Agamemnon with ſobriety and mo- 
deration ; and if in the Odyſſey we ſee Achilles and Ulyſſes in con- 
tention to the t ſatis action of Apamemnon, it is becauſe theſe 
contentions are of uſe to his affairs; they contend whether force er 
ſtratagem is to be imployed to take Trey; Aabilles after the death of 
Hector, perſuaded to aſſault it by ſtorm, Ulyſſes. by ſtratagem. Tbere 
is a further reaſon given for the ſatisfaftion which Agamemnon ex 
pxeſſes at the conteſt of theſe, two Heroes: Before the opening of the 
war of Troy he conſulted the oracle concerning the iſſue of it; Apollo 
anſwered, that Troy ſhould. be taken when twe Prisces · moſt re- 
nowned for wiſdom and valour ſhould contend. at a. ſacrifice of the 
Gods; Agamemnon rejoices, to ſee. the prediction fulfilled, knowiag 
that the deſtruction of Troy was at hand, the Oracle being accoih- 
Niſned by the conteſt of LI and Achilles. 


Curious 


= 


= 
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Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 
Ere yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy, 


Touch'd at the ſong, Uly/es ſtrait reſign'd 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind: $9 


Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 


v. 79. Touch'd at the ſong——>—] Many objections may be made 
againſt this relation; it may feem to offend againſt probability, and 
appears ſomewhat incredible, that Demodocus ſhould thus luckily pitch 
upon the war of Troy for the ſubje& of his ſong, and till more hap- 
pily upon the deeds of Ulyſſa ; for inſtance, a man may die of an 
Apoplexy, this 1 but that this ſhould happen juſt when 
the Poet has occaſion for it, is in ſome degree incredible. But this 
objection will ceaſe, if we confider not only that the war of Trey was 
the greateſt event of thoſe ages, and conſequently might be the 
common ſubject of entertainment ; but alſo that it is not Homer or 
Demodocus who relates the ſtory, but the Muſe who inſpires it: Ho- 
mer ſeveral times in this book aſcribes the ſong to immediate inſpi- 
ration; and this ſupernatural aſſiſtance reconciles it to human pro- 
bability, and the ſtory becomes eredible when it is ſuppoſed to be re- 
lated by a Deity. Ariſtotle in his Poetics commends this conduct as 
artful and judicious 3 Alcinous, ſays he, invites Ulyſſes to an enter- 
tainment to divert him, where Demodocus fings his actions, at which 
he cannot refrain from tears, which Alcinous perceives, and this 
brings about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes. | 

It may further be objected, that a ſufficient cauſe for this violence 
of tears is not apparent; for why ſhould Uhyſſes weep to hear his 
own brave atchievements, eſpecially when nothing calamitous is re- 
cited? This indeed would be improbable, if that were the whole of 
what the Poet ſung: But Homer only gives us the heads of the ſong, 
a few ſketches of a larger draught, and leaves ſomething to be filled 
up by the imagination of the reader. Thus for inftance, the words of 
Demodocus recalled to the mind of 9 8 all the hardſhips he had un- 
dergone during a ten years war, all the ſcenes of horror he had be- 
held, and the loſs and ſufferings of all his friends. And no doubt he 
might weep even for the calamities he brought upon Troy, an inge- 
nuous nature cannot be inſenſible when. any of its on ſpecies ſuffers ; 
the Trojans were his enemies, but ſtill they were men, and com- 
** is due even to unfortunate enemies. I doubt not but it will 

allowed, that there is here ſufficient cauſe to draw tears from a 


beroe, unleſs a beroe muſt be ſuppoſed to be diveſled of humanity. - 
3 But 
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But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 

The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head : 

And lifting to the Gods a goblet crown'd, | 8; 

He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 
Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt 'ning train 

Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain: 

Again Ls veil'd his penſive head, 

Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : 90 

Conceal'd he wept: the King obſerv'd alone 

The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan: 

Then to the Bard aloud: O ceaſe to ſing, 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ſtring ; 

Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 93 

Of heav'oly ſong has crown'd the genial hour! 

Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength. diſplay, 

Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day! 

That pleas'd th' admiring ſtranger may proclaim 

In diſtant regions the Pheacian fame: . too 

None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a ſway, 

Or ſwifter in the race devour the way; 


V. 101. None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a ſeway.] Euftatbias 
aſks how Alcinous could make ſuch an aſſertion, and give the pie- 

ference to his people before all nations, when he neither knew, nor 
was known to, any heroes out of his own Iſland ? He anſwers that 
he ſpeaks like a Pheacian, with oſtentation and vanity ; beſides it 
is natural for all people to form, not illaudibly, too favourable: a 
judgment of their own country: And this agrees with the character 
of the Pheacians in a more particular manner, who called themſelves 


None 
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None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 

Or firmer, in the wreſtling, preſs the ground. 
Thus ſpoke the King ; th' attending Peers obey: 105 

In ſtate they move, Alcinous leads the way: 

His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 

High on a column in the palace hung: 

And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 

Majeſtic to the liſts of Fame repairs. 110 
Now ſwarms the populace ; a countlefs throng, 

Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along : 

The games begin; Ambitious of the prize, 

Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeus riſe ; 

The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, — 

Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 

There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir: 


V. 113. The Games. ] Euſtathius remarks, that Homer very 
judiciouſly paſſes over theſe games in a few lines, having in the Lad 
exhauſted that ſubject; he there inlarged upon them, becauſe they 
were eſſential ornaments, it being neceſſary that Patroclus ſhould be 
honoured by his friend with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Here they are 
only introduced occaſionally, and therefore the Poet haſtens to things 
more requiſite, and carries on the thread of his ſtory. But then it 
may be aſked why are they mentioned at all, and what do they con- 
tribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes ? It is evident that they 
are not without an happy effect, they give Ulyſſes an opportunity to 
ſignalize his character, to ingage the King and the Peers in his fa- 
vour, and this induces them to convey him to his own country, which 
is one of the moſt material incidents in the whole Odyſſey. 


* 


Euryalus, 


4 
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Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe, 
When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes : 120 
Naubolides with grace unequall'd ſhone, 
Or equall'd by Laadamas alone. 
With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong 3 
And three brave ſons, from great Alci nous ſprung. 
| Rang'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 123 
Start from the goal, and yaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 
And drifts of rifing duſt involve the ſæy: 


V. 119. Euryalus, /ike Mars terrific, roſe.] I was at a loſs for 3 
reaſon why this figure of terror was introduced amongſt an unwar- 
like nation, upon an occafion contrary to the general deſcription in 
the midſt of games and diverfions. Euſtatbius takes notice, that the 
Poet diſtinguiſhes the charactei of Euryalus, to force it upon our ob- 
ſervation ; he being the perſon who uſes Ulyſſes with roughneſs and 
inhumanity, and is the only Peer that is deſcribe4 with a ſword, 
which he gives to LUiyſſes to repair his injury. 

He further remarks, that aimoſt all the names of the perſons who 
are mentioned as candidates in theſe games are borrowed from the lea, 
Phaeacia being an Iſland, and the people greatly addicted to naviga- 
tion. I have taken the liberty to vary from the order obſerved by 
Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid the affinity of ſound 
in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, &c. and too many names 
being tedious, at leaſt in Eygliſi Poetry, I paſs'd over the three ſons 
of Alcinous, Laodamas, Halius, and Clytoneus, and only mentioned 
them in general as the ſons of Alcinous. 

I was ſurprized to fee Dacier render 


ies ww Tilos. 
The ſon of P the carpenter ; it looks like Burleſque : it ought 


to be rendered, The ſon of Polyneus Tefonides, a Patronymic, and it 
is ſo underſtood by all commentators. 
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Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 
@ Between the mule and ox, from plow to plow ; 130 
¶ Chroncus ſprung : he wing'd the rapid way, | 
And bore th* unrival'd honours of the day, 
, With fierce imbrace the brawny wreſtlers join ; 
Fj The conqueſt, great Euryalus, is thine. | 
Anpbialus ſprung forward with a bound, 133 
| : Superior in the leap, a length of ground: 
1 From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the Diſcus flies, 
And fings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 
Aud Laodame whirls high, with dreadful ſway, 
7 The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 149 
= While thus the Peerage in the games contends, 
In ac to ſpeak, Lardamas aſcends : 


139 


Beteueen the Mule and Ox, from plow to plotv. 

This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obſolete, and 
© gives us no diſtin Idea of the diſtance between Cly:oncus and the 
other racers; but this obſcurity ariſes not from Homer's want of per- 
A fpicuity, but from the change which has happened in the method 

© tillage, and from a length of time which has effaced the diſt 
image which was originally ſtamped upon it; ſo that what was un- 
Lͥ̃erſtood univerſally in the days of Homer is grown almoſt unintelli- 
eible to poſterity. Euftathius only obſerves, that the teams of Mules 
By were placed at ſome diſtance from the teams of Oren ; the Mule 
being more ſwift in his labour than the Ox, and conſequently more 
round was allowed to the Mule than the Ox by the Huſbandman. 
bis gives us an Idea that Chytoneus was the foremoſt of the racers, but 
how much is not to be diſcovered with any certainty, Ariftarchus, 
s Didymus informs us, thus interprets Homer, © As much as a 
© yoke of mules ſet to work at the ſame time with a yoke. of Oxen, 
7 ** outgoes the oxen, (for mules are ſwifter than oxen) ſo much Cly- 
I © tones outwent his competitors.” The ſame deſcription occurs in 
be tenth book of the Madt, verſe 419, to which paſſage I refer the 
Reader for a more large and different explication. 


O 
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i Pa 
O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well {kill'd Er 
To try th' illuftrious labours of the field: 10 
I deem him brave; then grant the brave man's claim, 14; Th 
Invite the Hero to his ſhare of fame. 90 
What nervous arms he boaſts! how firm his tread ! T, 
His limbs how turn'd ! how broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! oh 
By age unbroke . but all-conſuming care 02 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would ſpare: 150 
Dire is the Ocean, dread in all its forms ! : A 
Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. T 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) I 
Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. I 
Swift at the word advancing from the croud 155 A 
He made obeyſance, and thus ſpoke aloud. U 
Vouchſafes the re v' rend ſtranger to diſplay A 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day ? 
— | j 
V. 149. By age unbroke !] It is in the original literally, be wants (1 
not — this is ſpoken according to appearance only, for Ulyſc: 
muſt be ſuppos'd to be above forty, having ſpent twenty years in the / 
wars of Troy, and in his return to his country. *Tis true Hefod 
calls a perſon a youth, n, who was forty years of age, but this 
- muſt be underſtood with ſome allowance, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
lite of man was longer in the times of Heſd, than in theſe later 
ages ; the contrary of which appears from many places in Homer, f 
where the 3 of man's life is compared to the leaves of trees, b 
Sc. But what the Poet here relates is very juſtifiable, for the 
Youth which Ulyſſes appears to have, proceeds from Minerva; it 18 , 
not a natural quality, but conferred by the immediate operation of 2 þ 
Goddeſs.” Ver 
This fpeech concludes with an addreſs of great beauty Laodamas t 
invites yes to act in the games, yet at the ſame time furniſhes a 


him with a decent excuſe, to decline the invitation if it be againk 
his inclinations ; ſhould he refuſe, he imputes the refuſal to his cala- 


mities, not to any want of ſkill, or perſonal inability. 
= Father, 
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Father, ariſe ! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 1 160 
To fame ariſe! for what more fame can yield 
5 Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field ? 
Steal from corroding care one tranſient day, 
To glory give the ſpace thou haſt to ſtay ; 
Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 165 
Call thee aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling fails. 
0 To whom with ſighs Uly/c; gave reply : a 
a why th' ill ſuiting paſtime muſt I try ? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free; 
Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree : 170 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
» A much: afflicted, much-induring man 
\V ho ſuppliant to the King and Peers, implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores. 
Wide wanders, Laodame, thy erring tongue, 175 
The ſports of glory to the brave belong, 
(Retorts Euryalus >) He boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of Fame. 


141 


V. 167, Ulyſſes gave reply.] Theſe are the firſt words 
ſpoken by Ulyſſes before the Pheacians ; and we cannot but be cu- 


nous to know how he "makes his addreſs to ingage a people, in whom 
he has no perſonal intereſt, in his favour. His ſpeech is excellently 
adapted to this purpoſe : he repreſents himſelf as a ſuppliant to the 
King and all the aſſembly; and all ſuppliants being eſteemed ſacred, 
he at once makes it a duty in all the affembly to prote& him ; if 


they refuſe to aſſiſt him, they become guilty of no. leſs a crime, than 
a violation of the laws of hoſpitality, 2 * 


her, A 
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A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain ; 180 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſxill'd, 
But dreads th' athletic labours of the field. 
Incens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 
O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe ! 
With partial hands the Gods their gifts diſpenſe; 158; 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe 
Here heav'n an elegance of form denies, 
But wiſdom the defe& of form ſupplies : 
This man with energy of thought controuls, 
And ſteals with modeſt violence our fouls, 199 
He 


v. 190. Aud fleals with modeſt violence our ſouh, 

He ſpeaks reſerv diy, but be 12 Force.] 
There is a difficulty in the Greek expreſſion, aoPaniug a'yoprur, 
dor prin 3 that is, © he ſpeaks .ſecurely with a winning mo- 
« deſty,” Diomſius Halicarnaſſus interprets it, in his Examination 
of Oratory, to ſignify that the orator argues per conceſſa, and ſo pro- 
ceeds with certainty, or aoPanug without danger of refutation, 
The word properly fignifies without fumbling, drroo ret us, as in 
the proverb cited by Euftathius, QopyriTepor woots 1g your 
teooxewleiy ; that is, © it is detter to ſtumble with the feet than 
« .with the tongue The words are conciſe, but of a very exten- 
five comprehenſion, and take in every thing, both in ſentiments and 
dition, that enters into the character of a compleat orator, Dacier 
concurs in the ſame interpretation; He ſpeaks 
caution ; be hazards pg be would afterwards ww; 

ruer, . 


to alter. And all bis are full of ſevertuaſt and . 

two lines are en — ver ga. 
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He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 
Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe ; 
In public more than mortal he appears, 
And as he moves the gazing croud reveres, 
While others beauteous as th' ztherial kind, 195 


The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 
In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excell, 
But heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well, 
Ill bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 


And, youth, my gen'rous ſoul reſents the wrong: 206 
$kill'd in heroic everciſe, I claim 
A poſt of honour with the ſons of Fame ; 

Such 


Whether Homer borrowed theſe verſes from Hefiod, or Hefiod from 
Homer, is not evident. Tully in his book. de Senectute is of opinion, 
that Homer preceded Hefiod many ages, and conſequently in his 
judgment the verſes are Homer's. I queſtion not but he had this very 
paſſage in view in his third book of his Orator. Quem flupefafi di- 
centem intuentur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, inter bomines putant; which 
is almoſt a — of Homer, 

V. 201. Skil”d in beroic exerciſe, I claim 

A poſt of bonour with the ſons of Fame. | 

It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his ſubſequent ſpeech, 
is too oſtentatious, and that he dwells more than modeſty allows 
upon his own accompliſhments : But ſelf-praiſe is ſometimes no fault. 
Plutarch has' wrote a diſſertation, how a man may praiſe himſelf 
without envy : What Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is not a boaſt but a juſtifi- 
cation, Perſons in diftreſs, ſays Plutarch, may ſpeak of themſelves 
with dignity : It ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, and that they bear up 
42ainſt the ſtorms of fortune with bravery : they have too much cou- 
rage to fly to pity and commiſeration, which betray deſpair and an 
hopeleſs condition: Such a man ſtruggling with ill fortune ſhews 
himſelf a champion, and if by a bravery of ſpeech he transforms 
himſelf from miſerable and abject, into bold and noble, he is not to 

cenſured as vain or obſtinate, / but great and invincible, 

This is a full juſtification of Ulyſſes, he oppoſes virtue to calumay,; | 
ind what Horace applies to himſelf we apply to this Hero, 

—_— 
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Such was my boaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 
Now care ſurrounds me, and my force decays ; 
Inur'd a melancholy part to bear, | 205 
In ſcenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 
Vet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the hero. Slander ſtings the brave. 
Then ſtriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground. 210 
By far more pond'rous and more huge by far, 
Than what Pheacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 
Fierce from his arm th' enormous load he flings; 
Sonorous thro' the ſhaded air it ſings; - 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 215 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the ſkies. 
Beyond all marks, with many a-giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 
That inſtant Pallas, burſtiog from a cloud, 


Fix'd a diſtinguiſh'd mark, and cry'd aloud. 220 
Ev'n 
Quæſitam meritis, ſume ſuperbiam. 


Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhew himſelf a perfon of figure and di- 
ſtinction, to recommend his condition to the Pheacians : He was 2 
ſtranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a- probable 
method to engage their aſſiſtance by acquainting them with his worth; 
he deſcribes himſelf as unfortunate, but yet as a heroe in adverſity. 
V. 219. That inſtant Pallas, burſting from @ cloud. ] There is not 2 
paſſage in the whole Odyſſay, where a Deity is introduced with leſs 
apparent neceſſity : The Goddeſs of Wiſdom is brought down from 


heaven to act what might have been done as well by any of the 


8 namely to proclaim what was ſelf-evident, the victory of 
2 


Mt. When a Deity appears, our expectations are awakened — 


2 
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E 'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day: | 
Thy ſignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bound 
Of ev'ry champion by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 225 
Ariſe to throw : the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. | 
She ſpoke ; and momentary mounts the ſky ; 
The friendly voice Uy//:s hears with joy; 
Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
Riſe ye Pheactans, try your force, he cry'd ; 230 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt Caſter vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the Diſcus fly. 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field! 


the introduction of ſomething important, but what action of impor- 
tance ſucceeds ? Tis txve, her appearance incourages Ulyſſes, and im- 
mediately upon it he challenges the whole Pheacian aflembly. But 
he was already victor, and no further action is performed. If indeed 
ſhe had appeared openly in favour of Ulyſſes, this would have been 
greatly advantagious to him, and the Pheacians muſt have highly 
reverenced a perſon who was ſo remarkably honoured by a Goddeſs : 
but it is not evident that the Pbæaciam, or even Ulyſſes knew the 
Deity, but took her for a man as ſhe appeared to be; and Ulyſſes 
himſelf immediately rejoices that he had found a friend in the aſ- 
ſembly. If this be true, the deſcent of Pallas will prove very un- 
neceſſary ; for if ſhe was eſteemed to be merely human, ſhe acts 
nothing in the character of a Deity, and performs no more than 
might have been performed by a man, and conſequently gave no 
greater courage to Ulyſſes than a friend actually gave, for ſuch only 
he believed her to be. Euftathius appears to be of the ſame opinion, 
for he ſays the place is to be underſtood allegorically, and what is 
thus ſpoken by a Pbæacian with Wiſdom, is by the Poet apply'd to 
the Goddeſs of it. 
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Stand forth, ye wreſtleref wiio-theſe paſtimes grace! 23; 
I wield the gauntlet, and I ran the rate. 


In ſuch hero games L yield to none, 

Or yield to brave Laddaivas aloriet 

Shell I with brave LZaodaniai' contend?” 

A friend is ſactedi and I file: him friend; FIR 


Ungea'rous were the man; and haſe of heart,, 


Who takes the leid and pays th ungrateful part: 
Chiefly the mani, in foreigu reals conſin d: 

Bife to his friend, to his om inteteſt blind: 

All, all your heroes I this day defy, 245 
Give me a man that ve our miglit may try? 


v. 239. Shall] with brave Laodamas chend 
A friend is ſacred, and I ftile bim friend.] 


Nothing catr he more artful than this addreſs of 3 be finde 
A way in the middle of a bold challenge, to 'ſerure himſelf of a pow- 
erful advocate; by: paying an ingenious and landable deference to his 
friend. But it may be aſked if decency be obſerved,. and ought C e 
to challenge the father Alcinous (for be ſpeaks univerſally) and yet 
except his ſon Laodamas;. eſpecially when Alcinous was more properly 


bis friend than Laodamas? and why ſhould ke be excepted, rather 


than the other brothers? Spondamer anſwers, that the two brothers 
are included in the perſon of Laodumat, they all bave the ſame rela- 
tion to Ulyſſes,. as being equally a ſuppliant to them all, and conſe- 
quently claim the ſame exemption from this challenge as Laodamas; 
and Altinous is not concerned in its he is the judge and arbitrator of 
the games, not à candidate, like Achill in the had. But why is 
Laodamas named in particular? He was the elder brother, and Ulyſje: 
might the fore be confrghed to his care in particular, by the right 
due to his ſeniority; beſides, he might be the nobleſt perſonage, ha- 
ving conquered bis antagoniſt at the gauntlet, which was the moſt 
dangerous, and conſequently the moſt honourable exerciſe, and there 
fore Ulyſfes might pay him peculiar honours, Spendanus. 


Expert 
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Expert in ev'ry art, I bbaſt the ſkill | 


Toxgive the featherd arrow wings to kill; 


Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, | 

My well-aim'd ſhaft with death / prevents the foe: 250 
Alone ſuperior in the field of Troy, 

Great Philoctetes taught the ſhaft to fly. 

From all the-fots-of earth unrival'd-praiſe- 

I juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 

To thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 255 
And Eurytus, who bad the Gods be foes: 
(Vain Eurytes, whoſe art became his-crime, 
Swept from the earth he periſk'd in his prime; | 
| Sudden 


v. 249. Should'a robole hoſt at once diſcharge-the bow, 
My <vell-aim'd ſhaft eth death prevents the foe. 


There is an amBiguity in the original, and it may imply either 
that if Ulyſſes aud his friends were at the ſame time to aim their 
artows againſt an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions : Or that if his enemies 
had bent all their bows at once againſt him, yer his ſhaft would 
reach his adverſary before they could diſcharge their arrows. Eu- 
ſathius follows the former, Dacier the latter interpretation. And 
certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity and preſence of 
mind: It ſhews Ulyſſes in the extremity of danger capable of acting 
with calmmeſs and ſerenity, and ſhooting with the 8 
and ſteadineſs, though multitudes of enemjes indanger his life. 
have followed this explication, as it is nobler, and fhews UH t 
be f conſummate Hero, ] This E Me aaa 
257. Vain Eurytus.— Eurytut was Kang of OEcballa. 
famous %or his — Archety; he propoſed his daughter Jole in 
marriage to any perſon that could conquer him at the exerciſe of the 
bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as Eunebius obſerves, con- 
cerning Eurytus. They write that Hercules overcame him, and he 
denyinz his davgiter,” was: flainz and his daughter _ 
” G 2 F 4 
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Budden th' irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durſt defy the Bowyer God.) 260 
In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw, t 
As flies an arrow from the well drawn bow. 

Sole in the race the conteſt I decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I refign 

By ſtorms and hunger worn: Age well may fail, 265 


When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. 
N Abaſh'd, 


Hercules: Whereas Homer writes that he was killed by Apollo, that is, 
died a ſudden death, according to the import of that expreſſion. The 
Ancients differ much about OEchalia ; ſome place it in Eubæa, and 
ſome in Meſjema, of which opinion is Pauſanias. But Homer in the 
1;zad places it in Theſſaly : For he mentions with it Tricca and It bend, 
which as Dacier obſerves were Cities of T beſſaly, 

V. 263. Sole in the race the conteft I decline.) This is directly con- 
trary to his challenge in the beginning of the ſpeech, where he 
mentions the race amongſt the other games. How then is this dif- 
ference to be reconciled ? Very naturally. Ulyſſes ſpeaks with a ge- 
nerous warmth, and is tranſported with anger in the beginning of his 
oration: Here the heat of it is cooled, and conſequently reaſon takes 
place, and he bas time to reflect, that a man fo diſabled by calamities 
is not an equal match for a younger and leſs fatigued antagoniſt, 
This is an exact repreſentation of human nature; when our paſſions 
remit, the vehemence of our ipeech remits ; at firſt he ſpeaks like a 
man in anger, here like the wiſe Ulyſſcs. 

It is obſervable that U/yſſes all along maintains a decency and re- 
verence towards the Gods, even while his anger ſeems to be maſter 
over his reaſon ; he gives Eurytus as an example of the juſt vengeance 
of Heaven, and ſhews himlelt in a very oppoſite light: He is fo far 
from contending with the Gods, that he allows himlelt to be inferior 
to ſome other Heroes: an joſtance of mo.eſty. 


V. 265. Age well may fail, 
When florms and bunger ——— 


This paſſage appears to me to refer to the late ſtorms and ſhipwreck, 
and the iong abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffered in ſailing from Calypſo to the 


Pbæacian land; for when Neuficaa found him, he was almoſt dead 


with 
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Abaſh'd, the numbers hear the godzlike man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. | 

Well haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy gen'rous tongu 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong : 270 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe : 
Thy worth is known, Then hear our country's claim, 
And bear to heroes our heroic fame ; 
Jn diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 275 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day; | 

| When 


with hunger, as appears from the fixth of the Odyſſey. Dacier is of a 
different opinion, and thinks it relates to his abſtineuce and ſhipwreck 

his leaving Circe, before he came to Calypſo, This ſeems very 
improbable ; for Ulyſſes had lived ſeven years with that Goddeſs in 
great affluence, and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to have recruited 
his loſs of ſtrength in ſo long a time, and with the particular care of 
a Goddeſs; Befides Alcinous was acquainted with his late ſhipwreck, 
and his daughter Nauſicaa was in ſome degree witneſs to it: Is it not 
therefore more probable that. h ſhould refer to this latter incident, 
than ſpeak of a calamity that happened ſeven yeais paſt, to which 
they were intirely ſtrangers ? 

Dacier likewiſe aſſerts that Euſftathivs is guilty of a miſtake, in 
making xn or proviſion, to ſignify the ſhip itſelf 3 but in reality 
be makes an evident diſt.nftion: Ou Y Ha To jun. Xopuid ny iy 
Beopuarw tym idapdoln odvoortys Tolg xvpacw, ann ors 
rad xipuacy n Rs ixuoa ra5%;3 © Ulyſſes ſuffered not 
in the ſtorm becauſe he had no proviſions to eat, but becauſe the 
«© ſhip that bore the proviſions was broken by the ſturm;“ which 
ſhews a wide difference between . the veſſel and the proviſions: So 
that the expreſſion really implies hat the veſſel was broken, but 
Euflathias is far from affirming that xopudy and ravs (except in 
ſuch an improper ſenſe) have the ſame fign-fication. E 

V. 275. In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay.) From this 
extravagant preface, it might be 1magined that Alei nous was King of 
a nation of Heroes: Whereas when he comes to explain the excel- 

G 3 tence 
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When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and ward'rings end, 

Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend; 

How lov'd of Joe he crown d our ſites with praiſe, 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 280 
Let other vealms the deathſul gauntlet wield, 

Or boaſt the glories- of th athletic: field; 

We in the courſe unrival'd ſpeed diſplay, 

Or thro? cærulean billows plow the way, 

To-dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 385 

The feaſt or bath by day, and love by. night: 

Riſe then ye ſkill'd in meaſures ; let him bear 

Vour fame to men that breathe a diſtant air: 

And faithful ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 

To race, to fail, to dance, to chaunt the ſong. ago 

But, herald, to the palace (iſt repair, 

And the ſoft Lyre to grace our paſtimes bear. 

Swift at the word, obedient to the King 

The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 5 


knce of his ſubjecte, he has ſcarce any thing to boaſt of that is 
manly ; they ſpend an idle life in finging, dancing, and feaſting. 
Thus the Poet all along writes conſiſtently: We. may know the 
Pheacians by their character, which is always to be yoluptuous, 
or as Horace. expreſſes it, 3 


In. cute curandã plus æ quo operata _juvenrus. 


, Exftathivs rightly obſerves that the Poet does got teach that we 
ought to live ſuch lives, but only relates higozically what ſives were 
lad by tbe Pheaaan; he deſcribes them as a contemptible people, 
and conſequenily propoſes them as objects of our ſcorn. not Imitation. 


\ | Up 
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Up roſe nine Seniors, choſen to. ſurvey ä 295 
The future games, the judges of the day: 

With inſtant cate they mark a:{pacious:raund, 

And level for the dance th' allontet ground; 2 
The herald bears the Lyre: Intent to play, 

The Bard advancing meditates the lay, 300 
Skill'd in the dane, till youths, x bloomiag band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel land ; 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 

Their feet half-yiewleſs quiver in che ſkies: 


V. yot ö the Hate . Y 
Dodos $ * n upon this paſs dax, and to 
This deſeription, ſays that lady, is remarkable, 2 ot ec & tis 
dancers moved to the ſound of the harp and the ſong ; * * * 
there is nothing extfyordingry 3 oy ip that they danced, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, an«*Hifſtory.; that is by their © i and movements 
they expreſſed what the muſic of the -barp and voice deforibed, and 
= dance was a yy ation of Mhat wn the abject of abe Poet's 

ng. Hamer © they danced divigely, cf to - 
vious meaning BY 2 — I f. 2% n Na would have 
forborn her obſervation, if ſhe had reflected upon the nature of the 
ſong to which the Phegcians danced: It was an intrigue between 
Mars and Venus; and they being taken in ſome very odd poſtures, ſhe 
muſt allow that theſe dancers re reſented ſame very odd geſtures, * 
movements as the expreſſes it) i "if they were now dancing an 
that is acting in t motjons what was the ſubject of the forge 
But I ſubmit to the judgment of the Ladies, and ſhall only add, that 
this is an inſtance haw ua critical eye can fee ſome things in an au- 
thor, that were never intended by him; though: to do her juſtice he: 
borrowed dhe general remark from. Exftatbias. 


The words papmwaprya; Wniro wodar are very . they 
repreſent — gancings n 2 


eg to beute 
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Uly/es gaz'd, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey | 


0 
The glancing ſplendors as their ſandals play. 2 
Mean - time the Bard alternate to the ſtrings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings ; 
How 
? V. 307. The Bard alternate-to the firings 
The loves of Mars and Cytherea fings.] 


The Reader may be pleaſed to look back to the beginning of the 
book for a general vindication of this ſtory. Scaliger in his Poetics 
prefers the ſong of Topas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus in Hemer; 
Demedocus Deorum canit fæditates, nofter Topas res rege dignas. Mon- 
fieur Dacier in his Annotations upon [Ariſtotle's Poetics refutes the 
objection. 'The ſong of Demodocus, ſays he, is as well adapted to the 


_ inclinations and reliſk of the Pheacians, as the ſong of Iopas is to 


Queen Dido. It may indeed be queſtioned whether the ſubject of 
Pirgil's ſong he well choſen, and whether the deepeſt points of Phi- 
loſophy were intirely proper to be ſung to a Queen and her female 


1 attendants. 


The various labour of the wand ring Moon, 
And whence proceed th eclipſes of the Sun, 
T' original of men and beafts, and whence 
"The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpence, c. 
- : Dryden. 


Nor is Virgil more reſerved than Homer : In the fourth Georgic he 


introduces a Nymph, who in the Court of the Goddeſs Cyrene with 


her Nym, hs about her, fings this very ſong of Demodocus, 


To theſe Clymenè the ſweet theft de&ares 

Gf Mars; and Vulcan's wnavailing cares; 
And all the rapes of Gods, and every love 

From ancient Chaos dewn to youthful Jove. Dryden. 


So that if either of the Poets are to be blamed, it is certainly Virgil: 
but neither of them, adds that Critic, are culpable : Virgil under- 
ſto.d what a chaſte Queen ought to hear before ſtrangers, and what 
women might ſay when alone among themſelves: thus to the Queen 
he fings a philoſophical ſong, the intrigues of Mars and Venus among 
nymphs when they were alone. 

Plutarch 
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How the ſtern God enamour'd with her charms 

Claſp'd the gay panting Goddeſs in his arms, 310 
By bribes ſeduc'd : and how the Sun, whoſe eye 

Views the broad heav'ns diſclos'd the lawleſs joy. 

Stung to the ſoul, indignant thro' the ſkies 

To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 

Arriv'd, his ſinewy arms inceſſant place 315 
Tn' eternal anvil on the maſſy baſe. 

A wond'rous Net he labours, to betray 

The wanton lovers, as entwin'd they lay, a 
Indiſſolubly ſtrong! then inſtant bears 

To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares. "5G 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread,, 

The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed? 


Plutarch vindicates this ffory of Homer: There is a way of teaching: 
by mute actions, and thoſe very fables that. have given moſt of- 
fence, furniſh us with uſeful contemplations: Thus in the ſtory of 
Mars and Venus, ſome have by an unneceſſary violence indeavoured 
to reduce it into ailegory : When Venus is in conjunction with the 
ſtar called Mars, they have an adulterous influence, but time, or the” 
ſun, reveals it. But the Poet himſelf far better explains the mean- 
ing of his fabl:, for he teaches that light muſic aad wanton ines 
debauch the manners, and incline men to an-unmanly way, of livi,g 
in luxury and wantonn:ſs. ' | ; 

In ſhort, Virgi! mentions this ſtory, Ovid tranſlates it, Plutarch 


commends it, and Scaliger cenſures it. IL. will add the judgment of 


a late Writer, Monſieur. Foileau, concerning Scaliger, in his Notes 
upon Longinus. © That proud ſcholar, ſays he, inten ding to erect 
w altars to Virgil, as he expreſſes it, ſpeaks of Homer too p ophanely ; 
« but it is a book which he calls in part Hypercritical, to ſhew that 
« he tranſgreſſed the bounds of true Criticiſm : That piece was a 
* diſhonour to Scaliger, and he fell into ſuch groſs errors, that h 

drew upon him the ridicule of all men of letters, and even of his 
* own. ſon,” 


G5 Whoſe 


— 
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Whoſe texture ev'a the ſearch of Gods deceives, 


| Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 


Then as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs,. 325 
He feigns a journey to the Lemmian ſhorgs : | 
His fav'rite Iſle ! Qbſervant Mars deſcries 

His wiſh'd receſs, and to the Goddeſs flies; 

He,glows, he burns: The fair-hair' d. Qgeen of love 
Deſcends ſmooth gliding from the Courts of Joue, 339 
Gay blooming in full charms: her hand he preſt 


Wich eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 


Come my belov'd,! and taſte che ſoft delights: 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 


Thy abſent ſpouſe neglectful of thy chauns 335 


Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms 

Then, nothing loth, th' enamour'd fair he led, 
Ang ſupk tranſported.on. the conſcious, bed. 
Dowa ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay 


The careleſs lovers in their wanton play: 340 


V. 330. Prefers -bis bart” rous Sintians to thy arms] The Sintjan:: 
were inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians : Homer calls 
mem harbarous of ſpeech, becauſe their language was a corruption of 
\the Greek, Afatic, and Tbracian. But there is a concealed raillery 
zn the expraſſion, and Mars ridicules. the ill taſte of Vulcan for leaving 
To beautiful. a Goddeſs to viſit his rude and barbarous-Sintians, The 
Poet calls Lewnos the favourite Iſle of Vulkan; this alludes to the 
ſubterraneous fires frequent in that Iſland, and be is feigned to have 
Bis there, as the God of fire. This is likewiſe the reaſon why 
Hee is faid to fall into the Iſland Lempes when Jupiter threw him 


In 
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In vain they ſtrive, th intangling ſnares deny 

(Inextricably firm) the pow r to fly: 

Warn' d by the Gad who ſheds the golden day, 

Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way: 

Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 345 
Full horrible be roars, his voice all heav'n returns; 

O Jove, he cry'd, oh all ye pow'rs above, 

See the lewd dalliance af the Queen of Love! 

Me, aukward me the ſcorns, and yields her charms 

To that fair Letcher, the ſtrong God of arms. 33 
If I am lame, that ſtain my natal hour 

By fate impos'd ; ſuch-me my parent bore: 

Why was I born? Tee how the wanton lies! 

O fight tormenting to an huſband's eyes 

But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would fly 355 
His fair one's arms——he thinks:her, once, too nigh. 


V. 348. See the lewd dalliance of the Que of Love.] The origi-- 
nal ſeems to be corrupted z were it to be tranſlated according * 4 
preſent editions, it muſt be, Ser the ridiculous deeds of Venus, I 
conceive, that few huſbands who ſhould take their ſpouſes in ſy 

circumſtances would have any great appetite to laugh; neither is 
ſuch an interpretation conſonant to the words immediately following 


8x imriifle. It is therefore very probable-that the verſe was oti- 


sinally, 
Add b i G αν B% invugle 959. - 
dime ye Gods, beboll tht ſad and unſufferable ddt of Venus; and! 


this agrees with the tenor of Yukan's behaviour in this comedy, who 


Butt 
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But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow'r, 

Till Jove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dow'r. 

Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face: 

Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 360 
Mean · while the Gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo eomes, and Neptune comes along, 


V. 358, *Till Jove refund bis ſhameleſs daughter's dow'r.) I doubt 
not but this was the uſage of antiquity: It has been obſerved that 
the bridegroon, made preſents to the father of the bride, which were 
called ird; and if ſhe was afterwards falſe to his bed, this dower 
was reſtored by the father to the huſband, Beſides this reſtitution, 


there ſeems a pecuniary mul to have been paid, as appears evident 
from what follows. ; | : 


— The God of arms 
Muft pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 


Homer in this, as in many other places, ſeems to allude to the laws 
of Athens, where death was the puniſhment of adultery. Pauſanias 
relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted impunity to any 
perſon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Such alſo was the inſti- 
tution of Solon; If any one ſeize an adulterer, let him uſe him as he 
pleaſes, iay Tis j0400 Nen, dr. av Penta Xpnovas. And 
thus Eratoftbenes anſwered a perſan who begged his life after he had 


Injured his bed, d i ot aToxli”w, an , ToAtws vouo;s 


« It is not I who ſlay thee, but the law of thy country.“ But ſtill 
it was in the power of the injured perſon to take a pecuniary mul& 
by way of atonement : for thus the ſame Eratoſtbenes ſpeaks in Ly/ias, 
vil xa} ixirivs wr) auto xkiai, d apyspur mpdtachas, 
« he entreated me not to take his life, but exact a ſum of money.“ 


Nay, ſuch penalties were allowed by way of commutation for greater 


crimes than adultery, as is in the caſe of murder: Iliad g. 
POE LEY ride tht * 
On juſt atonement, we remit the deed :: 
A fire the ſlaugbter of his ſon forgives ; 
"The Price of blood diſchurg d, the murd rer liven. 


With 
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With theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain; 

But modeſty with-held the Goddeſs-train. 

All heav'n beholds, impriſon'd as they lye, 365 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſky. 

Then mutual, thus they ſpoke : Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits; and Art ſubdues the ſtrong ! 
Dwells there a God on all th' O/ympian brow 
More ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow? 370 
Vet Vulcan conquers, and the God of arms nn 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms, 

Thus ſerious they : but he who gilds the ſkies, 

The gay Apollo thus to Hermes cries, 
Woud'ſt thou enchain'd like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, | 375 
And bear the ſhame like Mars, to ſhare the joy ? 

O envy'd ſhame! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd,) * 

Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind; 


Gaze all ye Gods, and ev'ry Goddeſs gaze, 
Yet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 380 


V. 367, — Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits 


J 


Putarch in his diſſertation upon reading the Poets, quotes this as 


an inſtance of Homer's judgment, in clofing a ludicrous ſcene with 
decency and inſtruction. He artfully inſerts a ſentence by which he 
diſcovers his own judgment, and lets the reader into the moral of 
his fables ; by this conduct he makes even the repreſentation of evil 
actions uſeful, by ſhewing the ſhame- and detriment they draw upon 
theſe who. are guilty of them. | 


Loud 


* 
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Loud laugh the zeff,..ev'n Wentune laughs aloud, 1 


Yet ſues importunate to \lagſe the God : - 

And free, he cries, ob Vulcan free: from ſhame 

Thy captives; I. enſure the penal claim. | 
W Ape {Fleas then) the Faithleſs traſt? 365 

He ſuffers O gives ſurety for-th* wyalt; | 


V. 382. Neptune fire to hoſe -4be God.] It may be aſked why | 
Ngo in particular intereſts himſelf . deliverance of Mer! 
rather than the other'Gots ? Dacrey .confefſes the cam find no reaſon 
for it; but Cuſtatbius is of opinion, that Hoper aſcribes it to that. 
God out of decency, and ce to His ſuperior Majeſty and Emi- 
nence amongſt che ather Deities: It js ſuitable to the eþaraQter of 
that moſt ancient, and conſequently honourable God, to interrupt 
ſuch an indecent Scene of mirth, axhich js not ſo becoming his per- 
ſonage, as thoſe more youthful Deities Apollo and + Beſides, 
agrees well with Neptwoe's gravity to be the firſt who is mindful of 
iendſhip ; ſo that what is here ſaid. of Neptune is got accidental, but 

judiciouſly by the Poet in honour of that Deity. ; 

v. 386. He ſuffers abo gives ſ or th unjuſt.) This verſe is very 
2 and 2 e-ſtill more 282 4 8 Kt 74. of Ctiticks. 
Some think it implies, that it is wicked to he ſurety for a wicked per 
ſon; and therefore Neptune ſhould not give his promiſe for Mars thus 

| taken in adultery, Sqme-take it gary + ſuretyſhip is detrimental, 
[ and it is the lot of unhappy men to be ſuteties; the words then are 
| to be conſtrued in the following order, dN ror iſfysai, 22 
| A arear iſyvzaclai. Sponſiones ſunt infelices, & hominun 
| eſt infelicium ſponſiones dare. Others underſtand it very differently, 
viz. to imply that the ſaxeties of men of inferior condition, ſhould 
be to men of inferjor condition z then the ſentence will bear this 
import : If 2 ſays Vulcan, refuſes to diſcharge the penalty, wy 
all I, compel Neptune to pay it, who is {o greatly my ſuperior? an 
fare adds by way of ſenzenoe, that the {ponſar vyght to be of 
che ſame ſtation with the,perſap to whom he became ſurety; ar in 
| Latin, Smplicinm bominur fanplices of[e debent ſponſores.. 1 have follow'd 
ot Niautarch, who in his banguet af the ſeven wiſe men, explains it do 
| Ggnify that it is dangerous to be ſurety for a wicked perſon, ac- 
cording to the ancient ſentence, iyi mage K Ara. Lafs fan 
ſuretyſbip. Agreeably to the opinion of a much wiſer perſon, He 
hat d ſurety for a flranger ſpall ſmart for it; and be that bateth ſure- 
g is ſure, Prov. X. 15, But: 
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But ſay, if that lewd ſcandal of the-fhy 
To liberty zeſtqr'd, pexfidious fly, 

Say wilt thou bear the Mult? He inſtant cries, 
The Mul& I bear, if Mars perhdious flies. 
To whom appeas d: No more I urge delay; 

When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey. 

Then to the ſnargs his force the God applies : 
They burſt; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
To the ſoſt ian ſhores the Gaddęſs moues, 395 
To viſit Paphos and her blaqming groves, | 
Where to the pow'r ap handed altars riſe, 

And breathing odaurs ſcent the balmy ſkies, 

Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated how rs, 
The Graces unguents ſhed, ambnaſial how'rs, 400 
Unguents that charm the Gods | ſhe laſt aſſumes. a 
Her wond'rous robes; and full the Goddeſs blooms. 
Thus ſung the Bard: Uhr hears with joy, 

and loud apylauſes rend the vaulted fky. 


V. 894+. —— Mars 4% Thwee indgnntͤ iet: 
Taghe lt Cyprian hurts the Goddeſs mower]; 


Phere is a. reaſon for this particularity: The Thracians were a war⸗ 
like. people: the Poet therefore ſe nds the God of War-thither : and 
abe people of Cyprus being effeminate, and addiRed to love and -plea- 
dures, he feigns the receſs of the Gaddeſs Love to have been in that 
Illapd. It js further abſervable, that he barely mentions the vetreat 
of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ftory af Fenus. The 
reaſon is, the Pbæacians had no delight in the God of War, but the 
ſoft deſcription. of Venus better ſuited with their inclinations, Eaffa- 


Then 
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Then to the ſports his ſons the King commands, 405 
Each blooming youth before the monarch ſtands : 
In dance unmatch'd ! a wondrous ball is brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with ſtrength enormous bids it fly, 


And bending backward whirls it to the fky ; 4r0 


His brother ſpringing with an ative bound, 
At diſtance intercepts it from the ground : 
The ball difmiſs'd, in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 
Turn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand. * 
Th' aſſembly gazes with aftoniſh'd eyes, 1 
And ſends in fliouts applauſes to the ſkies. 
Then thus Uly/es ; Happy King, whoſe name 
The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 


v. 410. And bending baekward whirk it to the fly.] This is 2 
literal tranſlation of i h iow ; and it gives us a lively image 
of a perſon in the act of throwing towards the ſkies Euſtathius.is 
moſt learnedly trifling about this exerciſe of the ball, which was 
called or paviac, or arial; it was a kind of dance, and while they 
ſprung from the. ground to catch the ball, they played with their feet 


in the air after the manner of dancers. He reckons up ſeveral other 


exerciſes at the ball, aTogeati;, Pawida, inloxvpo;, and Hep - 
pai oTpis 5 and explains them all largely. Hamer ſeems to oppoſe 
this acrial dance to the common one, r N, or on the ground, 
which appears to be added to make an evident diſtinction between the 
ſports ; otherwiſe it is unneceſſary ; and to dance upon the ground is 
imply d in df , for how-ſhould a dance be performed but upon 
the ground. 
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In ſubjects happy ! with ſurprize I gaze; 
Thy praiſe was juſt; their ſkill tranſcends thy praiſe. 420 
Pleas'd with his people's fame the Monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the Peers, of Fi 
Since Wiſdom's ſacred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's dues : | 
Twelve Princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 425 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love, a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe, and imitate your King: © nd | 
Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare | | 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy fincere, „ 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong : | 
A gen'rous heart repairs a ſland'rous tongue. 
Th' aſſenting peers, obedient to the King, 
In haſte their heralds ſend the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Euryalus: O Prince, whoſe ſway 135 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey ! 
V. 420. Thy praiſe was juſt ——— ] The original ſays, You : 
promiſed that your ſubjects were excellent dancers, Ar ννν,ꝭ 


that is, threatened: Minans is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the Latins, 
as Dacier obſerves 3 thus Horace, 2 nk 


- 


Multa & præclara minantem. 


Euſtatbius remarks, that the addreſs of Les is-very artful, he calls 
it a ſeaſonable flattery: In reality to excel in dancing, is but to 
excel in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinous it was a moſt noble 
qualification': Ulyſſes therefore pleaſes his vanity by adapting his 
praiſe to his notions; and that which would have been an affront 
in ſome nations, is eſteemed as the higheſt compliment by — 


— 
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Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam; whale hilt, a filver blaze; 
Whoſe ivory ſheath inwrought with curious pride, 


Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. 440 


He ſaid, and to his hand the-fword conſign'd ; 


And if, he cry d. my-wards affect thy.mind, 


Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whirlwinds bear, 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air 
Crown, oh ye heav'ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 445 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores! 
And bleſt be thou, my friend, Ly cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav ring Kea; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 
And never, never may 'ſt thou want this ſword! 45 
He ſaid, and oder his ſhoulder flung the blade. 
Now o'er the earth aſcends the evening ſhade: 
The precious gifts th? jlluſtrious heralds hear, 
And to the court th* .embody'd Peers repair. 
v. 450. Aud never, nevermay'f} thou amt this: %.] It gan ſcarce 


— — - was how greatly this beautiful paſſage is miſtepreſen ted by 
Eiflathizs. He would have it to imply, May I never want (bit 


FS, 
Feoord, taking To: adverbially : The preſents.of enemies were reck- 


oned fatal, Ulyſſes therefore to avert the omen, prays that he may 
never have occaſion to have gecoutſe to this (ward of Euryatus, but 
keep it amongſt his treaſures as a teſtimony of this reconciliation, 


forced interpretation, and diſagreeable to 
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Before the Queen /cingxs" ſons unfold 555 
The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining - gold: 
Then to the radiant thranes-they move in ſtate: 
Aloft, the King in pomp Imperial ſate. 

Thence to the Queen. O partner of our reign, 
O ſole belov'd!! command thy menial train 460 
A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 
And healing waters for the bath prepare: 
That bath'd, our gueſt may bid his ſotrows ceaſe, 
Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame, 4g 
Our ſelf we give, memorial of our name: 
To raiſe in off rings to almighty Jove, 
Aud every God that treads the courts above. 
_ Inftant the Queen, obſervant of the King, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring $70 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample fireams ſuffice, 
Heap high.the-wgod, and bid the flames ariſe. 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
The fuming waters:bubble o'er the blaze. 
Hexſelf the cheſt prepares : in order zoll'd 
The robes, the veſts pre rang'd, and heaps. of gold: 
And adding a rich dreſs 1nwrought with art, 
A giſt expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 
Thus · ſpoke to A: To guard with bands 


laſolvable theſe gifts, thy case demands: 480 
. Ro 


475 
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Left, in thy ſlumbers on the wat'ry main, 
The hand of Rapine make our bounty vain. 
Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 
Clos'd with Circean art. A train attends , 485 
Around the bath : the bath the King aſcends : 
(Untaſted joy, fince that diſaſtrous hour, 


He fail'd ill fated from Calyp/o's bow'r) 

Where, happy as the Gods that range the ſky, 

He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 490 
He bathes; the damſels with officious toil, 
Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oil: 


V. 485. Cloi'd with Circæan art ——,] Such paſſages as theſe 
have more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and different 
from modern ways of ſpeaking, to be capable of much ornament in 
Poetry. Euftathius obſerves that keys were not in uſe in theſe ages, 
but were afterwards invented by the Lacedemonians ; but they uſed 
to bind their carriages with intricate knots, Thus the Gordian knot 
was famous in antiquity. And this knot of Ulyſſes became a proverb, 
to expreſs any inſolvab'e difficulty, & 78 39vooiu; Jiopdgt This is 
the reaſon why he is ſaid to have learned it, from Circe; it was of 
great eſteem amongſt the Ancients, and not being capable to be 
untied by human art, the invention of it is aſcribed, not to a man, 
but to a Goddeſs. 

A Poet would now appear ridiculous if be ſhould introduce 2 
Goddeſs only to teach a Hero ſuch an art, as to tye a knot with 
intric ey: but we anuſt not judge of what has been, from what 
now is; cuſtoms and arts are never at a ſtay, and conſequently 
the ideas of cuſtom and arts are as changeable as thoſe arts and 
. cuſtoms: This knot in all probability was in as high eſtimation 
formerly, as the fineſt watch-work or machines are at this 
day; and were a perſon famed for an uncommon ſkill in ſuch works, 
it would be no abſurdity in the language of poetry, to aſcribe his 
knowledge in them to the afliftance or a Deity. 


Then 
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Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads, 
And to the feaſt magnificently treads. 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 495 
Nauficaa blooming as a Goddeſs ſtands, "_ 
With wond'ring eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, . 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail god-like ſtranger ! and when heav'n reſtores 
To thy fond wiſh thy long-expeQed ſhores, 500 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air. 

O royal maid, Uly/es ſtrait returns, 
Whoſe worth the ſplendors of thy race adorns, 
So may dread owe (whoſe arm in vengeance farms 505 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms,) 
Reſtore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever pleaſing coaſt, 
As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, | 
To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my vows ; 510 


My 


* 


V. 510. To thee, my Goddeſs, I addreſs my waws.] This may ſeem 
an extravagant compliment, eipe.ially in the mouth ef the wiſe 
Uly//es, and rather prophane than polite. Dacier commends it as the 
higheſt piece of addreſs and gallantry ; but perhaps it may want ex- 
plication to reconcile it to decency. Ch es only ſpeaks comparative- 
lv, and with relation to that one action of her ſaving his life: 
As therefore, ſays he, I owe my thanks to the Heavens for giving 
me life originally, ſo I ought to pay my thanks to thee for pre- 
© ſerving it; thou haſt been to me as a'Deicy. To preſerve a life, 
* is in one ſenſe to give it.“ If this appears not to ſoften the 
expreſſion ſufficiently, it may be aſcribed to-an overflow of grati- 
tude in the generous diſpoſition of Ulyſſes ; he is ſo touched _ 
bk. . 
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My life, thy gift I boat! He (4i8;, and-ſate, 
Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of: ſtate; 
Now each partales the feaſt; the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his-portion ſhares. 
The Bard an herald guides? the garing throng ors 
Pay low obeyſance as he moves along: 
Beneath a ſculptur'd ach he ſits emthron'd, 
The Peers encirtling form an awful round - 
Then from the chine; Ulyes carves with art ; 
Delicious food, an-honoraty part; 526 
This, let the Maſter of the Lyre receive, 
A pledge of love! tis: all a wretch can gioe. 
Lives there: Man beneath the ſpucious ſkies, 
Who ſaered honours to the Bard denies? 
The Moſe the Bard inſpires; exults bis Mind: 515 
The Muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind: 
The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 
Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with-praiſe: 


the memory of her benevolence and protection, that his ſoul labour 
for' an expreſſion great enough to repreſent it, and no wonder if in 
this ſtruggle of thought, his words fly out into an excefſive but 
laudable boldneſs. 

V. 519. — From the chine Ulyſſes carves with art.] Were this 
literally to be tranſlated, it would be that Ulyſſes cut a piece from 
the chine of the white-tooth'd boar, round which there was much 
tat. This looks like Burleſque to a perſon unacquainted with the 
uſages of Antiquity: But it was the higheſt honour that could be 
paid to Demodocun. The greateſt Heroes in the Id are thus re- 
watded after victory, and it was eſteemed an equivalent for all 
dangers: So that what Dye here offers to the Poet, is offered 
out of a particular regard and honour to his Poetry. 
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When now the rage of Hunger was allay'd, 


Thus to the Lyriſt- wife Uſes ſaid; 530 
O more than man f thy ſbub the Muſe inſpires, 
Or Phabus afiimates wit? all his fires: | 


For who by Phixbus uninform d, could · know 

The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo well the woe? 

Juſt to the tale, 28 preſemt at the fray, 535 
Or taught the labours of the dreadfal day! 

The ſong recalls paſt horrors to my eyes, 

And bids proud Ilion from her aſhes riſe. 

Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ring; 


Th' Epean fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing: 540 


V. 531; —— Thy ſoul the Maſe inſpires, 
Or Phoebus animates with all bis fires. ] 


Ulyſes here aſeribes the ſongs of Demodocus to immediate inſpira- 
tion; and Apollo is made the patron of the Poets, as Euffatbius ob- 
ſerves, becauſe he is the God of Prophecy. He adds, that Hemer 
here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodecus: it is be 
who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs; as if he had 
been preſent at it; it is he who had little or no affiſtance from 
former relations of that ſtory, and conſequently receives it from 
Apollo and the Muſes. This" is a ſecret but artful inſinuation that 
we are not to look vpon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, but in 
general as a real hiſtory, related with as. much certainty as if the 
Poet had been preſent at thoſe memorable actions. 

Plutarch in his chapter of reading Poems admires the conduct of 
Homer with relation to Ulyſſes : Re diverts Derfodocus from idle Fables, 
and gives him a noble theme, the deſtruction of Troy, Such ſub- 
jets ſuit well with the ſaze character of Uly/es. It is for the 


| lame reaſon that he here paſſes over in filence the amour of Mars 


and Venus, and commends the ſong at the beginning ot this book, 
concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy: An in- 
firuction, what ſongs a wiſe man ought to hear, and that Poets 
Gould recite nothing but what may be heard by a wiſe man. 


How 
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How ſtern LU, furious to deſtroy, 

With latent heroes ſack'd imperial Trey. 

If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 

The God himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame: 

And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 545 
In ev'ry land, thy monument of praiſe. 

Full of the God he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, 

How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main: 

How blaziog tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 

While from the ſhores the winged navy flies : 550 
How ev'n in ions walls, in deathful bands, 

Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 

All Trey up heav'd the ſteed; of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trg9jans counſell'd ; part conſign'd 

| The 


V. 554. Various the Trojans counſel!" d J It is obſervable 
that the Poet gives us only the heads of this ſong, and though he 
had an opportunity to expatiate and introduce a variety of ncbte 
Images, by painting the fall of Trey, yet this being foreign to his 
ſtory, he judiciouſly reſtrains his fancy, and paſſes on to the more 
immediate Actions of the Odyſſey. Virgil, lib. 2. of his nets, has 
tranſlated theſe verſes. | | 4 


Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria wulgus, 
At Capys, & quorum melior ſententia menti, 
Aut Pelago Danaum inſidias ſuſpectague dona 
Precipitare jubent, ſubjectiſque urere flammis : 
Aut tereb rare cavas uteri & tentare latebras. 


Scaliger prefers theſe before thoſe of Homer, and ſays that Homer 
trifles in defcribing ſo particularly the diviſions of the Trojan councils: 
That Virgil chuſes to burn the horſe, rather than deſcribe it as thrown 
from the rocks: For how ſhould the Trojans raile it thither ? Such 
a "Fg, obj ection 
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The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 4 558 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off ring ſacred to th' immortal pow'rs: 
Th' unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
Ayd by the Gods decree proud 7ion falls; 56 
Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 
And vengeful ſlaughter, fierce for human blood. 
50 He ſung the Greets ſtern-iſſuing from the ſteed, 
How 1/ion burns, how all her fathers bleed: 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus ! aſcends 565 
The Spartan King; how Ibacus attends, 
(Horrid as Mars) and bow with dire alarms 
The He fights, ſubdues: for Pallas ſtrings his arms. 
Thus while he ſung, U griefs renew, 
Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew : 576 | 
As ſame fond matron views-in mortal fight 
Her huſband falling ia his country's right: | 
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obſections are ſcarce worthy of a ſerious anſwer, for it is no difficulty 
to imagine that the ſame men who heaved this machine into Troy, 
ſhould be able to raiſe it upon a rock: And as for the former objec- 

tion, Virgil recites almoſt the ſame diviſions in council as Homer, nay - 

burrows them, with little variation. | 
Ariſtotle obſerves the great art of Hemer, in naturally bringing 
about the diſcovery of Uly/es to Alcinous by this ſong. He calls this 
Homer a Remembrance, that is, when a preſent object ſtirs up a paſt image 
in the memory, as a picture recalls the figure of an abſent friend : 


na, thus Ulyſſes bearing Demodecus fat to the harp his former hardſhips, 
Such breaks out into tears, and theſe tears bring about his diſcovery. 
do V. 571. As ſome fond matron ——,] This is undoubtedly a very 


moving and beautiful compariſon ; but it may be aſked if it be proper 
Vor. II. H do 
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Frantic thro' claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, the flies, : 

As ghaſtly pale he groaps,, and faints, and. dies; 

Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 575 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound! 
She cries, ſhe fhrieks , the fierce inſulting foe ; 
Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe, : 

To chains condemn'd as wildly ſhe deplores, - 


A widow, and a flave on foreign ſhores; | | 580 


So from the ſluices of Uly/er eyes 
Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſigbs: 
Conceal'd he griey'd: the King obſerv'd alone 
The filent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 
Then to the Bard aloud: O ceaſe to fing, 585 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful firing : 


- 
* 


to compare ſq great a Hero as Ulyſſes to a woman, the weakneſs of 
avhoſe ſex juſtifies her tears Befides ſhe appears to bave a ſufficient 
cauſe for her ſorrows, as being under the greateſt calamities ; but 
why ſhoulg Unye weep? Nothing but his valour ahd ſucceſs is Te- 
corded, and w al oc 

replies, that they who think that Ulyſſes is compared to the matron, 
miſtake the point of the compariſon : Whereas the tears alone of 
Ls are intended to be compared to the tears of the matron. It 
is the ſorrow of the two. perſons,. not the perſons themſelves, that is 
repreſented in the compariſon. „ there appears no, ſufficient cauſe 
tor the tears of Lhyſes; this objection would not have been made, if 
the ſubject of the ſang had been, conſidercF ; it ſets before his eyes 
all the calamities of a long wer, all the ſcenes of ſlaughtex of friends 


aud enemies that he had beheld in it r It is alſo, to be remembered, 


that we have, only the abridgment of, the ſong,, and yet we fee 
ſrectacles of hotror, blood, and commiſeration. Tears, diſcover a 
ten rx, not an abject ſpirit. Acbilles is not leſs a Hero for weeping 


over the aſhes of Patroclus, nar Ulyſſes. for lamenting the calamities 


aud den hs of thouſands of his friends. | 
T3980 By [2 TY 
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y ſhould; this, be an occaſion. of -ſorrow ? Euftatbius 
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To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, : r 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woes 

Thy lay too deeply moves: thewrecaſe:the lay, 

And o'er the banquet ev'ry heart be gay: 5890 

This ſocial right demands: for him the ſails - | 

Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales: 

His are the gifts of love: The wiſe and good - 

Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blond. 
But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 595 

Artful concealment ill becomes the brave: 

Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 

Impos'd by parents in the vatal hour ? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 

One common right, the great and lowly claims: 6h 

Say from what city, from what regions toſt. 

And what inhabitants thoſe regions boaſt ? n 

So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realm aſſign'd, 

ln wond'rous ſhips ſelf. mov d, inſtinqt with mind; 


V. 604: In wondrous ſorps Jelf-mov'd inflindt with mind.) Thety 


is not a peffage that more outrages all the rules of credibility than 


the deſcription of theſe ſhips of Alcina. The Poet inſerts theſe ' 


wonders only to ſhew the great dexterity of the Phæaciam in naviga- 
tion; and indeed it was de very full in the deſcription of 
their ſkill, who were to convey Ulyſſes home im deſpight of the veiy 


God of the Ocean. It is for the ſame reaſon that they are deſcribed _ 


as ſailing almoſt inviſibly, to eſcape the notice of that God. Anti- 
quity animated every thing in Poetry; thus is ſaid to have had 
a maſt made of Dodonæan oak, indued with the faculty of Tpeech. 


But chis is- defending one abſurdity, by inftancing in a-fable equally 


abſurd 3+ all that can be faid in Defence of it is, that ſuch extrava- 
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No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides, 

Like man intelligent, chey plow the tides, 7 

Conſcious of every ebaſt, and every bay 

That lies beneath the ſun's all ſeeing r: | 

'Tho' clouds and darknefs weil th* encumber'd'{ky, 

Fearleſs thro* darkneſs, and thro? clouds they fly: 
ho' tempelts tage, tho' rolls the ſwelling main, 

The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain, 

Ev'a the ſtern God that o'er the waves prefides, 

Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, - | | 

With fury burns; while careleſs they covey Gig 

Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 

Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 

A dreadful ſtory. big with future woes. 

How Neptune rag:d; and — | ry 

ere 620 


I A monu- | 
- . 4 N 1 4 * - 
* l 


+ £200 29Gb wet 7 (2 
gant fables were Ihen, at least by che vulgar, in former ages; and 
ently might be introduced without blame in Poetry; if fo, 
by whom could a boaſt of this nature be better made, than by a yain 
Pheacian ? Beſides, theſe extravagancies let Ulyſſes into the humour 
of the Phæariart, and in the lohowing: , he adapts, his tory. ta 
it, agd returns fable for fable. It muſt like wife certainly be a great 
inequragement to oa to find bimſelf in ſuch hands as, could ſo 
eaſily reſtore him to Es country: for it was natural to conclude, that 
though Acinous was guilty, of great rr * that his * | 
A Wee very com , 88. 45 
145 


V. 69. —— ER ALLE. 
ba 2 Firm eng n the „nuf. 


The Ancients, as Euftathius obſerves, mark. theſe verſes with an 
Obcliſk and Aſlexiſm. 1 he Obelik ſheucd that they judged. Ng a 
| . as | IElatcs 
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A monument of wrath: how mound on mound 
Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 


But 


eee, laced, r 
thought the verſes very mh For they thought it not probable 
that Alcinous would have called to memory this prediction and the 
menace of N — and — 1 ſiſted to conduct to his own . 
the enemy : Whereas if this oracle be ſuppoſed to 
forgotten by 4 2 ( it will, if theſe verſes be taken away) 5 
there will be an appearance of truth, that he who was a friend to 
all ſtrangers, ſhoyld be perſuaded to land ſo great and worth. 
Hero as Ulyſſes in his own dominions, and therefore they reject Nun 
to the 13th of the Odyſſey. But, as Faſtathius obſerves, Alcinows 
immediately ſubjoins, 


But this the Gods may froftrate or fulfill 
4 ſuits the purpoſe of ib eternal will. 


And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this book, for Ar- 
vous believes. that the Gods might be r not to ful: 
this denunciation. It has been likewiſe remarked that the conduct 
of Alcinous is very juftifiable : The Pheacians bad been warned by an 
oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care they ſhould ſhew to 


1 t forbear not to perform an act of piety to 
AAA ught to do their duty, and truſt db ee 


r This will ſeem to be more probable, if 
ve remember Akinous is ignorant that Ulyſſes is the on intended 
N oppoli- 
tion to the Gods, but really acts with piety in aſſiſting * 
* 5 complies with the common laws of 8 

t a conjecture, yet it is not without probability, the there 
n in the entrance of the haven 
of the Pbæaciam, the fable may be built upon this foundation, and 
becauſe it was invironed by the ocean, the transformation r 
afcribed to the God of it. 


v. 621. Hf nere, | 
PF 


The Greek word is 2 which does not imply 
that the city fhowld be buried actually, but that mountain ſhouki 
ſurround it, or cover it round; and in the 14th\ book we find that 
. the city continues out of 

danger. 


H 3 
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But this the Gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 
As fuits the purpoſe of th' .cterval will. 
Zut fay thro' what waſte regions haſt thou tray d, 625 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey d? 
Poſſeſt by wild baibarjats fierce is ahbe. 
Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
Say why dhe fate of Troy awal't thy eaves, | 
| Why heav'd thy boſom, and why How'd thy tears? 630 
Juſt are the ways. of heaven: From beavin proceed 
The woes of man; beav'n doom'd the Gredh do bleed, 
A theme of future ſong ! Say then if Hain 
Some dear-lov'd brother preſs d. the Picgias plain! 
Or bled ſome friend who bare a brother part. 635 
n due n merit; vor by Mood, th hen. 


3 ns fully of ge, that the ct was wee 

by a mountain; the Poet, fays be, invents this 

"Aion 3 * from ſearching after this Ie of the 5 
ro, preſet ve his ffory from detection of falfficatien ; 
fame manner as be 3 and the the rivers 1255 

ng away the which the Greeks bad raiſed a8 4 ee 

þ their navy. Bot Dacier in the omiffons which The Inſerts at 

"the end of the ſecond volume of her Odyſſey, . is of a coitraty my 
Tor the mountain is not faid to cover the city, but to threaten 

= it : 2s appears from the x26 bak of the Odyſſey, . 


commands a facrifice to the to avert the exegition of this 
denunciation. 
But the difference is ſmall, the city is equ tened 


as bs buried 2s OAT transformed ; . 
might. pronounce the ſame fate to both, fined Voth were threatened 


. equally by the you rediction : jt was indeed impoſſible for him to ſpeak 
212 repeats the words af the oracle, 


cinous 


| v. 636 
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V. 635. Or bled ſome friend? who bore a brother's part, 
And claim d by merit, not by blood, the beart. ] 


This excellent ſentence of Homer at once guides us in the choice, 
and inſtructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to the perſon of a 
Friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, Homer 
bad a ſoul ſuſceptible of real friendſhip, and was a lover of fancerity . 
It would be endleſs to take notice of every caſual inſtruction inſerted 
in the Odyſſey ;. but ſuch ſentences ſhew Homer to have been a man of 
am amiable character as well as excellent in Poetry: The great abhor- 
rence he had of ies cannot be more ſtrongly expreſt than in tho e 
two paſſages in the ninth Jad, and in the fourteenth Odyſſey : In tle 
firſt of which he makes the man of the greateſt ſoul, Achilles, bear 
teſtimony to his averſion of them; and in the latter declares, that 
* the pooreſt man, though compelled by the utmoſt neceſſity, ought 
% not to ſtoop to ſuch a practice. In this place he ſhews that 
worth creates a kind of relation, and that we are to lopk upon a 
worthy friend, as a brother, 


This bock takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part of the 
evening: for the council opens in the morning, and at ſvn-ſetti: g 
the Pheacians return to the palace from the games; after which 
5 Ulyſſes bathes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the evening in diſ- 
| courſing, and hearing the ſongs of Demodocus. Then Alcinous requeſts 
him to relate his own ſtory, which he begins in the next book, and 

continues it through the four ſubſequent beoks of the Odyſſey. 
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Cicons, by whom they were repu 


2 form, were driven 


of the Lotophagi. 
From thence they, ſailed" to AL? of the — — 
avhoſe manners and fituation are particularly charac- 


N 2 Palyphemuy ad Bis deſeribed ; 
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more-ſuitable to the- place in which they tand: There is nothing 
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As the 
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. ceffary conſequence of the other, either truly or 
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be left void in a firm building, even the-cavities ought not to be 
with rubbiſh deſtructive to the gth wi 
the ſame kind, though of Jeſs pieces, and fitted to the 
| comprebended in the Grit platform 
is Epiſode : Let us'e 
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any 

ther it. ae changeabley for inftance, though 

1 neceffary that e being ablent ſhould ſpend - ſeveral years 
foreign Princes | that one of theſe 

Princes ſhould be Antipbates, another Alcinous, or that Circe or Calypſo 

— be 2 perſons who entertained him: It was in the Poet's 
do 


ve changed theſe perſons and Rates; without changing 
le. Thus though theſe adventures or Epiſodes be- 


the ſubject after they are choſen, yet they are not 
eſſential to the ſobject. But in what Koe 
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therefore though the Poet was at liberty to 
theſe particular adventures, yes it was not in 
of none at all; if theſs had been omitted, 
others, or elſe he would have omitted. part 
contained in his model, viz. the adventures of a 
abſent from his country; and the Poem would have 
defeftive. 80 that Epiſodes are not actions, but parts of an 


3, 


| 
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FTF 
1 
it 
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action. It is in „ as Ariftotle obſerves, as in Painting; a 
Paister pute many aftions into one piece, but they all eonſpire to 
form one entire 


and perfect Action: A Poet likewiſe uſes many 
Epiſodes, but all thoſe taken ſeparmely finiſh nothing, they 
are but imperſect members, which altogether make one and the 
ne: aft the parts. of à human body, they all pire to 
Mute the whole man. 3 | | 
the Epiſ.des of Homer, are compleat Epiſodes z are 
> ſubje, becauſe they are drawn fromthe ground of the 
they are ſo joined to the principal action, that one is the ne- 
1 and 
billy, they ere impetſect members which do not make à compleat 
and finiſhed 1 ſor an Epiſode that makes a compleat action, 
de of a principal action, as is eſſential to all Epiſodes. 
An Epiſode may then be defined, © a neceſſary part of an action, 
— by probable circumſlances. They are part of an action, 
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ference between the Epiſodic and principal 
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How ſweet the produfts of a peaceful reign? 
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nition | 

of the F in | 
relating the circumſtances, the manner bow he ſuffered is di 
and this connects it with the principal acti 

dently the neceſſary relation the Epiſode 
of the Odyſſey, - What 1 bave ſaid: I hope plain 
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nature of Epiſades. See Boſſu more largely upon this ſubject. 
V. 3. How ſweet the of a —＋ „Ke. ] This 
fage bas given great joy to the Critics, as it has afforded them the 
natured pleaſure of railing, and the ſatisſaction of believing they 
found a fault io a good Writer. It is fitter, ſay they, for the 
of Epicurus than for the ſage to exxol the pleaſures of 
and drinking in this manner: He whom the Poet propoſes 
ſtandard of human Wiſdom, ſays Rapin, ſuffers. himſelf to 
drunk by the Pheacians. But it may rather be imagined, 
Critic was not very ſober when he made the reflection; 
not the leaſt appearance of a reaſon for that imputation. E. 
deed in his third book de Repub. writes, that what Ulyſſes 
ſpeaks is no very proper example of temperance : but every 
knows that Plata with reſpect to Homer, wrote with great partiality. 
Athenens in his twelfth book gives us the following interpretation. 
Ulyſſes accommodates his diſcourſe. to the preſent occafion ; be in 
appearance approves of the volupt vous lives of the Pheacian,. and 
having . beard Alcingus before fay, that feaſting and Gnging, Cc. was 
their ſupreme delight; he by a ſeaſonable flattery ſeems to comply 
with their inclinatiors: it being the moſt proper method to attain 
his defires of being conveyed to his own Country, He compares 
Cafe to the Po'ypus, which is fabled to aſſume the colour of every 
ta which he approaches: Thus Sepbocies. i . 
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That is, % In- your acceſſes to mankind obſerve the Polypus,, and. 
a adapt yourſel} to-the humour-of the perſon. to whom you apply.” 
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the Tong and mußte, intended to recommend a more 

than eating and drinking, ſuch a pleaſure as a wiſe 
ng the better part, and rejecting the 

pleaſe the eur rather than the belly. 12 Diſſen. 

underſtand the paſſage otherwiſe, the meaning may be this. 
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If 
am 


uaded, fays Ulyſſes, that the moſt agreeable end which a 
is to 1 aniverſa} joy, when 

in every houſe, when plenty is on every table, 
e ; This to ert Kits of the 


| Anon a very agreeable compliment; as 
it is certainly the moſt glorious aim of a King to make his ” 
jeQs happy, and diffuſe an univerſal joy through his dominions : He 
muſt be a rigid Cenſor indeed who blames ſuch pleaſures as theſe, 
which have nothing contrary in them to Virtue and firit Morality ; 
eſpecially as they here bear a beautiful oppoſition to all the horrors 
which Ulyſſes had ſeen in the wars of Trey, and ſhew Pheacia a3 
- "happy as Troy was miſerable. I will only add, that this agrees with 
the oriental way of ſpeaking; and in the Poetical parts of the ſcrip- 
tures, the voice of melody, ſeating wad dancing, art uſed to expreſs 
the happineſs. of à nation, : 
ö * The 
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The plenteous board high-heap' with cates Uivite, = 
And o'er the ſddnting bow! the laughing wine. ko 


Heid theſe joys, why ſeeks thy mind to know 


Th' unhappy ſeries of a wand'rer's woe? l 
Remembrance ſad; whoſe image to review 
Alas ! muſt open all my wounds anew. 


Aud dh, what frſt, "what laſt hall I relate, 3 
— font by Heav'n and Fate? high 
Know firſt the man (tho now a wretch diftreſt) | 
Who hopes thee, Monarch ! for his future gueſt. 
Behold Dr noTgnoble name, | 
Earth ſoands my wiſdom, and high heav't my fame. 20 
v.19 2 ——— — fr do 
2325 — ere * 2 


utmoſt attention and curioſity [as Cuſfathius obſerves) of the Abele 
aſſembly, to hear the Rory ot fo great an Hero. Perhaps it may be 
thought that Ulyſſes is oſtentatious, and (;eaks of bimſelf too favour- 
ably ; bur the neceflity of it will appear, if we conſider that Ulyſſcs 
5 nothing but his perſonal qualifications to 4 Phgacians in 

favour: It was therefore requlſite to make thoſe qusliffentibns 
known, and this was not poſſible to be done but by his own relatioh, 
he being a ſtranger among ſtrangers. Beſides, be eos before: a. 
vain-glorious people, who thought even boaſting no fault, It may. 
be queſtioned whether Virgil be ſo happy in thoſe reſpects, when he: 
puts. almoſt the ſame words into the mouth of Anas, | 


| Sum pin E nan, raptos qui beſte penates 
Claſſe vebo mecum, amd fuper ætbera notus. 


| Boz his boaſt contributes nothing to the re-eſtsbliſbment of. his «Faire, 
for he ſpeaks to the Goddeſs Venus. Vet Scaliger infinitely preſers- 
Vin before Homer, tho" there be no other. di : in the * 


than raptas qui. ex haſte penates, Inſtead of 
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| My native ſoil is Elea the für. | | 
Where eee anc wool ar: e! 
WEN AQ magere 
$&w 421 e A N a 
hee. 
Aha roie .. 


He queſtions whether Subtilries, or. Mans, ever rae pat 
- Llory to the Heavens; whereas that is the revars 75 the 


word is to be underſtood to imply Wiſdom, and all — of 
war, Se. according to — beſt aun of the e he, | ; 
"4, WEY1 * 


The Man for niſlis, variow arts rewwn'd. 


3 ws * — , 


Vie is not leſs fovere upon. the verſes immediately preceding, 
Ea & ia xUο,ẽsg fg Nr %, Farbare,' Se. | 


Which lines are undoubtedly very E and the 
number of the ſufferings of Le. he multitude of them is ſo 
great, that they almoſt conf und ien; ; and he ſeems at a Joſs where 
222 or where to end; ind they agree very well 
| the propoſition in the opening ef the Odyſſeps which” was to re- 
— ir * man. The verſes "hich Scaliger quot 


| Enfandum as -jubes, renovare auc, - 
K. r ir oper, * 1 


. fant mm fro uz ETSY and he concludes, that 2 has 
not fo much imitated Hemer, as taught us how Homer ought to haye 


wrote. 
V. 21+ Ithaca the fair, There high Neritus, Sc.] " Euſtathins gives 
interpretation of this poſition of Ithaca; le underſtand it 
to fignify that it lies low; others exp lain it to ſienify that it 18 
low — but high wirr hect to the neighbouring Iſland} ; 


others take @arwTripraty /-//-r1/'ma) in another ſenſe to imply 
the excelience of the country, which though it lies low, is produc- 


tive of brave inhabitants, for ns mediately adds & Y roa · 
pape. Serabo "gives à different expoſition ; lilac is xbajcann, 


© it lies near to the Continent, and mwamwmrirdTh, as it is the ut- 
© molt of all the Iſlands towards the North, pos apxlor, for thus 


* . - - 2 
1 CHEESE EY N 2 
9 4 


E N Ke 


rer eee ee 


£87 =«a © 


(Theſe to the north and night's dark regions ran, 
Thoſe to Aera and the riſing ſun.) 


ot all the lands that heav'n o'erſpreads with light! | 
In vain Cahyp/o long conſtrain'd my ſtay, 


the Eaſt, and on the South Samos and Zacyntbus. 
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Dulichium, Sams, and Zacynthus crown'd * | » 
With ſhady mountains, ſpread their iſles around. 


Low lies our Iſle, yet bleſt in fruitful ſtores 3 


Strong are her ſons, tho rocky are ber ſhores ; _ 
And none, ah none ſo lovely to my ſight, 


E 
With ſweet, relodant, amorous delay; 
 poc {ov is to be uniderſtood. So that Tthaca, adds be, ib die of 


a low fituation; but a it lies oppoſed to the Continent, nor the moſt 
lofty (ul maorelry) but the moſt extream of the northern Iſlands z 


forſo wamriprdty fignifies. Dacier differs from Strabs in the en- 


of Tpdg mw Y u, Tr, which: he believes to wean the 
th ; ſbe applies the words to the Eaſt, or South-eaſt, and 
to the maps which ſo deſcribe it. It is the moſt northern of the 


mn, 107 1099. 6 Beatinane of. pany i Penn en 


V. 31. In vain Calypſo ——— obſerves, that 

repent? bis refuſal of the Goddeſs Cahpſe und dhe er, tha . 
to ſhew Alcinous, by a ſecret denial, that he could not be induced 80 
tay from his country, or marry his daughter : He calls Circe A- 
10s, becauſe ſhe is ſkilled in magical Incantations : He 
Ebaca with all its inconveniencies, to convince Alcinous of his 


city, and that he will not deceive him in other circumſtances, when 
be yives ſo diſadvantageous a character of a country for which he 


preſſes ſo great a fondneſs ; and laftly, in relating the death of 
friends, he ſeems to be guilty of a tautology , in Yarare T1 pig T1. 


But Aulus Cellius us reaſon ot i'm Jn rei bis idem 
dicendo atxit, , nn ipitur n repe- 
"_ eee 2 | bras — 


nl 


15 
1 1 , 4 o 14 1 17 


_ 
” . 4 
1 o 6 = 
q 9 7 1 * — — Fa , # 
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' 
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With all ber Chatihi is vaioly Circe firove, 
And added magick, to ſecure my love. 
tn pomps br Joys, the pelace or the gro, 3 
My country's image vever was forgot, | 

My abſent parents roſe before my fght, 


And diſtam'lay contentment and delight. | 

Hear then the woes, which mighty Jove ordain'd 
To wait my pailage from the Trojan land. 90 
The Winds from Non to the Cicons? hore, | 
Beneath cold 1/mars:, our vellcls bore... 


and theſe e ir 
8 the ſhores of Tray.; from: that 

dun country, ant all the wties.he meets with in re- 
ing: ans — — Put it may then be 
es, M the 'Odyſſoy does not take up che ſpate of ten years, unte 
. return; xd 5s oe he co do the 
nature » is muſt not at exceed 
the duration * T Te uuſwer n, the 
e ien all u. dg poſe which exrrers the boutids'of jc action, 
; crys — 2 & ſperits ſome time de 


he conünues one year, and 
Lo wich Gahyhs be 


begins | en the coneluſton of the 
S repeat the muſt conſiderable and 
ie of the Odyſſey; by 
ly een reduces the duration of it into leſs cotppaſs than the 


of two onthe. This conduct is abſolutely neceſſary, for from 
2 N NN 
rn W A 8 never after · 
pear idle ot out of eee 
the moment be hae the ns 
* i never out of view, never he is always either in 
or preparing for it, till he is . ene 1 hb denden. 


the Poo hos betomat — coter of the atlas, he, like Lucas, 
ald not have wrote an Epic Poem, but an Hiſtory in verſe. . We 


a to the death of the Suitors, 


* 


97 


0 


3 


Or from the bounding courſer urge the war. 


a / 


Boer . "HOMER: ot * 


We boldly landed on the hoſtile place, 
And ſack id the city, and deſtroy' d the race, 


Their wives made captive, their poſſeſſions ſhar d, 45 


And ev'ry ſoldier found a like reward. 
I then advis'd to ſſy; not ſo the reſt, 
Who ſtay'd to revel, and prolong the feaſt : 
The fatted erp and {able'dulls they lay, 


Ad bowls fiy round, 46d riot waſtes the ay. zo 


Mean-time the Gcong, to their holds retir'd, 

Call on the Cicont, with new fury- fird; | 
With early morn-the gather'd country ſwarms, 
And all the Continent is bright with arms: | 


Phick as the budding leaves or rifing flow'rs 55 
O'erſpread the land, when ſpring deſcends in ſhow' rs: 
AI expert faldiers, Kal d. on Foot to dare. 


Now fortune changes {ſo the Fates ordain) ' 
Our hour was come to taſte our ſhare of pai. 
Cloſe at abe ſhips the bloady fight began, 
At er wound, and man expires on aan. : 


V. 8 The Paet 


hy deſtroys this C the Ci 5 "A y 
from ths Lia, that they were To E 2 4 805 


— ö 17 —— 
EW err ann pq. d of Jove. 


| And therefore Upſſeaſut th u enemies Thais _ 


* 
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Long as the morning ſan Sun increaſing bright | 

O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread. the growing light, | 
Promiſcuous death the form of war confounds, 63 
Each adverſe battel gor d W ith equal wounds; 
But when his evening wheels d erhung the main, 
Then conqueſt crown'd the fierce Ciconian train. 
Six brave companions from each ſhip we laſt, 

The reſt eſcape in haſte, and quit the coaſt,, had ol 
With fails outſpread_ we fly th; unequal wife, 
Sad for their loſs, but joyful of our life. 1 
Vet as we fled, our fellows rites we pay d, 

Add thrice we calls on exch unhappy Shade. 


1 4 


32 At rag wp 2283 | 43 3&1 4 Mean- 
3 F a e 20 5 TI 1 wits 14 . +3 
V. by. Si lee cnpenin fm each ip we 1 This is one 
which fell under the cenſyre of Zoikur; it is very im- 


a le, ſays that Critic, that each veſſel ſhould loſe fi men exactly, 
4 ſeems a too equal diſtribution to be true, conſidering the chance 
of battel. But it has been anſwered, that Ulyſſes had twelve veſſels, 
and that in this ingagement he loſt ſeventy-two ſoldiers ; ſo that the 
1 » that,taking the total of his loſs, and dividiag it equally 
gh the whole fleet, he found it amounted 9 by On to fax mep 


Hip owt of of 
others" Rd "had . : ſo that tho one veffel 
than the reſt, yet being — equally from the reſt of the fleet, 
there would be warns fix men wanting in every veſſel. Euftathius. 
V. 74. And thrice ve call d on each unhappy ſhade.) This paſſage 
preſerves a I It was the cuſtom of the Grecian, 
whea their d upon foreign ſhores, to uſe this ceremony of 
recalling their fouls, Na they obtained not their bodies, believing by 


— the J Pinda 


des yap 2 14, * 
© Yuxar * ite, Se e. 


* 
- 


/ 
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Mean · While the God whoſe hand the thunder forms, 75 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav'n with florms: 
wie o'er the waſte the rage of Boreas ſweeps, l 
| And Night ruſh'd headlong on the ſhaded deeps, 
Now here, now there, the giddy ſhips are born, 
And all the rattling ſhrouds in fragments torn. 80 
We furl'd the ſail, we ply'd the lab ring oar. 
70 I Took down our maſts, and raw'd our ſhips to ore. 
f Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O'erwatch'd and batter'd in the naked bay. | 
But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 
We rear the maſts, we ſpread the canvas wings ; by 
Refreſh'd, and careleſs on the deck reclin'd, 
We fit, and truſt the pilot and the wind. 
Then to my native country had I fail'd: TIL hen, 
But, the cape doubled, adverſe winds prevail'd. 9 


Nl 60 Phrixus commands as to call his ſoul into his 3 

country. Thus the Athenians, when they Joſt any men at ſea, 
went to the ſhores, and calling thrice on their names, raiſed a 
Cenotaph or empty monument to their memories; by performing 
which lolemnity, they invited the ſhades of the departed to return, 

nd performed all rites as if the bodies of the dead had really been 

uried by them in their ſepulchres. Euftatbius. 


The Remans as well as the Greeks followed the ame caſtor 3. 
bus Virgil, 


—. magng 3 Manes ter voce wecavi, | 
get of this practice aroſe, from the opir.ion, that the. ſouls 


f the depart ad were not admitted into the ſtate of the happy, with- 
t the performance of 9 W l 


* 


Strong 
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Impell'd, our veſſels on Cythera caſt. | 
Nine days our fleet ch uncertajn tempeſt. bore. 
Far in wide ocean, and from fight of ſhore: | 


v. 95+ The tenth we touch d 

This given occaſion far much contuoverſy ; for ſince the 
Lot Sd nie diſtant from the Mullen Cape twenty-two 
thouſand five hundred ſtades, Ulyſſes. muſt ſail above two thouſaid 
every day, if in nine days be ſailed to the Lotophagi. This objection 
would be unanſwerable, if we place that nation in the Atlamir Ocean, 
but Dacier obſerves from Strabo, that Polybius examined this point, 
and thus gives us the reſult of it. This great Hiſtorian maintains, 
that Homer has not placed the in the Atlantic Ocean, as he 


does the Iſlandꝭ af Circe and , beeavſe it was improbable that 


carry d Ulyſſes from the Mallan Cape into that Ocean; it therefore 
follows, that the Poet has given us the true ſituation of this nation, 
conformably to Geography, and placed it as it really lies, in the 
Mediterranean; now in ten days a good wind will carry a veſſel from 
Malaa into the Mediterranean, as Hemer relates. 

This is an inftance that Homer ſometimes follows truth without 
fiction, at other times diſguiſes it. But I confeſs I think Homer's 
Poetry would have been as beautiful if he had deſcribed all his Iſlands 
in their true pofitions : His inconſtancy in this point, may ſeem to 
introdute confußon and ambiguity, when the truth” would have been 
mote clear, and as beautiful in his Poetry. # 

Nothing can better ſhew the great deference which former ages 
pay d Homer, than theſe defences of the learned Ancients; they eon“ 
tinually aſcribe his- deviations from truth, (as in the inſtance before 
us) to deſign, not to ignorance; to his art as 'a Poet, and not to 
want of {kill as a Geographer. In a writer of lefs fame, ſuch rela- 
tion might be thought errors, but in Homer they are either under- 
ſtood to be no errors, or if errors, they are vindicated by the greateſt 
names of Antiquity. 

Euftathius adds, that the Ancients diſagree about this Iſtend: ſome 
place it about Cyrene, from Maurufia of the African Moors: It is 
alſo named Mernxs and lies upon the African coaſt, near the leſſer 


in the Une of ten days the moſt  faygqureble winds could have 


Syrte. It is about three hundred and fifty ſtades in length, and ſome- | 


what leſs in breadth : It is alſo named -Lotophayitis from Lor. 
4s | | The 


The 


The tenth we touch d. by various eros toſt, 98 
The Land of Lotos, and the flow'ry coaſt. 


we climb'd the beach, and ſpringꝭ of water found, 
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Then ſpread our halty, banquet on the ground. 

Three men were ſent, deputed from the crew, a 

{An herald one) the dubious coaſt to views, 1007 

And learn what habitants poſſeſt the place. 

They went, and found a hoſpitable race; 

Not prone to ill, nor ſtrapge to foreign gueſt, 

They eat, they drink, and nature gves.the feaſt; 

The trees around them all their fruit produce, 105 

Lotos, the name, divine, nectarious juice! 
(Thane. 


V. 100. An herald one.] The reaſon why the Poet mentions the 
Herald in particular, is becauſe his office was ſacred 3 and by the 
common law of. nations his perſon inviolable: Uly/es therefore joine - 
an Herald in. this commiſſion, for the greater ſecurity of thoſe whom 
he ſends. to ſearch the country. Zuffatbius. | | 

V. 106. Lotos, ] Exfiathius aſſures us, that there are various kinds 
of it. It has been a queſtion whether it is an herb, a root or a tree: 
He is of opinion, that Hamer ſpeaks of it as an herb; for be calls it 
array dag, and that the word iche da is in its proper ſenſe 
apply d to the grazing of beaſts, and therefore he judges it not to be 
a tree, or root. He ? ids, there is an /Epyptian Lotos, which as Hero- 
detus affirma, gro in great abundance along the Nile in the Time 
of its inundatior. ; it reſ-mbles- (ſays that Hiſtorian in his Euterpe) 
a Lily, the Ægyptiam dry it in the ſan,” then take the pulp out 
of it, Which grows like the head of a poppy, and bake it as bread ; 
this Kind of it agrees likewiſe with the Arbe e of Homer. 
Aibenæus writes of the Lybian Leros in the fourteenth book of his 
b e he quotes the words of Polzbius in the twelfth book 
of his Hiſtory, now not extant; that Hiſtorian ſpeaks of it as. an 
tye-witneſs; having examined the nature of it. The Lotos is a 
tree of no great height, rough and thorny : It bears a green leaf, 
* ſomewhat thicker and broader than that of the bramble or briar; 
« ita 
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(Thence call'd Lotophagi) which whoſd taftes, 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts, FO | 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends: 116 
The three we ſent, from off ih inchanting ground 

We dragg d reluctant, and by force we bound: 

The reſt in haſte forſook the pleafing ſhore, 

Or, the charm taſted, had return'd no more. 

Now plac'd in order, on their banks they ſweep 115 
The ſea's ſmooth face, and cleave the hoary deep ; 


« its fruit at firſt is like the ripe berries of the Myrtle, both in fize and 
% colour, but when it ripens it turns to purple; jt is then about the 
% bigneſs of an olive, it is round, and contains a very ſmall kernel; 
« when it is ripe they gather it, and bruiſing it among bread-corn, 
« they put it up into a veſſel, and it as food for their ſlaves ; 
« they dreſs it after the ſame manner for their other domeſtics, but 
« firſt take out the kernel from it: It has the tafte of a fig, or 
« gates, but is of a far better ſmell: They likewiſe make a wine of 
« it, by ſteeping and bruifing it in water; it has a very agreeable 
« taſte; like wine tempered with honey. They drink it without mixing 
it with water, but it will not keep above ten days, they therefore 
„% make it only in ſmall quantities for immediate uſe.” Perhaps 
it was this laſt kind of Lotos, which the companions ot Ulyſſes taſted ; 
and if it was thus prepared, it gives a reaſon why they were over- 
come with it; for being a wine, it had the power of intoxication. 

V. 114- The charm wnee tafted, bad return d no m.] It muſt be 
confeſſed, that the effects of this Lotos are extraordinary, and ſeem 
fabulous; how then ſhall we reconcile the relation to credibility ? 
The foundation of it might perhaps be no more than this: The 
companionyof Ly es might be willing to ſettle among theſe Lutophagi, 
being won by the pleaſure of the place, and tired with a life of 
danger and the perils of ſeas. Or perhaps it is only an Allegory, to 

teach us that thoſe who indulge themſelves in pleaſures, are with 
difficulty withdrawn from them, and want an Uh/ſes to lead them 
by a kind of violence into the paths of glory. wy” 


Wich 
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With heavy hearts we labour thro' the tyde, 
To coaſts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 

The land of Cyclops firſt; a ſavage kind, 


Nor tam'd by manners, nor by laws confin'd: 120 


Untaught 


V. 119. The land of Cyelops firft.] Homer here confines himſelf 
to the true Geography of Sicily : for, in reality, a ſhip may eaſily 
fail in one day from the land of the 2 to Sicily ; Theſe Cyclops 
inhabited the weſtern part of that Iſland, about Drepane and Lrlybeee 
um. Bochart ſhews us, that they derive their name from the place 
of their habitation; for the Pbæaciant call them Chek-1ub, by con- 
traction for Chek-lelub ; that is, the gulph of Lilybewm, or the men 
who dwell about the Lihbæan gulph. The Greeks (who underſtood 
not the Pheacian language) formed the word Cyclop, from Chek-lub, 
from the affinity of ſound ; which word in the Greet language, figni- 
fying a circular eye, might give occaſion to fable” that they had but 
one large round eye in the middle of their foreheads. Darier. 

Euftathius tells us, that the eye of Cychps is an allegory, to repre- 
ſent that in anger, or any other violent paſſion, men ſee but one 
fingle object, as that paſſion directs, or ſee but with one eye : tis Is 
Ti, xa worn iPoga:; and that paſſion transforms us into a kind of 
ſavages, and makes us brutal and ſanguinary, like this Polypheme 
and he that by reaſon extinguiſhes ſuch a paſſion, may like Ubſa 
be ſaid to put out that eye that made him ſee but one ſigle object. 

I -have already given another reaſon of this fiction; namely their 
wearing a head-piece, or martial vizor, that had but one fight thro” 
it, The vulgar form their judgments from appearances; and a 
mariner, who paſſed theſe coaſts at a diſtance, obſerving the re- 
ſemblance of a broad eye in the forehead of one of theſe Cyclops, 
might relate it accordingly, and impoſe it as a truth upon the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant : it is notorious that things equally monſtrous 
have found belief in all ages. * 

But it may be aſked if there were any ſuch perſons who bore the 
name of Cyclops ? No leſs an Hiſtorian than Thucydides informs us, 
hat Sicily was at firſt poſſefſed and inhabited by Giants, by the 
Leftrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuman people: But he 
adds, that theſe ſayages dwelt only in one part of that Iſland. | 


Cedrenus gives us an exact deſcription of the Cychps : *ExziVey 
'Olvorey; inrinle Kixtur: is Tixt ui x int ofbanusy, Wc. 
« Ulyſſes fell among the Cyclops in Sicily, a- people not one-ey d ac- 
« cording to the Mythologiſts, but men like other men, only of a 

Vo r. II. 1 66 more 
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Vntaught to plant, to turn the glebe and ſow, 

They all their products to free nature owe. 

The ſoil untill'd a ready harveſt yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 125 
And ove deſcends in each prolific ſhow'r. 

By theſe no ſtatutes and no-rights are known, 
No council held, no monazch fills the throne, 


But 


* more gigantic ſtature, and of a barbarous and ſavage temper.” 
Faom this deſcription, we may ſee what Homer writes as a Poet, and 
what as an Hiſtorian ; he paints theſe people in general agreeably to 


ir perſons, only diſguiſes ſome features, to give an ornament to his 
relation, and to introduce the Marvellous, which demands a place 
iefly in Epic Poetry. . 


t Homer ſpeaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to Hi- 
Atory : It was called anciently Romani Imperit Horreum, Pliny, lib. 
10. cap. 10. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for every grain of 
corn, an hundred. Diodorus Siculus relates in his Hiſtory what Homer 
Fpeales in Poetry, that the fields of Leontium yield wheat without the 
culture of the Huſbandman : he was an eye-witneſs, being a native 
of the Iſland, From hence in general it may be obſerved, that 
where-ever we can trace Homer, we find, if not hiſtoric truth, yet 
the reſemblance of it; that is, as plain truth as can be related with- 
out converting his Poem into an Hiſtory, | | 


V. 127. By theſe no ftatutes and no rights are known, 
No council beld, no Monarch fills the throne.] 


Plate (obſerves Spondanus) in his third book of laws, treats of Go- 
vernment as practiſed in the firſt ages of the world; and refers to 
this paſſage of Hamer; Mankind was originally independant, every 
« Maſter of a family was a kind of King of his family, and reigned 
« over his wife and children like the Cyclzpeans,”* according to the 
expteſſion of Homer, 


Telau N Ar de Heng, rt Jipuires- 
Ariſtotle 


otle 
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But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whoſe entrance leads to hell. 130 

Each rules his race, his neighbour not his cate, 1 

Heedleſs of others, to his own ſevere. - 

Oppos'd to the Cyclopear coaſts, there lay 

An Iſle, whoſe hills their ſubje& fields ſurvey 3 . 

. 1 Its 


Ariftotle likewiſe complains, that even in his times, in many places, 
men lived without laws, according to their own fancies; $3 dune 
os BG, xUXASOTIED; Hihi Waidwr, i AMI, referring 
likewiſe to this paſſage of Homer. | on 
Dacier adds from Plato, that after the Deluge, three manners of 
life ſucceeded among mankind; the firſt was rude and ſavage ; men 
were afraid of a ſecond flood, and therefore inhabited the ſummits of 
mountains, without any dependance upon one another, and each was 
abſolute in his own family: The ſecond was leſs brutal; az the fear of 
the Deluge wore away hy degrees, they deſcended to the bottom 
of mountains, and began to have ſome intercourſe? The third was 
more poliſhed ; when a full ſecurity from the apprehenſions of a fl 


vas eſtabliſhed by time, they then began to inhabit the plains, and a 


more general commerce by degrees prevailing, they entered into ſoci- 
eties, and eſtabliſhed laws for the general good of the whole commu- 
nity. Theſe Cyclopeans maintained the firſt Rate of life in the days of 
Ulyſſes ; they had no intercourſe with other ſocieties, by reaſon of 
their barbarities, and conſequently their manners were not at all po- 
liſhed by the general laws of humanity. . This account agrees excel- 
lently with the holy Scriptures, and perhaps Plato borrowed it from 
the writings of Moſes ; after the Deluge men retreated to the moun- 
tains for fear of a ſecond flood; their chief riches, like theſe Cycls- 
peans, conſiſted in flocks and herds ; and every maſter of a family 
ruled his houſe without any controul or ſubordination. 

V..129+ But high on bills——or deep in caves.) This is ſaid, to 
give an air of probability to the revenge which Ulyſſes takes upon this 
giant, and indeed to the whole Rory, He deſcribes his ſolitary life, 
to ſhew that he was utterly deſtitute of aſſiſtance; and it is for the 
fame reaſon, continues Ex/atbius, that the Poet relates that he left 
his fleet under a deſart neighbouring Iſland, namely to make it pre 
= that the Cycleps could not ſeize it, or purſue II, having no 

pping. . 3 4 * a 

V. 134. 2 whoſe bills, &c.] This little Iſle is now called 
Sguſa, which ſigniſies the Ile of —_ Cluverius deſcribes it = 

{ 2 p 
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Its name Lachea, crown'd with many a grove, 135 
Where ſavage goats thro' pathleſs thickets rove: 

No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 

Or wretched hunters thro' the wint'ry.cold 

Purſue their flight, but leave them ſafe to bound 
From hill to hill, o'er all the deſart ground. 140 
Nor knows the ſoil to feed the fleecy care, 

Or feels the labours of the-crooked ſhare. 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. 

For mere no veſſel with vermilion prore, 145 
Or bark · of traffic, glides from ſhare to ſhore ; 

The rugged race of ſavages, unſkill'd 

The ſeas to traverſe, or the ſhips to build, 
Gaze on the coaft, nor cultivate the ſoil, 

Unlearn'd in all th' induftrious arts of toil. I50 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, _ 

Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground ; 

Fields waving high with heavy crops are ſeen, 

And vines that flouriſh in eternal green, 


the manner of Homer, Prata moſlia, & irrigua, folum fertile, Pertum 
commodum, fontes limpidos, It is not certain whether the Poet gives 
any name to it; perhaps it had not received any in thoſe ages, it 


deing without inhabitants ; though ſome take Axia for a proper 
Name, as is obſerved by Euftathius. 

V. 144+ Bleating Goat. ] It is exaily thus in the original, verſe 
124. j«nxdIa;, balantes ; which Pollux, lib. 5, obſerves not to be 
the proper term for the voice of goats, which is Pp. 


Refreſhing 


* 
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Refreſhing meads along the murm'ring main, 15 : 
And fountains ſtreaming dbwn the fruitful plain. 

A port there is,  inclos'd on either fide, 
Where ſhips may reft, unanchor'd and unty'd ; 
Till the glad mariners incline to-ſait, 
And the ſea whitens with the rifing gale: 160 
High at its head, from out the cavern'd rock 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke: 
Around it, and above, for ever green 
The buſhing alders form d. a ſhady ſcene. 
Hither ſome fav'ring God, beyond our thought, 165 
Throꝰ all-ſarrounding ſhade our navy brought; 
For gloomy Night deſcended on the main, 
Nor glimmer'd Phebe in th" ethereal plain: | 
But all unſeen the clouded Ifland lay, | 
And all unſeen the ſurge and rowling fea, 170 
Till ſafe we anchor d in the ſhelter'd bay: | 
Our fails we gather'd, caſt our cables oer, : 
And ſlept ſecure along the ſandy ſhore. ' 
Soon as again the roſy morning ſhone, | 
Reveal'd. the landſcape and the ſcene unknown, 175: 


V. 165. Hither ſome fav ring C. This drtumfience is 
inſerted with great judgment, Ulyſſes otherwiſe might have landed in 
Sicily, and fallen i into the hands of the Cyclopeans, and conſequently 


ws 10 v inevitably : He therefore piouſly aſcribes his ſafety, by wy 

driven upon this defolate Iſland, to the guidance of the Gods 

uſes it as a retreat, leaves his navy there, and paſſes over into tin 

in one fingle veſſel, undiſcovered by theſe gigantic ſavages ;' this re- 

Lear the relation to probability, and renders his eſcape practicable. 
u us, 


13 With. 
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With wonder ſeiz'd we view the pleaſing ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 

Rows'd by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 

The mountaia goats came bounding o'er the lawn: 

In haſte our fellows to the ſhips repair, 1 ” ”* 
For arms and weapons of the ſylvan war; 

Strait in three {quadrons all our crew we part, 

And bend the bow, or wing the miſlile dart; 


V. 178. The woodland nymphs.) This paſſage is not without ob- 
ſcurity, and it is not eaſy to underſtand what is meant by the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter. Euftathius tells us, the Poet ſpeaks allegorically, and 
that he means to ſpecify the plants and herbs of the field, Jupiter 
Fra the air, not only in Homer, but in the Latin Poets, Thus 

1 h ns \ 455i 2 * * LA 


neſſes would not be allowed in modern Poetry. | 

It muſt be confeſſed that this interpretation is very refined 1 But 1 
am ſure it will be a. more natural explication to take theſe for the 
yeal mountain Nymphe (Oreades) as they are in many places of the 
Odyſſey ; the very exp is found in the fixth book, 


n— yh %. x5pas Ag 


d there fignifies the nymphs attending upon Diana in her ſports : 
mediately after Ulyſſes, being awakened by a ſudden noiſe, miſtakes 
Vauficaa and her damſels for Nymphs of the mountains or floods; 
and this conjecture will not be without probability, if we remember 
that theſe Nymphs were buntreſſes, as is evident from their relation 
to Diana, Why then may not the other expreſſion be meant of the 
Nymphs that are fabled to inhabit the mountains? 1 
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The bounteous Gods afford a copious prey, F 
And nine fat goats each veſſel bears away: 185; 
The royal bark had ten. Our ſhips compleat 
We thus ſupply'd, (for twelve were all the fleet). 
Here, till the ſetting ſun rowl'd down the light, 
We ſat indulging in the genial rite : TP : 
Nor wines were wanting; thoſe from ample jars 190 
We drained, the prize of our Ciconian wars. 2 
The land of Oclops lay in proſpect near; 
The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 
And from their mountains riſing ſmoakes appear. 


Now ſunk the fan, and darkneſs cover'd od er 195 


The face of things: along the ſea-beat ſhore 
Satiate we ſlept : But when the ſacred dawn 
Ariſing glitter'd o'er the dewy lawn, 

I call'd my fellows, and theſe words addreſt. 


My dear aſſociates, here indulge your reſt: 200 


While, with my ſingle ſhip, advent'rous I 


Go forth, the manners of yon men to try ; 3" 

Whether 
1 Th ot 
V. 201. While, with my fingle ſhip, advent'rous J.] The Reader 
may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the Poet has here given the reins to 
his fancy, and run out into a luxuriant deſcription of Æguſa and 
Sicily: 2 refreſhes the mind of the Reader with a pleaſing and beau- 
gol, ſcene, before he enters upon a ſtory of ſo much horror, as this of 

cops. . 

Ak ſufficient reaſon may be aſſigned, why yy here goes in 
perſon to ſearch this land: | He dares not, as Euftathivs remarks, 
truſt his companions ; their diſobedience among the Ciconians, and 
their unworthy conduct among the Lotophagi, have convinced him 
that no confidence is to * them: r 

| | 4 
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Whether a race unjuſt, of barb'rous might, 
Rude, and unconſcious of a ſtranger's right; 
Or ſuch who harbour pity in their breaſt, 205 
Revere the Gods, and ſuccour the diſtreſt ? 
This ſaid, I climb'd my veſſel's lofty fide ; 
My train obey'd me and the ſhip unty'd. 
In order ſeated on their banks, they ſweep 
Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 210 
When to the neareſt verge of land we drew, 
Faſt by the ſea a lonely cave we view, 
High, and with dark'ning laurels cover'd o'er ; 
Where ſheep and goats lay lumb'ring round the ſhore. 
Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 215 
Brown with o'er-arching pine, and ſpreading oak. | 
A Giant-ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 
In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin'd; 
And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind, 220 
A form enormous! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face ; 


z As 
and dability Homer proceeds to bring about the puniſh- 
— Poly , which the wiſdom of effects, and 15 an 


action of importance, and conſequently ought to be performed by the 
Hero of the Poem. 


V. 221. A form enormous! far unlike the race of buman birth.] 


Goropius Becanus, an Antwerpian, has wrote a large diſcourſe to prove, 
that there never were any ſuch men as Giants; contrary to the 


wie both of propane and ſacred Hitory : Thus Mer rake 
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As ſome lone mountain's monſtrous growth he ſtood, 
Crown'd with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 


* 


of the Rephaims of Afleroth, the Zamzummims of Ham, the Eminu of 
Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Deut. ii. ver. 20. That alſo 
«© was called a land of Giants, it was a great people, and tall as the 
«© Zamzummims.” Thus Goltab muſt be allowed to be a Giant, for 
he was fix cubits and a ſpan, that is, nine feet and a ſpan in height; 
his coat of mail weighed five thouſand ſhekels of brafs, about one 
hundred and fifty pounds : (but I confeſs others underſtand the leſſer 
Shekel) the head of his ſpear alone weighed- fix hundred ſhekels of 
iron, that is, about eighteen or nineteen pounds. Woe find the like 
relations in prophane Hiſtory :' Plutarch in his life of Theſeus ſays, 
that age was productive of men of prodigious ſtature, Giants. Thus 
Dizcdorus Siculus ; Ægyptii ſcribunt, Ifidis ætate, fuiſſe vaſto corpore 
bomines, ques Graci dixere Gigantes. Herodotus affirms that the body 
of Oref/es was dug up, and appeared to be ſeven cubits long; but 
Aulus Gellius believes this to be an error. Jeſepbus writes, 4. 18. 
cap. 6. that Vitellius ſent a Few named Eleaxar, ſeven cubits in 
height, as a preſent from Artabanes King of the Parthians, to Tiberius 
Ceſar ; this man was ten feet and a half high, Pliny 7. 16. ſpeaks 


of a man that was nine feet nine inches high ; and in another place, 
6. 30. Sybortas, gentem Ætbiepum Nomadum, octena cubita longitu- 
dine excedere. 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraordinary 
ſtature in former ages. Though perhaps ſuch inſtances were not 
frequent in any age or any nation. 80 that Homer only amplifies, not 


invents; and as there was really a people called Cyclopeans, fo they 
might be men of great ſtature, or Giants, 


It may ſeem ſtrange that in all ancient ftories the firſt planters of 

moſt nations are recorded to be Giants; I ſcarce can perfuade myſelf 
but ſuch accounts are generally fabulous; and hope to be oned 
for a conjecture which may give a ſeeming reaſon how ſuch ftories 
came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of very great antiquity; 
they made many expeditions, as appears from Jaſon, &c. and ſent 
out frequent Colonies : Now the head of every Colony was called 
"AvaZ, and theſe adventurers being perſons of great figure in tory, 
were recorded as men of war, of might and renown, through the old 
world : It is therefore not impoſſible but the Hebrews might form 
their word Anac, from the Greek a, and uſe it to denote perſons 
of uncommon might and abilities. "Theſe they called Auac, and ſons 
of Anac; and afterwards in a leſs proper ſenſe uſed it to ſignify men 
of uncommon ftature, or Giants. So that in this ſenſe, all nations 
may be ſaid to be originally peopled by a ſon of Anac, or a Giant. 
But this is ſubmitted as a conjecture to the Reader's judgment. 


15 I left 
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I left my veſlel at the point of land, 225 
And cloſe to guard it, gave our crew command: 

With only twelve the boldeſt and the beſt, 

I ſeek th' adventure, and forſake the reſt. 

Then took a goatſkin fill'd with precious wine, 

The gift of Maron of Evantheus” line, 230 
(The Prieſt of Phoebus at th* Iguarian ſhrine) 

In ſacred: ſhade his honour'd manſion ſtood 

Amidſt Apollo's conſecrated wood; 

Him, and his bouſe, heav'n mov'd my mind to fave, 
And coſtly preſents in return he gave; 335 
Seven golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A filver bowl that held a copious draught, 

And twelve large veſſels of unmingled wine, 

Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine ! | : 

Which now ſome ages from his race conceal'd, 240 
'The hoary Sire in gratitade reveal'd, 


V. 229. Preciovs wine, the gift of Maron.] Such digreſſions as 
theſe are very frequent in Homer, but 1 am far from thinking them 
always beauties : Tis true, they give variety to Poetry; but whether 
that be an equivalent for calling off the attention of the Reader from 
ahbe more important action, and diverting it with ſmall incidents, is 
what 1 much queſtion. It is not indeed impoſſible but this Maron 
might have been the friend of Homer, and this praiſe of him will then 
de a monument of his grateful diſpoſition; and in this view a beauty. 
It muſt be confeſſed that Ulyſſes makes uſe of this wine to a very 

ood effect, wiz. to bring about the deſtruction of Pelypheme, and 
is own deliverance; and therefore it was neceſſary to ſet it off very 
particularly, but this might have been done in fewer lines. As it 
'now ſtands it is a little Epiſode; our expectations are raiſed to learn 
*the event of ſo uncommon an :dventure, when all of a ſudden Homer 
breaks the ſtory, and gives us a Hiſtory of Mares, But 1 diſtruſt my 

judgment much rather than Homer's, 

| 3 Such 


— 
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Such was the wine: to quench whoſe fervent ſteam, 
Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 

To cool one cup ſuffic d: the goblet crown'd 

Breath'd aromatic fragrancies around. 245 
Of this an ample vaſe we heav'd aboard, 

And brought another with proviſions ſtor'd. 

My ſoul forboded I ſhould find the bow'r 

Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'rous pow'r, 

Some ruſtic wretch, who liv'd in heav'ns deſpight, 256 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. 

The cave we ſound, but vacant all within, 

(His flock the Giant tended on the green) 

But round the grott we gaze, and all we view | 

In order rang'd, our admiration drew : ro 


V. 243. Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ffream 
To cool one cup ſuffic d————— ] 


There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to bear ſuch a diſproportionable 
uantity; but Hemer amplifies the ſtrength of it to prepare the Reader 
or its ſurprizing effects immediately upon Pol; . -F 

V. 250. Some ruſtic zwretch, wwho liv d, &c.| This whole 
muſt be conſidered as told by a perſon long after the adventure was 
paſt, otherwiſe how ſhould Uly//es know that this cave was the 
habitation of a ſavage monſter before he had ſeen him? and when 
he tells us that himſelf and twelve companions went to ſearch, what 

ple were inhabitants of this Iſland ? Eufathius and Dacier ſeem 
th to have overlooked this obſervation ; for in a following note 

ſhe condemns Ulyſſes for not flying from the Iſland, as he was advis d 

by his companions, But if, on the other hand, we ſuppoſe. that 

Ulyſſes was under apprehenſions from the ſavageneſs of the place, of 

finding a ſavage race of people, it will be natural enough that his 

mind ſhould forebode as much ; and it appears from other paſſages, 

that this ſort of inſtinctive preſage was a favourite opinion of Hamer 8. 


The 


* 
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The bending ſhelves with loads of cheeſes preſt, 

The folded flocks each ſep'rate from the reſt, 

(The larger here, and there the leſſer lambs, 

The new fall'n young here bleating for their dams ; 

The kid diſtinguiſh'd from the lambkin lies:) 260 

The cavern echoes with reſponſive cries. 

Capacious chargers all around were lay d, 

Full pails, and veſſels of the milking trade. 

With freſh proviſion hence our fleet to ſtore | 

My friends adviſe me, and to quit the ſhore ; 265 

Or drive a flock of ſheep and goats away, 

Conſult our ſafety, and put off to ſea. 

Their wholeſome counſel raſhly I declin'd, 

Curious to view the man of monſtrous kind, 

And try what ſocial rites a ſavage lends : 270 

Dire rites alas! and fatal to my friends ! 
Then firſt a fire we kindle, and prepare 

For his return with ſacrifice and pray'r. 

The loaden ſhelves afford us full repaſt ; 

We fit expecting. Lo! he comes at laſt. 275 

Near half a foreſt on his back he bore, 

And caft the pond'rous burden at the door. 

Jt thunder'd as it fell. We trembled then, 

And ſought the deep receſſes of the den. 

Now driv'n before him, thro” the arching rock, 280 

+ Came tumbling, heops on heaps, th' unnumber'd flock: 


Big- 
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Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind, 
(The males were penn'd in outward courts behind) 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock's enormous weight 
To the cave's month he roll'd, and clos'd the gate. 285 
(Scarce twenty four-wheel'd cars, compact and ftrong, 
The maſſy load could bear, or roll along.) 
He next betakes him to his evening cares, 
And fitting down, to milk his flocks prepares ; 
Of half their udders eaſes firſt the dams, 2890 
Then to the mother's teat ſubmits the lambs. 
Half the white ſtream to hard'ning cheeſe he preſt, 
And high in wicker baſkets heap'd : the reſt 
Reſerv'd in bowls, ſupply'd the nightly feaſt. 
His labour done, he fir'd the pyle that gave 295 
A ſudden blaze, and lighted all the cave: | 
We ſtand diſcovered by the riſing fires; 
Aſkance the giant glares, and thus inquires. 

What are ye, gueſts ; on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way 3 300 
Pirates perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, and expoſe your own? 

His voice like thunder thro! the cavern ſounds : 
My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
Appall'd at fight of more than mortal man! 303 
At length, with heart recover'd, I began, 


From 
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From Troy's fam'd fields, ſad wand'rers o'er the main, 
Behold the relicks of the Grecian train! 

Thro' various ſeas by various perils toſt, 

And forc'd by ſtorms, unwilling, on your coaſt ; 

Far from our deſtin'd courſe, and native land, 

Such was our fate, and ſuch high Jove's command! 

Nor what we are befits us to diſclaim, 

Atrides friends, (in arms a mighty name) 

Who taught proud Trey and all her ſons to bow; 

ViRors of late, but humble ſuppliants now ! 

Low at thy knee thy ſuccour we implore ; 

Reſpect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 

At leaſt ſome hoſpitable giſt beftow ; 

*Tis what the happy to the unhappy owe: 

"Tis what the Gods require: Thoſe Gods revere, 

The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care; 

To eve their cauſe, and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 


310 


315. 


320 


V. 307. From Troy's fam'd fields, &c.] This Speech is very well 
adapted to make an Impreſſion upon Polypheme. Ulyſſes applies to 
move either his fears ur his compaſſion; he tells him he is an vnfor- 
tunate perſon, and comes as a ſuppliant; and if this prevails nothing, 
he adds, he is a ſubject of the great Agamemnon, who had lately 
deftroyed a mighty kingdom: Which is ſpoken to make him aftaid 
to offer violence to the ſubject of a King who had Power to revenge 
any injuries offer d his People. To intimidate him further, he con- 
cludes with the mention of the Gods, and in particular of Jupiter, 
as avengers of any breach of the laws of hoſpitality : Theſe are argu- 


ments well choſen to move any perſon, but an inhuman Polyfhere. 
Euftathius, 


Fools 
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Fools that ye are! (the ſavage thus replies, 325 

His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 

Or ſtrangers, diſtant far from our abodes, 

To bid me rev'rence or regard the Gods. 

Know then we Cyclops are, a race above 
Thoſe air-bred people, and their goat-nurs'd. Jove; 330 
And learn, our Power proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as He wills, but as ourſelves incline. 

But anſwer, the good ſhip that brought ye o'er, 
Where lies ſhe anchor'd ? near or off the ſhore? 

Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 
(Vers'd in the turns of various human kind) 

And cautious, thus, Againſt a dreadful rock, 
Faſt by your ſhore the gallant veſſel broke, 
Scarce with theſe few I ſcap'd; of all my train, 
Whom angry Neptune whelm'd beneath the main; 340 
The ſcatter'd wreck the winds blew back again, 

. He anſwer'd with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band; 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the ſtony floor : 

The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled gore. 345 


Torn 


335 


2 v. 344+ And da- like dogs = 
| The pavement ſeoims, &c.] 
There is a great beauty in the verſification i in the original. 
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Torn limb from limb, he ſpeads his horrid feaſt, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beaft : 

| He ſucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 
Nor entrails, fleſh, nor ſolid bone remains. 

We ſee the death from which we cannot move, 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 

A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd; | 
Then firetch'd in length o'er half the cavern'd' rock, - 
Lay ſenſeleſs, and ſupine, amidſt the flock. 


359 


355 
To ſeize the time; and with a ſudden wound 
To fix the ſlumb' ring monſter to the ground, ? 
My ſoul impels me; and io act I ſtand : 
To draw the ſword ; but wiſdom held my hand. 
A deed ſo raſh had finiſh'd all our fate, a 


No mortal forces from the lofty gate 


Dienyfius Halicarn. takes notice of it, in his Diſſettation upon pla- 
cing words: When the companions of Ulyſſes, ſays that Author, art 
daſhed againſt the rock, to expreſs the horror of the action, Homer 
dwells upon the moſt inharmonious harſh letters and ſyllables : he 
no where uſes any ſoftneſs, or any wn of verſes to pleaſe the ear. 
Scaliger injudiciouſly condemns this deſcription 3 Homer, (ſays he) 
% makes uſe of the moſt offenſive and loathſome expreſſions, more 
4 fit for a butcher's ſhambles than the majeſty of Heroic Poetry.“ 
Macrobius, lib. 5. cap. 13. of his Saturnalia, commends theſe lines of 
Homer, and even prefers them before the ſame deſcription in Virgil, 
his words are, Narrationem facti nudam Maro poſuit, Homerns wa bog 
miſcuit, & dolore narrandi invidiam crudelitatis æguavit. And indeed 
he muſt be a ſtrange Critic that expects ſoft verſes upon a horrible oc- 
cation, whereas the verſes ought, if poſſible, to repreſent the thought 
they are intended to convey ; and every petſon's ear will inform him 
that Homer bas not in this paſſage executed this rule unſucceſsfully. 


Could 
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Could roll che rock. In hopeleſs grief we lay, 
And ſigh, expecting the return of day. | 
Now did the roſy finger'd morn ariſe, 
And ſhed her ſacred light along the ſkies. _ 355 
He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 
And to the mother”s teat ſubmits the lambs. 
The taſk thus finiſh'd of his morning hours, 
Two more he ſnatches, murders, and devours. 
Then pleas'd and whiſtling, drives his flock before; 370 
Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 
And ſhuts again: with equal eaſe diſpos'd;. 
As a light quiver's lid is op'd and clos d. 
His giant voice the echoiog region fills : | 
His flocks, obedient, ſpread o'er all the hills, 378 
Thus left behind, e'en in the laſt deſpair 
I thought, devis'd, and Pallas heard my prayer. 
Revenge, and doubt, and caution work'd my breaſt ; 
But this of many counſels ſeem'd the beſt: BA 
The-monſter's club within the cave I ſpy'd, 380 
A tree of ſtatelieſt growth, and yet undry'd, 
Green from the wood; of height and bulk ſo vaſt, | | 
The largeſt ſhip might claim it for a maſt, 
This ſhorten'd of its top, I gave my train | 
A fathom's length, to ſhape it and to plain; 385 
The narrow'r end I ſharpen'd to a ſpire; | 
Whoſe point we harden'd with the force of fire, wh | 
And 
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And hid it in the duſt that ſtrow'd-the cave. 

Then to-my few companions, bold and brave, 

Propes'd, who firſt the vent'rous deed ſhould try? 390 
In the broad orbit of his monſtrous eye 

To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 

When ſlumber next ſhould tame the man of blood. 
Juſt as I wiſlfd, the lots were caſt on four: 

Myſelf the fifth. We ſtand and wait the hour. 395 
He comes with evening: all his fleecy flock 
Before him march, and pour into the rock: 

Not one, or male or female ſtaid behind ;. 

(So fortune chanc'd, or ſo ſome God deſign d) 

Then heaving high the ſtone's unwieldy weight, 400 
He roll'd it on the cave, and clos'd the gate. 

Firſt down he fits, to milk the woolly dams, , 

And then permits their udder to the lambs. 


V. 394. The lots were caft —————} Ulyſſes bids his friends to caſt 
lots; this is done to ſhew that he would not voluntarily expoſe them 
to ſo imminent danger. If he had made the choice bimſelf, they 
whom he had choſen might have thought he had given them up to 
deſtruction, and they whom he had rejected might have judged it a 
ftain upon them as a want of merit, and ſo have complained of In- 
Juſtice ; but by this method he avoids theſe inconveniencies. | 

V. 399. Or fo ſome Cad defign'd.]  Uly/e aſcribes it to the influ- 
ence of the Gods that Polypheme drives the whole flock into his den, 
and does not ſeparate the females from the males as he had. before 
done; for by this accident Ulyſſes makes his eſcape, as appears from 


- the following patt of the ſtory. Hamer here uſes the word dict, 


to ſhew the ſuſpicion which Polypheme might entertain that Ulyſſes 

had other companions abroad who might plunder his flocks ; and this 

gives another reaſon why he drove them all into his cave, namely for 
the greater ſecurity. : 4 
= 


Next 
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Next ſeiz d two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 
Brain'd on the rock ; his ſecond dire repaſt.. 405; 
I they approach d. him recking with their gore, 

And held the brimming goblet foaming oer: 

Cyclop ! ſince human fleſh has been thy feaſt, 

Now drain this goblet, potent to digeſt: 


Know hence what treaſures in our ſhip we loſt; 410 


And what rich liquors other climates boaſt. 
We to thy ſhore the precious freight ſhall bear, 
If home thou ſend us, and vouchſafe to ſpare. - 
But oh! thus furious, thirſting thus for gore, 
The ſons of men ſhall-ne'er approach thy ſhore, 415. 5 
And never ſhalt thou taſte this Nectar more. J 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. 
More | give me more, he cry'd-: the boon be thine, 


Who'er thou art that bear'ſ celeſtial wine! 42S. 


Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 
Such as th* unbleſt Qelapean climes produce, 

(Tho 53 eng OO oh halt 
And Fove's ſcorn'd thunder ſerves to drench our fields) | 
But this deſcended from the bleſt abodes, 
A rill of Nectar, ſtreaming from the Gods, 

He ſaid, and greedy graſp'd the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain'd, and pour'd the deluge on his ſoul. 
His ſenſe lay cover'd with the dozy fume ;. 


While thus my fraudful ſpeech I reaſſume. 430 


425 
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Thy premis'd boon, O Oel / now I claim, 
And plead my title: Noman is my name. 

By that difſtinguiſh'd from my tender years, 

Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 

The Giant then. Our promis'd grace receive, 435 
The hoſpitable boon we mean to give: | 
When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow'r, 

Neman ſhall be the laſt I will devour. 

He ſaid : then nodding with the fumes of wine 

Dropt his huge head, and ſnoring lay ſupine, 440 


V. 432. =—— Noman is my name.] I will not trouble the Reader 
| with a long account of Iris to be found in Euffatbius, who ſeems 
delighted with this piece of pleaſantry; nor with what Dacier ob- 

ſerves, who declares ſhe approves of it extremely, and'calls it a very 
happy imagination. If it were modeſty in me. to diſſent from He- 
mer, and two Commentators, T would 'own my opinion of it, and 
acknowledge the whole to be nothing but a-colluſten of worde, and 
fitter to have place in a Farce or Comedy, than-in Epic Poetry, Lu- 
Gan; has thus uſed it, and apply d it to-raiſe laughter in one of his 
facetious dialogues. The whole wit or jeſt lies in the ambiguity of 
STiG, which Ulyſſs impoſes upon Polypheme as his own name, which 
in reality fignifies No Mar. I doubt not but Homer was well pleaſed. 
with. it, for afterwards he plays upon the word, and calls Ulyſſes 
ridasdg rig. But the faults of Homer have a kind of veneration, 
perhaps like old age, from their antiquity. - aide af 

Euripides bas tranflated this whole paſſage in his Tragedy, call'd 
the * The Chorus begins thus, hy daf thou thus cry out, Cy- 
clops? Cyc. I am undaxe. Cho. You ſeem to be in a <voful condition. 
Cyc. I am utterly nuferable;s. Cho, You bave been drunk-and fall n into 
the embers. Cyc. Noman has undone me. Cho. Well then no No man 
+a you. Cyc. Noman bas-blinded me. Cho. Then you are not 

This appears to me more fit for the two Sofia*s in'Plautus, than for 
Tragic or Epic Poetry ; and I fancy an Author who ſhould introduce. 
ſuch a ſport of words upon the ſtage, even in the Comedy of our 
days, would meet with ſmall applauſe, * 


His 


\ 
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His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulder hung, 

Preſt with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong ! 
There belcht the mingled ſteams of wine and blood, 

And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. | 
Sudden I ſtir the embers, and inſpire 445 
With animating breath the ſeeds of fire; 

Each drooping ſpirit with bold words repair, 

And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 

The ſtake now glow'd beneath the burning bed 
(Green as it was) and ſparkled fiery red. 450 
Then forth the vengeful inſtrument I bring; 

With beating .hearts my fellows form a ring. 

Urg'd by ſome preſent God, they ſwift let fall 

The pointed torment on his viſual ball. | | 

My ſelf above them from a rifing ground, — aa 
Guide the ſharp ſtake, and twirl it round and round. 

As when a ſhipwright ſtands his workmen o'er, 


Who plye the wimble, ſome huge beam to bore ; 
x . | Urgd 


V. 453. Who ply the wimble.] This and the following compariſon 
are drawn from low life, but ennobled with a dignity of expreſſion. 
Inſtead of FAovlec, Ariflarchus reads iXolec, as Euftathius informs 
us. Theimilitudes are natural and lively, we are made ſpectators of 
what they repreſent. Sopbocles has imitated this, in the Tragedy 
where OEdipus tears out his own-eyes? and Euripides has transferr d 
this whole adventure into his Cyclops with very little alteration, and 
in particular the former compariſon. But to inſtance in all that 
Euripides has imitated, would be to tranſcribe a great part of that 
Tragedy. In ſhort, this Epiſode in general is very noble; but if the 
Interlude about Outis be at all allowable in fo grave and majeſtic a 
Poem, it is only allowable becauſe it is here related before a light and 
injudicious aſſembly, I mean the Pbæaciam, to whom any thing more 

great 
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'Urg'd on all hands it nimbly ſpins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it ſcoops it out: 460 
In his broad eye ſo whirls the fiery wood 4; © 
From the pierc'd pupil ſpouts the boiling blood; 

Sing' d are his brows ; the ſcorching lids grow black; 

The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack. 

And as when Arm'rers temper in the ford 465 
The keen edg'd pole-axe, or the ſhining {word, 

The red hot metal hiſſes in the lake, 

Thus in his eyeball hiſs'd the plunging ſtake. 

He ſends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Thro' all their inmoſt- winding caves reſound. 470 

Scar'd we receded. Forth, with frantic hand 
He tore, and daſh'd on earth the goary brand : 

Then calls the Gclops, all that round him dwell, 

With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 

From all their dens the one-ey'd race repair, 475 
From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air. 

All haſte aſſembled, at his well-known roar, 

Enquire the cauſe, and croud the cavern door. 

What hurts thee, Polypheme ? what ſtrange affright 
Thus breaks our flumbers, and diſturbs the night? 490 
Does any mortal in th* unguarded hour 
Of leep, oppreſs thee, or by fraud or ey 


% 


bu or ſerious would have been leſs pleaſing; ſo that the Poet writes to 


audience. I wonder this has never been offer d in defence of this 
low entertainment. 


Or 
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Or thieves inſidious the fair flock ſurprize ? 
Thus they: the Cyclop from his den replies. 

Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 435 
Of ſleep, oppreſſes me with fraudful pow'r. 
% Tf no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 
% Infli& diſeaſe, it fits thee to reſign: 
To Jove or to thy father Neptune pray, 
The brethren cry'd, and inſtant ſtrode away. 492 

Joy touch'd my ſecret ſoul, and conſcious heart, 
Pleas'd with th' effect of conduct and of art. 

Mean time the Oclop, raging with his wound, 

Spreads his wide arms, and ſearches round and round: 

At laſt, the ſtone removing from the gate, 495 
With hands extended in the midſt he ſate; 


And ſearch'd each paſſing ſheep, and felt it o er, 
Sexure to ſeize us ere we reach'd the door. 


V. 495.— The flone removing from the gate.] This conduct of 
Polyphens may ſeem very abſurd, ＋ looks tel nete that he 
ſhould not call the other Giants to aſſiſt him, in the detection of the 
perſons who had taken his fight from him; eſpecially when it was 
now day-light, and they at hand. Euflatbius was aware of the ob- 


jection, and imputes it to his folly and dullneſs. Tully, 5. Tuſcul. 


gives the ſame character of 1 and becauſe it vindicates Ho- 
mer for introducing a ſpeech of Polypheme to his Ram; I will beg 
leave to tranſcribe it. Tireſfiam, quem ſapientem fingunt poetæ, nun- 
guam inducunt deplorantem Cæcitatem ſuam ; at verd Polyphemum Homerus, 
cum immanem ferumgue finxiſſet, cum ariete etiam colloquentem facit ejuſ- 
gue laudare fortunas, guad qua wellet, ingredi poſſet, & que wellet at- 
tingere: Recte bie eguidem; nibilo enim erat ipſe d guam aries ille 

pruuentior. This is & full defence of Homer; but Tully has miſtaken 

the words of Polypheme to the Ram, for there is no reſemblance to 
eius laudare fortunas, quod qua vellet ingredi paſſet, Sc. I ſuppoſe 
Tully quoted by memory. 8 1 
1 95 (Sach 
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(Such as his ſhallow wit, he deem'd was mine) 


But ſecret I revolv'd the deep deſign ; 800 


Tus ſor our lives my lab ring boſom wrought; 

Each ſcheme I turn'd, and ſharpen d every thought ; 

This way and that, I caſt to ſave my friends, 

Till one reſolve my vary ing counſel ends. | 
Strong were the Rams, with native purple fair, 505 

Well fed, and largeſt of the fleecy care. 

Theſe three and three, with ofier bands we ty'd, 

(The twining bands the Oclops bed ſupply*d) 

The midmoſt bore a man ; the outward twe 

Secur'd each fide: So bound we all the crew. 5 to 


One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock ; 


In his deep fleece my graſping hands I lock, 
And 


V. 511. One ram remain d, the leader of the flock.) This'paſſage has 
been miſunderſtood, do imply that Ulyſſes took more care of himſelf 
than of his companions, in chufing the largeſt ram for his own con- 
venience; an imputation unworthy of the character of an Heroe. 
But there is no ground for it, he takes more care of his friends than 

of his own perſon,. for he allots them three ſheep, and lets them 
eſcape before him. Beſides, this conduct was neceſſary; for all his 
friends were bound, and, by chuſing this ram, he keeps himſelf at 
liberty to unbind the reſt after their eſcape. Neither was there any 
other method practicable; for, he being the laſt, there was no per- 
ſon to bind him. Euftathius. | 

The care Ulyſſes takes of his companions agrees with the character 


of Horace. 
Dum fibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
| Pertulit 
But it may ſeem improbable that a Ram ſhould be able to tarry fo 
great a burthen as Ulyſſes ; the generation of ſheep, as well as men, 


may appear to have decreas'd fince the days of Ulyſſes. Homer himſelf 


ſeems to have guarded againſt this objection, he deſcribes theſe ſheep 
as euTpePirg, x, pry ai ; the Ram is ſpoken of as ppaxps 
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And faſt beneath, in woolly curls inwove, 

There cling implicite, and confide in Fowe. 

When roſy morning glimmer'd o'er the dales, N 515 
He drove to paſtare all the luſty males: | 500 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs 

Unmilk'd, lay bleating in diſtreſsful cries. 

But heedleſs of thoſe cares, with anguiſh ſtung, 


He felt their fleeces as they paſs'd along. $60" 


(Fool that he was) and' let them ſafely go, 
All unſuſpeRing of their freight below. 
The maſter Ram at laſt approach'd the gate, 
Charg'd with his wool, and with Let fate. 
Him while he paſt the monſter blind beſpoke : 


_-" 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock? 72 
Firſt thou were wont to crop the flow'ry mead, 
Firſt to the field and river's bank to lead, 
And firſt with ſtately ſtep at evening hour 5 
Thy fleecy fellows aſher to their bow * | by | 530 


Now far the lat, with penſive pace and flow Pa, 
Thou mov'ſt, as conſcious of thy maſter's woe! * 


Bikes, ton eaten old 6 dies, = Elin len the 
lliad.) Hiſtory informs us of ſheep of a large fize in un 
cane ad" Pre bs ue Her fo chaſe t wk 
method ves a greater appearance n. 
1 V. 517. The ewes AL Folded — 
rhe — — Lan £4 
This particularity may ſeem of no importance, and conſequently un- 


_— it is in Poetry as in Painting z they both with very 


ey but only appendages and 'embellifhments, This particular 


has that effect, "i repreſents Nature, <a ben wm hf 


irith and probability to the ſtory. 
Vor. II. > i eel 
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Seeſt thou theſe lids that nom unſold in vain ? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked. train) 
Oh J. didſt thou feel for thy afflicted Lord. 
And wou'd but Fate the pow'r of ſpeech afford; 
Soon might'ſ thon tell me, where in ſecret here 
The daſtard lurks, all (mmbliog with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and daſh'd. from rock to rock, 
His batter d brains ſhoy'd on the pavement ſmoke. 


535 


540 
No eaſe, no pleaſure my fad heart receives, 
While ſuch a monſter as vile Nome lives, 
The Giant. ſpoke, and thro' the hollow rock 
Diſmiſs d the Ram, che ſather of the flock, 
Na ſooner freed, and tho th' encloſure pal, 548 


Firſt I releaſe, my ſelf, my fellows laſt; 
Fat ſheep and goats i thxongs we drive before, 
And reach our veſſel on the winding ſhore. 
With joy the failors view their friends return d, 
Aud hail us living whom as dead they mourn d. 850 
Big tears of tranſport fand in ev'ry eye : | 
I check their fondneFs, and command to fly. = 
Aboard in haſte they keave the wealthy ſheep, 
And ſhateiytheiv'0are, and-ruſk into the deep. 
- Naw off at ſea, and from the ſhallows clear, 
As far as human voice cou'd reach the ear; 
With taunts the diſtant giant I accoft, _ 
Hear me, ch Gaby ! hear ungracious beſt) 
Tuns on no coward, ne ignoble flaxe,. - 
Thou meditat ſt thy meat ig. youder cave 3 
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But one, the vengeance fated from above L 

Doom'd to inflict; the inſtrument of Powe. 

Thy barb'rous breach of hoſpitable bands, 

The God, the God revenges by my hands. 
Theſe words the Cyclop's burning rage provoke : 

From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 

High o'er the billows flew the maſly load, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring an the flood. 

It almoſt bruſh'd the helm, and fell before: 

The whole ſea ſhook, and refluent beat the ſhore. x50 

The 


It almoſt bruſb"d the belm, &c.] The Antients, remarks 
Kade, placed an Obeliſ and Aftriſm before this verſe; the 
former, to note that they thought it miſplaced ; the latter, to ſhew 
that they look d upon it as a beauty. Apparentſy it is not agreeable 
to the deſcription ; for how is it poſſible os this huge rock falling 
before the veſſel ſhould endanger the rudder, which is in the ftern? 
Can a ſhip ſail with the ſtetn foremoſt? Some antient Criticks, to 
take away the contradiction, have aſſerted that Ulyſſes turn'd his 
ſhip to ſpealc to Polypheme ; but this is abſurd, for why could not 
Ulyſſes ſpeak from . e ſſern as well as from the prow; It therefore 
ſeems that the verſe ought to be entirely otnitted, as undoobtedly it 
may without any chaſm in the Author. We find it inſerted a little 
lower, and there it corre ſponds with. the deſcription, and ftands with. 
ropriet 
: t if we — that the ſhip of UTyſſes lay at ſuch a diſtance 
from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it neceſſary to bring it —_— 
to be heard diſtinly ; then indeed we may ſolve the difficulty, and 
let the verſe ſtand: for if we ſuppoſe 'Ulyſſes approaching towards 
Polypheme,' then the rock may be ſaid to be thrown before the veſſel, 
that is, beyond. it, , and endanger the rudder, and this bears fome ap- 
pearance of probability, 
This paſſage brings to my memory a n 
Apollonius, Argondut. 1. 
Ki7@- anjp nat wie ir} yravacts Shoxw- 
Cue” en Jody Ban widas dAX Gow Agbs 
Ai Tile Need reale xeaulla. 
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The ftrong concuſſion on the heaving tyde . 

Roll'd back the veſſel to the Iſland's fide : | 

Again I ſhov'd her off; our fate to fly, 

Each nerve we ſtretch, and ev'ry oar we ply. 

Jaſt *ſcap'd impending death, when now again 575 
We twice as far had furrow'd, back the main, 

Once more I raiſe my voice; my friends afraid 

With mild entreaties my deſign diſſuade. 
What boots the god-leſs Giant to provoke? ; 
Whoſe arm may fink us at a fingle ſtrocke. 380 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 

Old Ocean ſhook, and back his ſurges flew. 

The ſounding voice directs his aim again; 

The rock o'erwhelms us, and we ſcap'd in vain. 

But I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 585 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. 
Geli / if any, pitying thy diſgrace, 

Aſc who disfigur's thus that eye-leſs face? 
Say *twas Uly/es; twas his deed, declare, 
Laertes' ſon, of Ithaca the fair ; 

Ulyſſes, far in fighting fields renown'd, - 
—— Troy tumbled to the ground. 
ius is undoubtedly guilty of an abſurdity, and one might rather 
delieve that he would fink the earth at every ſep, than run upon the 
waters with ſuch-lightneſs as not to wet his feet. Yirgil has more 


Judiciouſly apply d thoſe lines to Camilla in his AEners. 


- Mare per medium flutiu ſuſpenſa _ 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret equore 


$90 


The Poet expreſſes the ſwiſtnels of Camilla in the nimble flow of 
- the verſe, which: conſiſts almoſt entirely of dactyles, and runs off with 


the vimoſt ropidity, the 044 of ths oor om Apa, 
= h & 4 > 
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Th' aſtoniſh'd Savage with a roar replies: 


Oh heav'ns! oh faith of antient prophecies ! 


This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 595 

(The mighty Seer who on theſe hills grew old; 

Skill'd the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 

Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was Fate's command; | 

And nam'd Uly/ees as the deſtin'd hand. 600 

I deem'd ſome godlike Giant to behold, 

Or lofty Heroe, haugbty, brave, and bold; 

Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean deſigu, 

Who not by ſtrength ſubdu'd me, but by wine. 
| But 


V. 595. This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold.] This incident ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews the uſe of that diflimulation which enters into the cha- 
rater of Uly//es : If he had diſcover d his name, the Cyclaps had de- 
ſtroy d him as his moſt dangerous enemy. Phutarch in his diſcourſe 
upon Garrulity. commends the fidelity of the companions of Ulyſſes, 
who when they were dragg'd by this Giant and daſh'd againſt the ' 
rock, confeſs'd not a word concerning their Lord, and ſcorn'd to 
purchaſe their lives at the expence of their honeſty, U, himſelf, 
adds he, was the moſt eloguent and moſt filent of men; he knew that 
a word ſpoken never wrought ſo much good, as a word conceal'd ; 
Men teach us to ſpeak, but the Gods teach us filence; for filence is 
the firſt thing that = us at our initiation into ſacred myſte- 
ties; and we find companions: had ted under ſo great a 
Maſter in flence as Ulyſſes. er = "Þ+ thy 
Ovid relates this prophecy in the ſtory of Palypbeme and Galatea. 

 Telemus interea Siculum delatus in aguor, | 
Telemus E des, quem nulla fefellerat ates, 
| Terribilem Polypbemon adit ; lumengue quod umu 
. _ Frante 985. medid, rapiet tibi, dixit, 7 : 
Rifit, &, 0 vatum flolidiſſime, falleris, inguit, 
Altera jam rapvit : 

V. 603. Not this weak pigmy-wretch——] This is ſpoken in con- 
pliance with the character of a Giant; the Phæaciam wonder d at 
the manly ſtature of Ulyſſes ; Polypheme ſpeaks of him as a dwarf; 
his rage undoubtedly made him treat him with ſo much contem 
Nothing in nature can be better imagin'd than this tory of the C- 
clops, if we confider the aſſembly before which it was ſpoken, I 


mean the Pbæaciant, who had been driven from their habitation by 


the Cyciopeans, as appears from the ſuth of the Odyſſey, and compell'd 
to 


» 
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But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 605 


Great Neptune bleſſing on the wat ry way: 


For his I am, and I the lineage own; 


Th' immortal father no leſs boaſts the ſon. 

His pow'r can heal me, and re- light my eye; 

And only his, of all the Gods on high. 60 
Oh! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoind) 

From that vaſt bulk diſlodge thy bloody mind, 

And ſend thee howling to the realms of night! 

As ſure, as Neptune cannot give thee fight. ; 
Thus I: while raging be repeats his cries, 615 

With hands uplifted to the ſtarry ſkies. 

Hear me, oh Neptune! thou whoſe arms are hurl'd 

From ſhore to ſhore, and gird the folid world. 

If thine I am, nor thou my birth diſown, 

And if th' unhappy Cycl/op be thy Son; 620 

Let not Les breathe his native air, 

Laertes' ſon, of [thaca the fair, 

If to review bis country be his fate, 

Be it thro! toils and ſuff rings, long and late, 


w make 2 new ſettlement in their praſent country: U gracifies. 
them by ſhewing what revenge he, took upon one of their antient 
enemies, and could not decently refuſe affiftance to a perſon, 
who had 13 — thoſe who bad inſulted their fore · fathers. 


V. 617. The of the — This is a maſter- piece of art 
in Ulyſſes; he firs —— to be his enemy, which might deter the 
Pheacians from affiſting in his tranſportation, yet brings this very cir- 
cumſtance as an argument to induce them to it. © Neptune, ſays che 
— defiroy Ulyſſes, or if be br fated to return, may it be in a veſ- 
not of bis oxen! Here be plainly tells — — 
of Cyciope was almoſt accompliih'd, for his own ſhips were deſtroy d b 
Neptune, and now he was ready to fail in a foreign veſſel; by whi 
the whole praver would be compleated. By this þ he perſondes them, 
that they were the people ordain d by the Fates to land him in ble own. 
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His 
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His loſt companions let him firſt deplorez = 

Some veſſel, not his on, tranſport him oer; 

Aud when at home from ſareign ſuff rings freed, 

More near and deep, domeſtick woes fucceed ! 
With Imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 

And angry Neptune heard th' unvighteous pray r. 630 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain, | 

He whirl'd it round: it ſung acroſs the main: 

It fell, and bruſh'd the ſtern: The billows rear, 

Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore, 

With all our force we kept alsof to ſea, 635 

And gain'd the Iſland where our veſſels lay. 

Our ſight the whole collected navy chear d, 

Who, waiting long, by turns had hop'd and fear d. 

There diſembarking on the green ſea fide, 

We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide :. 64a 

Of theſe due ſhares to ev'ry ſailor fall; 

The maſter Ram was voted mine by all: 


And. 


V. 642. The mdfier Ram was woted mine. ] This perhaps might be a 
preſent of honour and diſtinction: But I ſhould rather take it with 
Fuſtathius to be the Ram which brought Ulyſſes out of the den of 

e. That Herbe immediately offers it in ſacrifice to Jupiter, 
in. gratitude for his deliverance ; an inſtance of piety to be imitated in 
more enlighten'd ages. 

The book concludes with a teſtimony of this Heroe's humanity ; in 
the midſt of the joy for his own ſafety his generous heart finds room 
for a tender ſentiment for the loſs of his companions ; both his joys 
and his ſorrows are-commendable and virtuous. 

Virgil has borrow'd this Epiſode of Polyphemur, and inſerted it inte. 
the third of the Aneis. I will not preſume to decide which Author 
has the greateſt ſueceſs, they both, have their peeuliar excellencies, 
Rapin confeſſes this Epifode to be equal to apy parte of the ad, that 
it is an original, and that Homer introduced that monſtrous character 
to ſhew the Marvellous, and paint it in a new ſet of colours. Deme- 
trius Phalereus calls it a piece of ſublime ſtrangely horrible; and Lone 
ginus, even while he is condemning the Odyſſey, allows this adventure 


of Polypheme to be very great and beautiful; (for ſo Monſieur Boileau 
underſtands 
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And him (the guardian of UH fate) | 


With pious mind to Heav'n I conſecrate. . 
Bat the great God, whoſe thunder rends the ſkies, 645 
Averſe, beholds the ſmoaking ſacrifice ; | 
And ſees me wand'ring ſtill from coaſt to coaſt ; 

And all my. veſſels, all my people, loſt ! 
While thoughtleſs we indulge the genial rite, 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 650 
Till evening Pbæbus roll d away the light: 
Stretch'd on the ſhore in careleſs cafe we reſt, 
Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the eaſt. 
Then from their anchors all our ſhips unbind, 
And mount the decks, and call the willing wind. 65 5 
Now rang'd in order on our banks, we ſweep 
With haſty ſtrokes the hoarſe-reſounding deep; 
Blind to the future, penſive with our fears, 
Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 


underſtands Longinus, tho” Monfieur Dacier differs from his judgment.) 

la Homer we find a greater variety of natural incidents than in Virgil, 
but in Virgil a greater pomp of verſe. Hemer is not uniform in his 
deſcription, but ſometimes ſtoops perhaps below the dignity of Epic 
Frey s 0g walks along with an even, grave, and majeſtic pace: 
They raiſe our admiration, mix'd with delight and terror, 


10 Pr 62 


| I | T be End of the Second Volume. 
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